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Last  week  in  Chicago,  the  Tribune  packed  70,000 
excited  footbaU  fans  into  Soldier  Field  to  watch  the 
College  All-Stars  take  on  the  Baltimore  Colts  in  the 
27th  Annual  .\U-Star  Game. 

Conceived  and  promoted  solely  by  the  Tribune, 
the  All-Star  Game  always  sets  pulses  racing  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Its  tremendous  popular  success  is  solid  proof  of 
the  Tribune’s  ability  to  start  people  thinking,  talking 
and  doing  things  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Isn’t  this  the  sort  of  response  you  want  to  yoiur 
advertising  in  this  market? 


More  readers ...  more  advertising ...  more  results— 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS  ’EM  IN  CHICAGOI 


Modern,  High-speed,  Color-equipped 


with  color  plate  cylinder  and  reversing  drive.  Capacity,  40  pages 
straight  operation  at  running  speed  of  60,000  papers  per  hour 
or,  running  collect,  80-page  capacity. 


You're  in 
•  •  •  in  Indiana 
with  the  STAR 
and  the  NEWS 


For  selling  power  that  reaches  every  type  of  home  and 
customer  in  Central  Indiana's  $3.8  billion,  45  county 
market— advertise  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 

In  every  classification— city,  suburban, 
and  rural— these  two  top-circulation 
newspapers  give  you  more  coverage, 
more  action  for  your  advertising  dollar. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

Morning  4  Sundoy 

The  Indianapolis  News 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

29- Sept.  2 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Pennsylvania  S' 
University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

30—  Northwestern  Ohio  UPl  Editors,  Golf  and  dinner.  Shawnee 
Club,  Lima,  O. 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 9 — Washington  Conference  of  UPl  Editors  and  Publishers.  Statler-Hil* 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9- 10— Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  State-wide  Advertising  Clinic,  Mar^ 

Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

9-10— Alaska  AP  Members  Association,  Sitka. 

9-11 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  news  and  advertising  clinics.  Hot, 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

9-11 — Maryland  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  M. 

9- 11— New  England  Weekly  Press  Association  Conference,  Hotel  Grsw4 

Groton,  Conn. 

10 -  Texas  Press  Association,  Ad  meeting,  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 

12-14— Canad  ian  Weekly  Press  Association,  national  convention,  Vanccv-I 

B.  C. 

12-17 — Science  News  Writing  Seminar,  Colorado  State  University  For 
Collins. 

15-16— Southwest  Newspaper  Color  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dtllt 
Texas. 

15-18 — New  York  Press  Association,  Saranac  Inn,  Saranac  Inn  P.  O..  N  Y 

17- 18— III  inois  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  Pere  Marquette 
Peoria. 

18- 19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  PrtsidtiT 
Hotel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18-20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  C&w 
Necho  Allen  Hotel.  Pothville.  Pa. 

18- 21— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Buena  Vista  Ho*» 
Biloxi.  Miss. 

19- 21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Chatham  Itr 
Inn.  Chatham,  Mass. 

21— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane.  New  York  City. 

23- 25 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Multnomah  Note 
Portland,  Ore. 

24- 25— Minnesota  AP  newspapers.  Virginia,  Minn. 

24- 25 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Dally  Nawipapan 
Advertising  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

25- 27— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  lnr>.  Lake  PWid 

25- 27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sherman  Hob 
Chicago. 

26- 30— International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  Norh 
America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

27-  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Newspaper  Color  Awards  Lunchaoaaae 
Exhibit.  Hotel  Blltmore,  Now  York  City. 

28- Oct.  I — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Williamsburg,  Va. 

29- Oct.  I — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Frederick,  Huntin9teii 
W.  Va. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Seventh  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers'  School,  University  of  K*r 
sas,  Lawrence. 

1- 2— South  Dakota  AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

2  4  Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  HcW 
Philadelphia. 

2- 4— Advertising  Federation  of  America,  seventh  district  convention,  Out- 

tanooga,  Tenn. 

3- 4 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Pub' 

House,  Boston,  Mass. 

7— 8 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  43rd  annual,  Ann  Arbor. 

8 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Typographical  Clinic,  Sheraton-Unedr 
Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

9 —  Colorado  AP  news  executives.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  41st  convndiw 
Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

9-11 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hole 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

9-11 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Flamingo  Hotel,  W" 
Rosa,  Calif. 

11- 14 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Eesbr 
Slope  Inn,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 


Largest  City 


Houston 


Nation 


Newspaper 
in  Houston 


Reaches  More  People 
Carries  More  Advertising 
Sells  More  Merchandise 


Now  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the 
nation  —  and  still  growing  — 
Houston  is  A  MUST  Market!  And 


in  Houston,  advertisers  know  the 
selling  power  of  The  Chronicle. 


Dominates  in  all  advertising 


categories. 


Ut  6  Months  of  1960 


The  Chronicle  Leads  Both  Other  Newspapers 
17  of  all  23  General  Advertising  Classifications 
26  of  all  28  Classified  Classifications 
19  of  all  24  Retail  Classifications 


The  reason 


RESULTS! 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Read  By  More  Houstonians  Than  Any  Other  Newspaper 
The  Chronicle  is  a  MUST  Buy! 

The  Branham  Company — National  Representatives 
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NEW  $25  MILLION 
WESTERN  ELECTRIC  PLANT 


NEW  18-STORY 
OFFICE  BUILDIN6 
-UVt  MILLION 


NEW  $28  MILLION 
SOUTHEAST  FREEWAY 


NEW  $48  MILLION 
FEDERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING 

(propoMd) 


I  NEW  INTER-CITY  VIADUCT 
I  ^12  MILLION 


NEW  MEDICAL  AND 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 
-$9  MILLION 


NEW  $4  MILUON 
RAIL-TRUCK  TERMINAL 


In  this  active,  growing,  million-person 
market.  The  Kansas  City  Star  is  the 
force  that  moves  goods  fastest,  in 
volume,  at  lowest  cost. 
The  Star  provides  America’s  most 
thorough  twice-daily  circulation 
coverage,  with  94  per 
cent  of  its  circulation  going 
directly  to  the  home. 


In  Kansas  City  and  its  100-mile  drive-in 
territory,  more  than  360,000  families 
receive  The  Star.  It  will  do  a  super 
marketing  job  for  your  product. 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


^yoday  the  chatter  of 
rivet  guns  and  the  odor 
of  fresh  concrete  are 
commonplace  in  Kansas  City. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  invested  in  the 
city’s  future  by  industry, 
utilities  and  private  interests. 


LT.  CMDR.  THORN  McBRIDE  - 
Skipper  of  the  USS  Sea  Star, 
nuclear  powered  submarine. 


bringing  depth  to  the  Comic  Page! 


Yes,  there's  depth  to  Thorn  McBride,  the 
new  authentic  comic  strip  dealing  with 


The  men  and  the  weapons  that  fight  there 
. . ,  The  oceanographers  who  explore  there 
. . .  The  creatures  that  live  there. 


Thorn  McBride,  a  six-day  adventure  comic  strip, 
is  available  in  four  and  five  column  widths,  and 
is  scheduled  for  release  September  12.  Reserve 
your  territory  now. 


“McBRIDE,"  ENTERTAINING  AND  EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS  SERVICE 


ECHO  SHERIDAN  -  ' 

Doing  crucial  military 
research  at  a  well-known 
institution  of  oceanography. 


For  complete  information,  write  —  or  phone  or 
wire  collect  —  Rembert  James,  Editor,  The 
Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San 
Diego  12,  California,  BEImont  4-7111 
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editorial 


No  Contract^  No  Newsprint 

hk  “One-Iiig-Union”  bandwagon  which  started  rolling  at  the 
American  Newspa|>er  Guild  convention  earlier  this  Summer  got 
another  push  at  the  International  Ty)M)graphcial  Union  convention 
in  Denver  this  week. 

Now  the  paper  makers  union  wants  to  join  up.  Leaders  of  that 
union,  the  ITU  and  the  Guild  are  all  in  favor  of  the  idea.  Leaders  of 
the  other  unions  are  (juite  silent  on  the  issue,  and  with  gttod  reason. 
Ciuild  members  in  particular  should  see  the  dangers  in  the  scheme. 

Paul  1..  Phillips,  president  of  the  United  Papermakers  and  Paper- 
workers,  gave  an  idea  to  all  newspajjer  employes  of  what  they  face  in 
a  union  merger  when  he  said:  “Control  of  the  paper  supply  is  essential 
in  battling  against  unified  management.” 

In  other  words,  the  one-big-union  contemplates  bringing  a  publisher 
to  his  knees  in  any  union  dispute  simply  by  cutting  off  his  paper 
supply.  Conversely,  any  dispute  in  the  paper  mills  could  mean 
complete  sus|)ension  of  all  newspaj>ers  that  have  dealings  with  any 
mechanical  union  or  the  Guild.  That  is,  if  they  all  work  together  as 
they  now  say  they  want  to  do. 

Such  a  prospect  is  frightening  for  the  free  press  of  this  country. 
Freedom  would  lie  a  thing  of  the  past.  These  union  leaders  seem  to 
want  the  right  and  freedom  to  publish  subject  to  their  own  control 
which  it  would  be  if  all  newspaper  and  new’sprint  workers  are  lumped 
into  one  assembly-line  type  of  union. 


Was  It  News  ? 


A  THREE-INCH  newspaper  item  this  w'eek  re|x)rte<l,  as  if  it  were  a 
great  event,  that  tw'o  television  networks  were  “prompted”  to 
give  s|)ecial  rejx)rts  on  the  emergency  meeting  of  the  UN  Securitv 
Council  on  the  Congo  crisis. 

Was  it  news  to  report  that  two  TV  networks  thought  an  event 
important  enough  to  broadcast?  We  don’t  think  so.  Why  not  rejxtrt 
the  fact  that  other  stations  and  networks  didn’t  think  the  Security 
Council  meeting  significant  enough  to  bring  to  their  viewers? 

TV  jx;ople  claim  they  cover  the  news  of  the  day.  In  this  instance 
some  of  them  did.  But  when  TV  stations  condescend  to  do  something 
they  continually  claim  they  are  already  doing  why  do  newspajjermen 
think  it  is  such  an  event? 


The  networks  a  few  weeks  ago  made  a  big  apfieal,  which  was 
reported  in  the  pajjers,  to  cover  the  Senate  scissions.  They  made  no 
apjjeal  to  cover  sessions  of  the  House.  There  is  news  in  both  houses, 
isn’t  there? 

Several  years  ago  the  President’s  press  conferences  were  opened  up 
for  TV  coverage.  There  have  been  130  such  sessions  of  about  30 
minutes  each  since  that  first  one  on  Jan.  19,  19.5.5.  There  was  a  lot 
of  talk  then  about  how  TV  was  going  to  present  the  President’s  press 
conferences  to  the  nation.  One  network  (ABC)  televised  them  almost 
in  toto  for  the  first  year.  Now'  .\BC  averages  three  to  five  minutes 
coverage,  CBS  estimates  three  minutes,  and  NBC  figures  two  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  minutes. 


But  avoid  ftHtlUh  questiont,  and  gtiu 
alogieg.  and  contentions,  and  strirmi 
about  the  law;  for  they  are  unprofttM 
and  vain.— Titus,  III;  9. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOUtTH  ESIat 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisen' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged;  The  Joumsliit 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapardon 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  bbfi 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Jun*  V 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  I9l2-I95f 
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\RTfM)N  IDKA  OF  THE  WEEK 


letters 


•right  in  our  own  backyard, 

SENORES !" 

IVEY,  San  Francisco  Examiner 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimimiiaiiwiiMMi^^ 


Short  ^ahi 


It  charged  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tntion  with  not  pushing  hard  enough 
for  disagreement.  —  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Sms. 

• 

“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  actually 
is  a  poem  sunk  to  a  tune  called  “Ana- 
croon  in  Heaven.”  —  Hazelton  (Pa.) 
Plow  Speaker. 

• 

Also  Castro  is  very,  very  ill.  He  gets 
lost  in  psychopathic  kill  him  and  turn 
the  place  trances.  —  New  York  Joumal- 
American. 

• 

Due  to  mechanical  difficulties,  several 
obituaries  &  other  items  will  be  carried 
in  next  week’s  issue.  —  Shelley  (Idaho) 
Pioneer. 

Powers’  wife  is  a  Turkey,  where  he 
abased  for  Lockheed.  —  Williamaport 
(Pa.)  Grit. 
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2  POLITHAL  W.ARNINGS 

The  editorial  on  “Newspaper  Coverage 
vs  TV”  (July  30)  made  an  excellent  point 
which  many  politicians  doubtless  will  have 
to  learn  by  hard  experience. 

However,  it  did  not  mention  (probably 
because  of  space  limitations)  two  other 
dangers  inherent  in  the  press-TV  compe¬ 
tition  against  which  it  seems  timely  to 
sound  alarms. 

The  first  of  these  warnings  is  directed 
not  only  to  candidates  for  public  offices 
and  their  retinues  of  politicians,  but  to  all 
persons  who  hold  that  a  referendum  is 
the  most  satisfactory  means  for  electing 
officials  and  determining  issues.  Its  time¬ 
liness  is  assured  by  the  announcement 
that  the  two  Presidential  candidates  are 
to  debate  the  major  issues  on  television. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  televised  de¬ 
bate  might  end  in  a  complete  rout  of 
either  Vice  President  Nixon  or  Senator 
Kennedy.  Each  of  the  two  men  is  skilled 
in  debate  and  well  able  to  present  his 
views  in  telling  fashion  to  the  watching 
public.  After  all.  no  one  expects  either 
candidate  to  convince  or  persuade  the 
other.  It  will  be  an  oratorical  display 
rather  than  a  true  debate. 

However,  one  thing  is  certain  to  result 
from  the  debate.  Thousands  of  television 
viewers  will  determine  that  one  or  the 
other  of  the  candidates  is  right  in  his 
opinions,  almost  entirely  because  of  his 
appearance  and  manner. 

The  other  warning  has  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  press  and  particularly  to 
political  writers  employed  by  newspapers. 

Those  “experts”  always  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  liberties  which  border  on  license. 
Other  reporters  have  been  required  to  be 
objective,  but  the  political  writer  has  been 
encouraged  to  inject  his  personal  opinions 
into  his  writing — sometimes  by  judicious 
use  of  adjectives;  frequently  by  more 
blatant  means. 

Now,  however,  the  newspaper  readers 
— who  are  also  the  television  viewers — 
are  going  to  have  opportunity  to  view  the 
candidates  for  themselves.  If  they  follow 
the  normal  human  bent — and  why  should 
they  not? — they  will  determine  from  ap¬ 
pearance  whether  a  candidate  speaks 
truth,  whether  his  promises  are  worthy  of 
belief,  or  whether  his  logic  is  sound. 

Indeed,  they  have  already  had  such 
opportunity.  The  sharp  criticism  leveled 
at  some  television  narrators  during  the 
party  conventions  by  viewers  who  thought 
the  TV  men  were  injecting  their  opinions 
into  their  narration  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  Mr.  Average  Gtizen’s  willingness  to 
appraise  a  candidate  on  his  appearance — 
and  to  back  the  appraisal  against  all  op¬ 
position. 

Political  writers  may  have  to  go  back 
to  ftolitical  reporting — to  quoting  the 
speeches  of  candidates  and  other  political 
“greats”  without  adjectival  comment  or 
otherwise  expressed  opinion.  Who  knows, 
they  may  even  find  it  wise  to  give  their 
readers  the  origin  of  commentaries  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  articles,  instead  of  at- 

I  tributing  them  to  a  “well-informed  source” 
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or  some  other  equally  ridiculous  euphe¬ 
mism. 

For  what  reader-viewer,  having  seen  and 
heard  a  political  figure  state  emphatically 
that  he  would  not  l>e  a  candidate,  is  likely 
to  believe  a  political  writer's  speculation 
to  the  contrary? 

Lance  Zavitz 

Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

*  »  * 

RELIGIOUS  ISSUE 

We  confess  that  we  are  completely  un¬ 
able  to  follow  the  logic  of  your  editorial, 
“Keligious  Issue.”  July  30. 

It  is  true  that  Sen.  John  Kennedy 
brought  this  issue  clearly  out  into  the 
open  last  April,  when  he  addressed  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  Washington.  In  that  address  he  covered 
every  phase  of  this  issue  and  committed 
himself  clearly  and  unequivocably  on  this 
subject.  Since  that  address  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  reach  a  fraction  of  the  nation-wide 
audience  which  heard  his  televised  ac¬ 
ceptance  speech,  it  was  certainly  most 
appropriate  for  him  to  give  to  this  larger 
audience  the  same  assurance  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  given  to  the  small  group  of  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

In  these  two  addresses  the  senator  has 
made  his  position  unmistakably  clear  and 
thus  has  done  everything  possible  to  re¬ 
move  the  religious  issue  from  the  current 
campaign.  Certainly  his  doing  this  affords 
no  grounds  for  newspaper  editors,  radio 
and  television  directors  to  continue  to 
belabor  the  subject,  thus  distracting  the 
electorate  from  the  really  relevant  issues 
of  the  campaign.  Surely  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  mature  citizens  will  agree 
whole-heartedly  with  Gov.  Christopher  Del 
Sesto  of  Rhode  Island  in  pointing  out  that 
the  keeping  of  the  religious  issue  alive  by 
the  directors  of  news  media  is  a  great 
disservice  to  the  general  public  and  a 
regrettable  manifestation  of  intellectual 
immaturity. 

John  A.  O’Brien 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Notre  Dame.  Ind. 
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No  Contract,  No  Newsprint 

I '  hk  “One-Bi^-Union”  bandwagon  which  started  rolling  at  the 
American  Newspajier  Guild  convention  earlier  this  Summer  got 
another  push  at  the  International  Tyjxjgraphcial  Union  convention 
in  Denver  this  week. 

Now  the  paper  makers  union  wants  to  join  up.  Leatlers  of  that 
union,  the  ITU  and  the  Guild  are  all  in  favor  of  the  idea.  Leaders  of 
the  other  unions  are  tpiite  silent  on  the  issue,  and  with  gcKnl  reason. 
Ciuild  members  in  particular  should  see  the  dangers  in  the  scheme. 

Paul  L.  Phillips,  president  of  the  United  Papermakers  and  Paper- 
workers,  gave  an  idea  to  all  new'spajjer  employes  of  what  they  face  in 
a  union  merger  when  he  said:  “Control  of  the  paper  supply  is  essential 
in  battling  against  unified  management.” 

In  other  w'ords,  the  one-big-union  contemplates  bringing  a  publisher 
to  his  knees  in  any  union  dispute  simply  by  cutting  off  his  paper 
supply.  Conversely,  any  dispute  in  the  paper  mills  could  mean 
complete  susjjension  of  all  newspajiers  that  have  dealings  with  any 
mechanical  union  or  the  Guild.  That  is,  if  they  all  work  together  as 
they  now  say  they  want  to  do. 

Such  a  prospect  is  frightening  for  the  free  press  of  this  country. 
Freedom  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  These  union  leaders  seem  to 
want  the  right  and  freedom  to  publish  subject  to  their  own  control 
which  it  would  be  if  all  newspaper  and  new'sprint  workers  are  lumped 
into  one  assembly-line  tyj>e  of  union. 


Was  It  News  ? 


A  THREK-iNCH  newspaper  item  this  week  rejjorfed,  as  if  it  were  a 
great  event,  that  two  television  networks  w’ere  “prompted”  to 
give  sjjecial  re|x>rts  on  the  emergency  meeting  of  the  UN  Securitv 
Council  on  the  Congo  crisis. 

Was  it  news  to  report  that  two  TV  networks  thought  an  event 
important  enough  to  broadcast?  We  don’t  think  so.  Why  not  rejwrt 
the  fact  that  other  stations  and  networks  didn’t  think  the  Security 
Council  meeting  significant  enough  to  bring  to  their  viewers? 

TV  |x*ople  claim  they  cover  the  news  of  the  day.  In  this  instance 
some  of  them  did.  But  when  TV  stations  condescend  to  do  something 
they  continually  claim  they  are  already  doing  why  do  newspaj>ermen 
think  it  is  such  an  event? 

The  networks  a  few  weeks  ago  made  a  big  appeal,  which  w’as 
reported  in  the  pajiers,  to  cover  the  Senate  sessions.  They  made  no 
apjjeal  to  cover  sessions  of  the  House.  I'here  is  news  in  both  houses, 
isn’t  there? 


Several  years  ago  the  President’s  press  conferences  were  opened  up 
for  TV  coverage.  There  have  been  130  such  sessions  of  about  30 
minutes  each  since  that  first  one  on  Jan.  19,  19.5.5.  There  was  a  lot 
of  talk  then  about  how  TV  was  going  to  present  the  President’s  press 
conferences  to  the  nation.  One  network  (.ABC)  televised  them  almost 
in  toto  for  the  first  year.  Now  .ABC  averages  three  to  five  minutes 
coverage,  CBS  estimates  three  minutes,  and  NBC  figures  two  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  minutes. 
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But  avoid  /mdith  quextiong,  and  (mJ 
alogieg,  and  contentions,  and  «lricni|l 
about  the  law;  for  they  are  unpro/ii«MJ 
and  vain. — Titus,  III;  9.  | 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Newsprint  Mill  Labor  Chief 


Favors  ‘One  Big  Union’  Idea 

ITU  Centers  on  ‘Portland  Pattern’ 


After  reciting  how  some  news- 
mil  AAir'  papers  have  been  able  to  pub- 

And  Boos  JNewhouse  As  Arch-Lnemy  ush  with  “scab  ”  (non-union) 

help,  Mr.  Phillips  said:  “Your 
friend,  Mr.  Newhouse,  is  able 


Bv  Jenmie  H.  Walker 


Denver 

The  leader  of  140,000  workers 
the  newsprint  mills  climbed 
aboard  the  One-Big-Union  band- 
vairon  at  the  102nd  convention 
of  the  International  Typographi- 
;  Union  here  this  week. 

The  advocacy  of  unity  of 
action  by  all  of  the  unions  in 
t:.e  graphic  arts  and  paper  in- 
iustnes  by  Paul  L.  Phillips, 
president  of  the  United  Paper- 
»  k  e  r  s  and  Paperworkers, 
vitailed  with  the  progpi^m 
"iih  Elmer  Brown  of  the  ITU 
is  been  pushing  the  last  two 


It  was  obvious  from  the  re¬ 
marks  by  Mr.  Brown,  seconded 
substance  by  those  of  Mr. 
Phillips  and  .4rthur  Rosenstock, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  that  the  avowed 
trarible  of  union  unity  is  Port- 
lind,  Ore.,  where  two  major 
(iiiliea— the  Oregonian  and  the 
'ion  Journal — have  been  pub¬ 
lished  without  unionized  labor 
i  r  the  last  nine  months. 


Mm  at  New  York  Deadline 


breakers  and  publishers’  strike 
insurance  funds  avoided  per¬ 
sonal  mention,  but  literature 
distributed  to  delegates  identi¬ 
fied  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  as  the 
unions’  no.  1  enemy  today.  When 
speakers  associated  the  name  of 
the  group  publisher  with  the 
union-labeled  “Portland  Pat¬ 
tern”  of  union-busting,  and 
placed  the  onus  on  him  for 
failure  to  end  the  long  strike 
there,  delegates  interrupted  with 
boos.  They  cheered  derisively  a 
reference  which  Mr.  Rosenstock 
nmde  to  Mr.  Newhouse’s  initials 
as  spelling  sin. 


Raps  Publisher 


.\lso  it  was  apparent  at  the 
ITU  convention  that  talk  of 
effecting  a  united  front  by  all  of 
t.pe  unions  was  aimed  at  New 
Tork  City  publishers  who  are 
minp:  up  to  contract  deadlines 
!S  year. 

The  New  York  delegation  pre- 
nted  a  proposition  which  de- 
ired  that  the  “welding  of  the 
mions  of  the  graphic  arts  in- 
®i*try  into  one  effective  organi- 
wtion  will  provide  those  working 
in  the  industry  with  the  ability 
to  negotiate  more  successfully 
'^th  powerful  employers,  to 
wist  the  onslaughts  of  automa¬ 
tic  and  speed-up,  to  mount  an 
offensive  against  the  anti-labor 
legislation  now  shackling  union 
■members  and  to  organize  the 
^organized  section  of  the  in- 
oostry  with  a  minimum  of  juris- 
Qictional  differences.” 

Resolutions  calling  for  in- 
into  employment  of  strike¬ 


In  his  endorsement  of  some 
plan  of  federation  for  the 
unions,  Mr.  Rosenstock,  who  is 
the  first  guild  president  ever  to 
address  an  ITU  convention,  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Ours  is  a  press  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  Mr.  S.  I.  Newhouse  who, 
it  has  been  rightly  said,  collects 
newspapers  as  another  man 
might  collect  sculpture. 

“Mr.  S.  I.  Newhouse,  who 
gave  millions  to  build  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school  bearing  his  name 
at  Syracuse  University,  but  who 
for  nine  months  has  refused  to 
come  to  terms  with  his  own 
employes  in  Portland,  Ore. 

“A  noble  monument,  surely; 
yet  may  I  suggest  that  to  give 
millions  to  create  newspapermen 
yet  unborn  is  far  less  a  hiunan- 
ity  than  to  grant  their  fair 
share  to  present  employes  who 
have  helped  Mr.  Newhouse  make 
his  fortune  and  build  his  monu¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  expressing 
his  wish  that  officers  of  the 
unions  get  together  soon  to 
activate  a  unity  program  more 
effective  than  mere  declarations, 
declared  the  papermakers  are 
ready  to  consider  some  form  of 
unit^  action  because  control  of 
the  paper  supply  is  essential  in 
battling  against  unified  man¬ 
agement. 
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to  give  you  a  tough  fight  be¬ 
cause  he  has  the  paper,  union- 
made  paper.” 

“The  only  real  scare  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  a  group  have  had,” 
Mr.  Phillips  said,  “occurred 
several  years  ago  when  we  were 
preparing  to  shut  down  all  the 
newsprint  mills  in  Eastern 
Canada.” 

Mr.  Phillips  reported  that 
there  is  a  trend  toward  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  sections — 
Sunday  supplements,  comics,  etc. 
— at  the  newsprint  mill  sites  to 
effect  economy  in  operation,  and 
distribution.  He  declined  later 
to  elaborate  or  specify  any 
project. 

The  Papermakers’  own  union 
merger  of  a  few  years  ago  had 
resulted  in  benefits  to  everyone 
but  the  employers,  Mr.  Phillips 
boasted.  “As  for  the  employer,” 
he  said,  “he  is  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  The  companies 
are  far  ahead  of  us  when  it 
comes  to  merger,  consolidation, 
and  outright  purchase  of  each 
other.  If  a  publisher  wants  to 
insure  his  supply  of  paper,  he 
simply  merges  with  or  buys  a 
|)aper  mill.” 


New  Processes  Shown 


Complementing  the  discussion 
of  union  unity  at  the  convention 
was  an  ITU  Training  Center 
exhibit,  set  up  in  a  hall  as  big 
as  the  delegates’  hall,  which 
rivalled  in  scope  a  newspaper 
mechanical  conference.  Here 
were  demonstrated  the  new 
methods  of  “cold-type”  printing 
in  which  thousands  of  ITU 
members  have  been  schooled 
over  the  last  few  years.  Veteran 
hot-slug  printers  among  the 
delegates  examined  closely  the 
processes  in  which  slips  of 
paper  and  film  were  assembled 
into  newspaper  ads. 

Devices  for  artists’  makeup 
which  have  been  developed  by 
printers  at  the  Indianapolis 
Center  were  featured  among 
the  displays.  The  latest  machine 
coming  out  of  the  union’s  own 
laboratory  is  one  which  cleans 


matrixes  from  the  Intertype 
Fotosetter  without  any  appreci¬ 
able  “down”  time  on  the  type¬ 
setting  machine.  Also  shown  for 
the  first  time  since  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  in  June 
at  Miami  Beach  was  Monotype’s 
new  wide-measure  head-slug 
casting  machine,  the  Nebitype. 

Showing  the  broad  range  of 
ITU  interest  in  new  processes 
of  printing  were  the  methods 
devised  for  color  separation 
work  and  .some  new-style  ma¬ 
chines  for  photographic  and  en¬ 
graving  processes. 

Applause  greeted  the  reading 
of  a  message  from  Newsboys’ 
Union  No.  621  endorsing  the 
movement  toward  one  big  union 
in  the  newspaper  business. 


Support  for  New  Daily 


The  delegates  also  cheered  a 
request  by  President  Brown 
that  individual  unions  and  mem- 
l)ers  give  financial  support  to 
the  Portland  strikers.  In  re- 
.sponse  to  his  personal  plea,  the 
delegates  filed  several  hundred 
subscriptions  to  the  Portland 
Reporter,  which  aims  to  grow 
from  a  twice-a-week  tabloid  to 
a  daily  tabloid  by  November. 
Copies  of  the  Reporter’s  44-page 
Aug.  18  issue  were  distributed. 

TTiis  show  of  backing  for  the 
Portland  venture,  which  is  being 
financed  by  a  score  of  local  labor 
groups,  followed  enthusiastic 
approval  of  President  Brown’s 
report  on  the  liquidation  of 
Unitypo,  the  ill-fated  multi- 
million-dollar  ITU  venture  into 
newspaper  publishing.  The  plant 
that  was  assembled  for  the 
Miami,  Fla.  newspaper  which 
Unitypo  published  for  several 
years  in  competition  against 
the  dailies  where  union  mailers 
were  on  strike,  has  been  shipped 
to  Portland.  It  will  be  set  up  in 
a  building  which  the  local  group 
has  purchased. 


Unitypo  Liquidated 


According  to  Mr.  Brown’s  re¬ 
port,  the  following  disposition 
has  been  made  of  Unitypo 
properties : 

Meriden,  Conn.  —  Printing 
equipment  sold;  building  up  for 
.sale. 

Monroe,  La. — Part  of  plant 
leased  to  Mobile  Typographical 
Union  for  use  as  a  training 
center  or  eventual  defense  plant. 
Building  sold.  One  linecasting 
machine  .sold  to  a  trade  com¬ 
position  firm. 

Springfield,  Mo. — Some  equip- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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McCORMICK  MEMORIAL 


Cantigny  War  Museum  Dedicated  to  1st  Div, 


Qy  a*  BrHiicl(?Tibui*s  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM — Main  an-  unit  with  which  he  hsd  served 

trance  and  exterior  of  the  Can-  during  World  War  I.  Its  name 
tigny  War  Memorial  Muieum  of  commemorates  the  battle  of 
the  First  Division  are  shown  at  far  Cantigny,  France,  the  first 
left.  Bronie  sculpture  of  the  in  which 

Spint  of  American  Youth  exact  ^^^^ican  troops  fought  as  a 
half-size  replica  of  the  shrine  at  ,^1.  x-  hm 

Omaha  Beach,  is  in  the  center,  “"‘t.  At  the  time,  young  Mc- 

An  interior  scone  of  the  museum  Cormick  was  commanding  offi- 

is  at  the  right.  cer  of  Battery  D. 

Among  the  many  exhibits  in 
gardens,  the  Robert  R.  McCor-  the  military  museum  are  ani- 
mick  museum,  former  residence  mated  dioramas  of  battle  scenes 
of  the  Colonel,  which  is  now  an  from  the  first  and  second  World 
educational  museum.  The  estate  Wars,  including  the  battle  of 
also  includes  wooded  walks  and  Cantigny  and  the  landing  of 
picnic  areas,  with  parking  fa-  U.  S.  troops  on  Omaha  Beach 
cilities  for  300  cars.  In  accord-  on  D-Day.  The  narrative  ac- 
ance  with  provisions  of  Col.  Me-  counts  of  First  Division  battle 
Cormick’s  will,  the  estate  is  actions  were  written  for  the 
maintained  “as  a  public  park  museum  by  John  H.  Thompson, 
and  museum  for  the  recreation.  Tribune  military  editor;  they 
instruction  and  welfare  of  the  were  narrated  by  John  Mallow 
people  of  the  State  of  Illinois.”  and  Franklyn  MacCormack  of 
The  military  memorial  was  WGN,  the  Tribune’s  radio-TV 
established  by  the  trustees  in  station. 


2  Publishers 
Form  New 
Calif.  Firm 


Wheaton,  Ill. 

On  a  rolling  countryside,  with 
sturdy  oaks  and  tall  elms  as 
sentinels,  and  the  quiet  back¬ 
ground  of  neatly  mowed  lawns 
and  vari-colored  flower  gardens, 
a  unique  military  museum  — 
dedicated  to  the  courage  and 
valor  of  American  soldiers  — 
stands  in  memory  of  the  late 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

It  is  the  Cantigny  War  Me¬ 
morial  Museum  of  the  First 
Division,  established  by  the 
Robert  R.  McCormick  Charita¬ 
ble  Trust  at  the  Cantigny  estate 
of  the  late  publisher.  The  mu¬ 
seum  and  the  Colonel’s  former 
residence  are  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  tbe  estate,  including  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Gardens. 

Wood  Makes  Presentation 

Formal  dedication  of  the  War 
Memorial  Museum  took  place  at 
a  military  ceremony,  attended 
by  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  First  Division,  holding  its 
annual  reunion  here,  Aug.  20. 
J.  Howard  Wood,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  tbe  McCormick  Charita¬ 
ble  Trust,  presented  museum 
to  the  Cantigny  First  Division 
Foundation,  which  will  assume 
the  maintenance  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  $900,000  me¬ 
morial.  The  unveiling  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  memorial  tribute 
to  Colonel  McCormick  at  his 
tomb,  located  on  the  grrounds 
of  the  Cantigny  estate. 

Other  features  of  the  485- 
acre  Cantigny  estate  include 
the  McCormick  experimental 


Los  .\ngell- 
The  Times-Mirror  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Trianiif 
Publications,  Inc.  of  Philadei 
phia  reached  a  preliminary 
agreement  to  form  a  joint  tw- 
ture  in  the  form  of  a  Cal; 
fomia  corporation  known  as 
Times  Mirror-Triangle  Com¬ 
pany  to  engage  in  the  graphic 
arts  and  related  fields. 

Directors  of  the  new  firm  in¬ 
clude  Times-Mirror  presiden; 
Norman  Chandler,  Trianfrif 


une  executives.  Chesser  M.  will  bt 
Campbell,  Tribune  president  and  future, 
publisher,  who  died  July  10,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  trustees 
in  the  creation  of  the  military 
museum.  Col.  McCormick  died 
April  1,  1955.  Serving  as  over¬ 
seer  and  official  hostess  of  the 
Cantigny  estate  are  Stanley 
Johnston,  Tribune  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  his  wife. 


Investment  Planned 

The  agreement  establishes  a: 


East  Coast-West  Coast  workinK 
relationship  for  the  investmer.: 

capital  between  the  com¬ 
panies  that  publish  the  Wii»- 


delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and  the 
Los  Angeles  ((ialif.) 

These  two  firms  are  also  w 
gaged  in  extensive  diversiSca 
tion  in  similar  types  of  activity 
including  television  and  pn®' 

_ ^ _  Mr.  Chandler  said,  ‘The«* 

ing  it  has  occupied  since  1895  joint  venture  has  numerous  po- 
from  the  Central  Maine  Power  tentialities  for  broaden)®? 


J.  HOWARD  WOOD,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  speaks  at 
dedication  service. 


IT  HAPPENKI)  last  century 


Atlanta  Century  Staff 
Edits  Late  1860  News 

By  Norinun  Shavin 

Sunday  Ktlilor,  .4tlanta  (Gu.)  Jaurnal-(.'on»tilutum 


Publishing  :i  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  1960  is  easy — unless 
the  weekly  is  dated  1860  and 
you’re  covering  the  nation  with 
a  two-man  staff  who  know  their 
weekly  is  destined  to  die  in  five 
years. 

That,  briefly  put,  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  The  Atlanta  Century. 
This  one-pape  weekly,  part  of 
each  Sunday’s  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  since  March  6,  is 
an  unusual  project. 

The  Atlanta  Century  is  a 
re-creation  of  a  front-page  of  a 
Civil  War-era  newspaper  as  we 
believe  it  would  have  looked  had 
the  editor  of  100  years  ago  had 
access  to  the  best  news  services, 
.sources  and  communications. 

Living  History 

There  never  was  a  newspaper 
called  the  Atlanta  Century.  It 
exists  today  as  an  educational, 
informative  page  of  living  his¬ 
tory;  it  exists  as  a  tribute  to  the 
(greatest  drama  ever  played  on 
.dnerican  soil;  it  exists  because 
the  executives  of  the  Journal- 
Constitution  believe  that  it  goes 
beyond  serving  as  a  commemo¬ 
rative  project  tied  to  Civil  War 
centennial  celebrations. 

In  newspaper  format,  the 
.Atlanta  Century  has  a  singular 
point  of  view;  It  believes  that  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
maelstrom  of  100  years  ago  will 
rekindle  every  reader’s  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  incalculable  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  American  dream. 

The  concept  and  format  of  the 
Century,  originated  by  this 
writer,  probably  had  its  origins 
in  a  deep,  avocational  interest  in 
Civil  War  history.  My  home — 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  is  laced 
with  it.  When  the  idea  took 
form,  it  was  presented  to  Eu- 
wne  Patterson,  then  executive 
editor  of  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  (new  Constitution  editor). 

That  was  last  Fall.  After  long 
deliberations  with  executives, 
such  as  President  Jack  Tarver, 
the  green  light  was  flashed.  (I 
was  then  TV  editor  of  the  Jour- 
td.)  I  approached  the  Journal’s 
thief  rewriteman,  Mike  Ed- 
’*'*fds,  another  Civil  War  buff, 
^  join  me.  We  hammered  out 
the  problems  and  potentials. 

Early  Start 

In  December,  1959,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  start  publication  on 
March  6,  1960.  (Century  issues, 
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THE  ATLANTA  CENTURY 


100  years  ago. 

which  coincide  with  the  .same 
Sunday  100  years  ago,  are  dated 
two  days  earlier  than  the  con¬ 
temporary  date;  thus.  No.  1  was 
dat^  “Sunday,  March  4,  I860.’’) 
The  eary  start  was  determined 
because  we  wanted  to  lay  a 
strong  foundation  for  the  period 
of  military  upheaval.  The  year 
1860  is  no  less  fascinating  than 
the  war  years. 

We  then  obtained  the  services 
of  Dr.  Martin  Abbott,  history 
professor  at  Oglethorpe  Univer¬ 
sity,  Atlanta,  to  serve  as  his¬ 
torical  advisor.  He  alerts  us  to 
peak  news  events,  then  checks 
the  final  page  for  accuracy, 
balance  and  comprehensiveness. 
He  does  no  writing.  (Dr.  Abbott 
leaves  the  project  as  of  Sept.  1, 
to  assume  a  Fulbright  teaching 
fellowship  in  Germany.  His  re¬ 
placement  is  Dr.  Willard  Wight, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technol- 
igy.  Constitution  staffer  Charles 
Moore  does  some  research.) 

A  newspaper  had  to  be  created 
from  scratch.  Working  in  office 
space  provided  in  the  Journal- 
Constitution  building,  Mike  and 
I  made  up  1860  calendars 
(month  by  month),  began  ac¬ 
cumulating  microfilm  and  orig¬ 
inals  of  1860  (and  later)  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  source 
books,  memoirs,  diaries,  Con- 
grressional  reports,  documents 
and  other  research  material. 

.Ancient  Typefaces 

We  made  up  a  head  style, 
being  careful  to  simulate  the 
multiple  deck  system  of  the 
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1860’s.  We  use  considerable 
Bodoni,  Tempo,  Gothic  and  Ex¬ 
celsior  faces  because  these  have 
the  “feel”  of  the  period.  News¬ 
papers  of  1860  seldom  departed 
from  one-column  heads  and  we 
determined  to  keep  to  this 
basically,  departing  only  when 
larger  heads  were  demanded  for 
emphasis  or  to  enhance  makeup 
for  the  contemporary  reader. 
Rarely  do  heads  go  above  18 
points. 

The  page  is  in  seven-columns 
(12*/4-pica  widths);  there  are 
no  “jumps”;  stories  are  tightly 
written;  no  cuts  are  smaller 
than  one-column;  boxes  are  used 
to  “dress”  the  page.  All  type 
faces  were  found  within  the 
Journal-Constitution  composing 
room  —  gathering  dust.  We 
brought  them  back  from  the 
grave.  (It  might  be  noted  that 
the  “Ben  Day”  box  is  not  used 
— simply  because  the  editor  of 
1860  would  not  have  had  access 
to  it  since  it  was  devised  later.) 

Windv  newspapers  of  the 
Civil  War  period  rarely  used 
cuts  though  magazines,  such  as 
Harper’s  Weekly  and  Leslie’s 
Illustrated  News,  employed  them 
heavily.  To  the  modem  reader, 
we  make  this  concession:  We 
use  cuts  liberally — and  we  keep 
stories  as  tight  as  possible  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  sometimes- 
florid  flavor  of  1860  writing. 

Perhaps  90%  of  the  material 
— all  of  it  in  the  public  domain 
— is  re-written  by  Mike  and  me. 
The  other  10%  is  usually  in¬ 
corporated  as  “The  Century’s 
Clippings,”  a  weekly  summation 
of  editorial  comment  from  some 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers.  This 
comment — acid,  light,  punning, 
vitriolic,  pungent-— adds  to  the 
atmosphere  and  color  of  the 
pages. 

Various  Sources 

The  various  sources  are  mined 
weeks  in  advance  and  the  notes 
extracted  placed  in  files  set 
aside  for  each  issue.  With  the 
historical  advisor’s  weekly  sug¬ 
gestions  for  main  stories,  we 
then  take  our  notes,  assign  our¬ 
selves  stories  every  mid-week 
and  plot  a  page. 

A  page  is  made  up  each 
Wednesday.  (We  stay  about 
five  weeks  ahead  in  finished 
pages;  months  ahead  in  our 
notes.)  Each  Tuesday,  we  come 
back  to  the  page  finished  per¬ 
haps  a  month  earlier  to  clean 
it  up  for  the  coming  Sunday, 
attempting  to  make  it  typo¬ 
graphically  perfect.  Sometimes 
additional  research  has  turned 
up  material  which  must  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  page  which 
was  first  made  up  a  month  be¬ 
fore.  Thus,  we  get  two  cracks  at 
each  page  before  the  final  mat 
is  rolled. 

This  is  the  weekly  process.  It 


NEWSPAPER  THIEVES 

(From  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27 
1860). 

Newspapers,  like  dogs,  in  the 
state  of  calif.,  are  property,  and 
by  an  easy  process  of  reasoning, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  a  newspaper  is  en¬ 
titled  to  read  it  in  preference  of 
all  borrowers,  at  his  own  time 
and  where  he  chooses,  he  may 
not  read  it  at  church  without  a 
suspicion  of  ill-breeding,  al¬ 
though  the  philosopher  greeley 
used  to  read  his,  square  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sermon  at 
the  church  where  he  was  wont 
to  worship,  but  at  table,  unless 
a  very  pretty  sits  next  to  you, 
it  is  held  no  sin  to  read  it  if 
one  can  but  get  at  it — and  there 
lies  the  trouble,  we  know  a 
genyleman  who  boards  at  a  very 
respectable  house,  he  takes  four 
morning  papers,  his  good  land¬ 
lady  lays  them  on  the  table  in 
the  morning,  but  unless  he  is 
brisk  enough  to  be  the  first  one 
down,  not  a  glimpse  can  be  get 
of  them  except  at  a  distance 
when  he  beholds  them  eagerly 
devoured  by  his  fellow  boarders, 
when  one  has  finished  reading  a 
paper,  he  passes  it  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  so  it  passes  along  the 
board,  consoling  everybody,  im¬ 
proving  the  digestion  of  every¬ 
body  but  the  unhappy  sub¬ 
scriber,  as  the  subscriber  is  a 
man  of  gentle  mood,  he  makes 
no  demand  for  his  own  but  his 
boiled  mutton  would  taste  better 
without  the  caper  sauce  than 
without  the  news,  and  the  nuts 
and  fruits  of  the  dessert  are 
tasteless  to  what  they  would  be, 
if  he  could  nibble  them  at  inter¬ 
vals,  with  the  last  shocking 
murder  and  the  Pony’s  (ex¬ 
press)  latest  advices,  to  parents 
we  say  teach  good  manners  in 
this  respect  to  your  boys,  edu¬ 
cate  them  into  the  creed  that  a 
newspaper  belongs  to  the  man 
who  pays  for  it,  and  that  to 
keep  him  out  of  reading  it  in  his 
own  chosen  time  is  a  very  vulgar 
method  of  genteel  stealing. 


is  our  plan  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  a  page  each  Sunday 
through  April  or  May,  1965. 
Thus,  if  accomplished,  we  will 
have  issued  about  275  full  pages 
— each  one  mirroring  the  events 
of  the  week  just  preceding  100 
years  ago. 

The  reader  thus  gets  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  is  living  in  1860, 
reading  a  fresh  newspaper,  one 
which  is  non-partisan  and  has 
no  ax  to  grind. 

At  this  point,  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  and  published  more  than 
25  pages.  We  have  made  a  couple 
of  typographical  errors.  But 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


An  Emerging  Press:  The  African  Story 


Bv  Bob  Warner  standing  by  African  ones.  How-  has  an  estimated  circulation  of 

ever,  they  enjoy  only  a  limited  50,000,  is  printed  in  Kik^go 
...  ,  i  li.-  1  circulation  among  evolues,  (edu-  while  Notre  Kongo,  circul»ti^ 

Smce  the  time  of  Thomas  government,  various  political  eated  or  literally  “evolved”  Con-  30,000,  is  writtenTn  French  u 
Jefferson,  Americans  have  con-  parties,  church  or  missionary  ,  most  of  whom  prefer  to  other  words,  an  uspiriS  ni 

sider^  It  a  b^ic  truism  of  po-  groups  The  continuance  of  this  ^ad  native  publications  printed  Usher  in  the  Congo  mS  fit 
htica  life  that  only  a  free  and  trend,  however  may  well  result  portiofof  thL^ 

Ptn hn htfitn>d  nennle  can  e^vem  in  the  establishment  of  strictly  .  .  ,  r.  ,  “‘ciiopu. 


enlightened  people  can  govern  in  the  establishment  of  strictly  j^^culars 


themselves. 


communications 


As  a  corallarv  of  that  maxim  terns  or  the  distribution  of  news- 
during  the  last  50  or  more  years  papers  and  magazines  almost 


Political  Pre>>s 

Last  year,  when  the  Belgian 


lation  he  wishes  to  reach  and 
then  choose  one  of  half  a  doten 
languages  to  suit  his  audience 
Out  of  a  total  population  of 


it  has  become  abundantly  clear  exclusively  devoted  to  disserta-  ^^®t  year,  wnen  tne  Belgian  o*  a  loiai  population  of 

in  this  lie  of  fast  tranLorta-  tions  on  political,  racial  and  re-  government  lifted  restrictions  13 million  only  343,000  peo- 


in  this  age  of  fast  transporta¬ 
tion,  electronic  communications, 

the  growth  of  complex  t^h-  jvijujon  People  .started  mushrooming  in  antici-  population.  Tshiluba  is  the  inort 

nological  societies  and  their  pation  of  independence.  By  the  widely  spoken  vernacular  in  th* 

ever-incrensmg  relations  with  Since  the  new  nations  -  in-  ^  enough,  S 

one  another,  that  an  efficient  eluding  those  which  have  been  Congolese  nLspapers,  most  of  largest  native  paper,  Die^ 

mass  communications  system  IS  established  and  republics  to  ^  Kikongo.  The  12  mjor 

an  elementary  necessity  for  the  come  -  con.stitute  a  total^pu-  periodicals  in  the  country  m 

survival  of  any  nation.  Without  lation  of  over  60  million  people  ^  positions  in  the  as  yet  un-  published  in  French  and  tht 

such  a  system  people  not  only  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  what  , _ ^ _ _  e _ . .j  .. 


ligious  subjects. 


on  the  licensing  of  newspapers,  pie  are  newspaper  reader*.  ThU 
the  African  political  press  figure  includes  the  European 
.started  mushrooming  in  antici-  population.  Tshiluba  is  the  moat 


such  a  system  people  not  only 


bom  republic.  Today  there  are  four  most  widely  used  vemacu- 


are  poorly  informed  about  What  their  present  communication  Telia  Kongo  7a  Si^Lo^k 

IS  happening  in  their  imrnediate  systems  am  like  and  what  may  pe^s  with  an  estimated  combined  Biso,  for  example,  a  monthly 
vicinity  but  they  are  totally  dis-  be  expmt^  in  the  future.  In  ^j^^„,^tion  of  20,000  and  25  magazine  published  by  a  CaSi 


oriented  in  regard  to  current  this  article  we  will  present  a  yaoers 

world  history  in  general  and  .survey  of  the  African  picture  .  ^  , 

their  place  within  its  framework  by  studying  press  conditions  in  ^  ° 

in  particular.  the  Congo  Republic  (formerly  These  papei 

Belgium),  Guinea,  Somali  and  edited  and  oft 
Many  Languages  Malaerasv.  In  a  subseauent  arti-  in  their  expi*e 


weekly  papers  with  an  estimated  lie  mission,  is  printed  in  Lin- 


150,000. 


gala  dialect  and  has  an  esti- 


C„n^“£pTbirr  (ionieri;  These  papers  -  none-too-well  '‘"1"  ’iSe"" 

Belgium),  _Guinea,  Somali  and  edit^  and  oftentimes  impulsive  “i**;  ‘ 


.nany  luanguages  Malagasy.  In  a  subsequent  arti-  in  their  expressions  of  editorial  t'-u-a.c. 

Within  this  context,  many  of  cle  we  will  deal  with  Asia  poli  j  -  have  taken  their  place  fJtated'' to  Lkongo  KiSiil! 
the  African  colonial  and  trust  through  a  study  of  developments  be.side  a  dozen  or  more  small  !p  ^  Lingala^and  fTIS! 
status  territories  which  recent-  in  Nepal  and  Ceylon.  but  influential^  publications  Cenerallv  .sSakin^the^. 


pictorial -educational  magaiim 
p  r  i  m  a  r  i  ly  for  -Africans,  is 


be.side  a  dozen  or  more  small  L  . 

but  influential  publications  Tshiluba,  LingalaamlFrendi. 


status  territories  which  recent-  vucy.un.  Generally  speaking  the  writ- 

ly  joined  or  are  scheduled  soon  The  Congo,  which  became  an  themselves  wUh^Lui  of  racT  comparatively 

iniTi  eVio  ■faiviilv  nf  nafinne  mHoiifinflpnt  rpniihlip  nnlv  fpw  incmseives  Wlvn  ISSUeS  01  race,  _ ,,  _ , _  .  .  _ _ , 


to  join  the  family  of  nations  independent  republic  only  a  fevv  incmseives  wiin  issues  oi  race 
are  a  problem  to  themselves  and  weeks  ago,  is  the  second  largest  national  purpose  and  economics 
the  world  community.  With  few  country  on  the  African  conti-  The  overall  picture  is  of  ar 


exceptions  they  represent  a  nent  with  a  population  of  13,- 
huge,  amorphous  mass  of  funda-  652,000.  The  European  propor- 
mentally  illiterate  peoples  who  tion  of  this  figure  is  112,700,  or 
speak  scores  of  vernacular  Ian-  less  than  1%. 
guages  ranging  from  Malgache  The  republic’s  literacy  rate, 


small  value  in  this  new  repob- 

country  on  the  African  conti-  u"  but  ^pL^ently  th^^^mmS- 

nent  with  a  population  of  13,-  ^merging  press  dominated  b>  .  must  still  be  aug- 

652,000.  The  European  propor-  groups:  the  African  politi-  the  spoken  wori!lfy 

tion  of  this  figure  is  112,700,  or  political  orators,  traveUia* 

ipeo  tVinn  1  cc,  Settler  political  press;  the  Lath-  ^  ,  ,  ,  ...  .  r* 

less  man  i  /c.  salesmen  and  children  returnmt 

,  ...  ,  olic  or  missionary  press  and  the  ,  ,  1.  1  n  1. 

The  republic  s  literacy  rate,  „i  home  from  school,  all  of  whom 

educational  system  and  commu-  .  .  ser\’e  to  spread  news  and  opin- 

nications  media  are  among  the  The  multiplicity  of  languages  ions  in  the  Congo. 


men  ted  by  the  spoken  word;  by 
political  orators,  traveUiag 


Editor  Jailed 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  whit 


guages  ranging  from  Malgache  The  republic’s  literacy  rate,  nress  ®  home  from  school,  all  of  whom 

(one  of  three  dialects  spoken  in  educational  system  and  commu-  ^  '  ser\’e  to  spread  news  and  opin- 

the  Republic  of  Malagasy)  to  nications  media  are  among  the  The  multiplicity  of  languages  ions  in  the  Congo. 

Mandingo  (one  of  30  vemacu-  best  developed  on  the  continent,  insures  the  fact  few  people  — 

lars  in  use  in  Guinea).  In  some  literacy  rate  is  35-40%  over-  Congolese  or  European  —  could  Editor  Jailed 

of  these  new  nations  a  modern,  ^11,  with  a  range  as  high  as  read  two  or  more  papers  in  or-  Jt  ig  too  early  to  predict  wh»t 
“civilized”  language  has  taken  (;o%  in  some  areas.  French  and  der  to  obtain  a  well-rounded  view  will  happen  when  the  present 
root  —  notably  French  —  but  Flemish  are  the  official  and  of  the  chaotic  political,  economic  crisis  eases  but  it  appears  u 
not  enough  to  insure  their  use  commercial  languages,  with  and  racial  problems  currently  though  independence  will  dns- 
as  an  effective  organ  of  mass  French  predominating.  How-  facing  the  new  republic.  Le  tically  alter  the  present  coin- 
communication.  ever,  there  are  no  figures  avail-  Courricr  d’Afrique,  for  exam-  position  of  the  press.  All,  w  * 

The  problem  is  further  com-  able  as  to  the  number  of  French-  pie,  a  daily  published  in  Leo-  large  part  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  speaking  Congolese.  poldville,  is  printed  in  French  emment  newspapers  probably 

economies  of  this  rash  of  new  The  language  situation  is  a  circulation  between  will  be  discontinued.  Premier 

republics  are  basically  unstable  complicated  by  the  presence  of  '^■10>000.  It  is  one  of  four  Catho-  Patrice  Lumumba  already  hu 
and  pre-industrial.  Few  private  between  120-200  vernaculars.  ‘J^c-oriented  newspapers  in  the  supressed  one  Belgian-owaed 
individuals  have  the  capital  to  Of  these  the  most  important  are  ,.7*^’  African  editm 

finance  and  maintain  newspa-  Tshiluba  (spoken  by  3%  mil-  and  Mited  by  Catholic  in  jail.  The  paper  gained  tht 

pers,  magazines  or  radio  sta-  Hon  people);  Kikongo  (spoken  •"‘ssions.  The  mission  papers  Premier’s  disfavor  by  publii- 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  each  by  1,200,000) ;  Kiswahili  (used  Massyidmno,  which  is  writ-  ing  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Se 
country  desperately  needs  to  es-  by  3  million)  and  Lingala  t  r  i  i  Interparo-  curity  Council  by  a  Congokm 

tablish  a  communications  sys-  (spoken  by  700  000).  chiaal  W  eekblad  van  Leopold-  Senator,  who  charged  Lumumb* 

tern  in  order  to  educate  and  in-  A  few  years'  aeo  about  354  Pointed  in  Flemish  and  with  being  a  dictator. 


tablish  a  communications  sys¬ 
tem  in  order  to  educate  and  in- 


— . . — -  A  few  years  ago  about  354  „  , 

form  its  people  and  to  help  publications  of  all  types  were  • 

mould  them  into  a  cohesive,  na-  published  in  the  Congo.  The  in-  • 

tional  unit.  Their  needs  are  im-  digenous  press,  however,  lagged 
mediate,  capital  is  difficult  to  behind  due  to  lack  of  capital  The 


Leopoldville  PresK 


A  mass  emigration  of  Eiuo- 
])eans  would  certainly  doom  the 
few  European-edited  dailies  and 


mediate,  capital  is  difficult  to  behind  due  to  lack  of  capital  The  largest  African  papers  weeklies  which  have  alwtyi 
obtain,  the  problems  of  Ian-  and  trained  personnel  and  a  also  are  published  in  Leopold-  existed  on  local  European  re*<i- 
guage,  illiteracy  and  technical  morass  of  government  restric-  ville.  Two  of  them,  Congo  Dieto  ership.  The  African  pi**i 
training  are  vast  and  complex,  tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  and  Notre  Congo  are  operated  meanwhile,  will  still  be  f»e*d 
In  many  of  the  newly  emer-  daily  newspapers  and  period!-  by  ABAKO  (Alliance  des  Ba-  with  the  Herculean  task  ol 
gent  countries  the  communica-  cals  written  by  and  for  Euro-  kongo),  a  political  party  which  reaching  13%  million  nativm; 
tions  void  has  been  filled  in  some  peans  stand  up  well  against  uses  the  papers  as  official  organs  some  of  them  educated  evolwk 
small  measure  either  by  the  Western  standards  and  are  out-  aimed  at  evolues.  Dieto,  which  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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FIYER  FRANCIS  GARY  POWERS  HAS  HIS  DAY  IN  COURT. 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

TALBURT,  New  York  World-Telegranr 


"YOU'RE  GREAT  BOX  OFFICE, 
KID!" 

IVEY,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 


BIG  POWERS 
AND  LIHLE  POWERS 
CARGILL,  Kings  Features 


GEHING  THE  SHOW 
ON  THE  ROAD 
WERNER,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 


AND  ADOLF  EICHMANN  WAITS  FOR  HIS 
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More  Newsmen  Than  Seats  for  Nazi’s  Trial 


By  Pal  Munroe 

Tel  Aviv 

(Note  —  The  author  is  head 
of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  and  is  on  a  tour 
of  the  .Middle  East.) 

Israeli  officials,  flushed  and 
happy  over  having  successfully 
captured  one-time  Nazi  terrorist 
Adolf  Eichmann,  are  deeply  in- 
salved  now  in  the  practical 
problem  of  setting  up  his  trial. 

All  other  problems  connected 
with  the  trial  —  now  set  for 
March  of  next  year  —  seem 
mild  compared  with  this  one: 
how  to  handle  the  horde  of 
newsmen  expected  from  abroad. 

Where  To  Put  Them? 

Mr.  Arye  Pyetan,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Israeli  Press  Office, 
shifts  nervously  in  his  chair  at 
the  very  mention  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  trial.  His  red  moustache 
twitching,  he  says  in  a  tone  of 
despair: 

“I  just  don’t  know  where  all 
the  newsmen  are  going  to  stay.” 

What  makes  Mr.  Pyetan  es¬ 
pecially  apprehensive  is  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  circular  he  put  out 
last  Aug.  7.  It  noted  with  clas¬ 
sic  understatement  that  “ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  press  in 
the  courtroom  will  ivot  be  un- 
lunited”  and  set  a  deadline  of 
Sept.  30  for  those  applying  for 
press  credentials. 

Mr.  Pyetan  did  not  have 
long  to  wait.  Responses  started 
rolling  in  within  a  few  hours 
and  are  coming  in  daily.  Best 
catiitote  to  date  of  the  crowd 
of  visiting  newsmen  —  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  500. 


For  example,  we  were  told 
that  Reuters  has  plans  to  send 
four  people;  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  two;  and  The  Day  (Na¬ 
tional  Jewish  daily  in  New  York 
City),  two. 

The  trial  will  be  held  in  a 
new  courtroom  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  completion  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Total  audience  capacity 
—  500. 

Thus  the  anticipated  number 
of  newsmen  wishing  to  witness 
the  trial  alone  would  fill  up  the 
chamber.  Mr.  Pyetan’s  solu¬ 
tion: 

“We  will  not  handle  it  like 
the  Nurem'oerg  trials  when  each 
country  was  allowed  only  a 
limited  number  of  reporters  in¬ 
side  the  courtroom.  We’ll  make 
every  effort  to  get  seats  inside 
the  chamber  for  virtually  all 
newsmen.  However,  we  also  may 
have  a  closed-circuit  television 
screen  in  a  nearby  building  set 
up  especially  for  newsmen. 

Limited  .Accommodation!* 

Prospective  solutions  for  other 
vexing  features  of  covering  the 
trial : 

Due  to  extremely  limited  ho¬ 
tel  accommodations  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  putting  up  some  newsmen 
as  far  away  as  Tel  Aviv  (an 
hour  and  a  half  away  by  car). 
The  Israeli  government  promises 
only  modest  help  in  getting  res¬ 
ervations. 

Denying  the  multiple  requests 
for  photographic  (coverage 
movie  and  still)  inside  the 
courtroom,  having  team  of  “of¬ 
ficial”  photographers  take  shots 


for  simultaneous  release. 

Holding  the  trial  in  Hebrew 
with  simultaneous  translation 
into  German  (for  the  benefit 
of  the  accused),  French  and 
English. 

All  out-going  stories  and 
broadcasts  will  be  subject  to 
censorship  (imposed  for  secur¬ 
ity  reasons)  but  clearance  of 
virtually  all  material  will  be 
“routine.” 

*  *  « 

RANDOM  NOTES . . . 

The  American-Israeli  Paper 
Mill  Corp.  at  Hadera,  owned  by 
the  Maser  paper  interests  of 
Chicago,  now  supplies  all  paper 
requirements  for  Israel.  It  im¬ 
ports  pulp  from  Finland  and 
elsewhere.  Quality  of  newsprint 
has  been  poor  but  is  improving. 

Unlike  the  experience  in  many 
other  countries,  the  number  of 
daily  newspapers  in  Israel  is 
expanding,  now  totals  24.  The 
greatest  bulk  of  circulation  is 
in  Hebrew  dailies,  although  oth¬ 
ers  are  published  in  English 
(the  Jerusalem  Post),  German, 
-Arabic,  Hungarian,  French  and 
Polish.  Eleven  of  the  dailies  are 
subsidized  directly  by  political 
parties.  The  Communist  daily 
has  a  feeble  circulation  of  only 
a  few  himdred.  .  .  . 

Various  Languages 

Weekly  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  Bulgarian,  Rumanian 
and  Yiddish. 

The  large  number  of  news¬ 
papers  has  produced  a  shortage 
of  trained  newsmen  and  many 
old-timers  are  holding  down  jobs 
on  two  —  meaning  long  hours 


but  putting  their  pay  (up  to 
$150  weekly)  easily  in  the  top 
10  percent  of  the  country’s  sal- 
ari^  class. 

Israel’s  largest  daily  (Maariv 
—  77,000  daily  with  87,000  on 
pre-Sabbath  Fridays)  sells  for 
four  cents,  is  employee-owned 
(70  percent  of  the  voting  stock) . 
It  is  an  evening  paper  which 
runs  4-8  pages  daily  and  up  to 
20  on  Fridays.  Comics  were 
tried  but  dropped.  Has  good 
sports  coverage. 

It  is  independent  politically. 
Only  one-third  of  income  is  from 
advertising  but  the  paper  is  so 
profitable  that  all  hands  were 
paid  bonuses  last  year  equiva¬ 
lent  to  two  and  a  half  months 
of  work. 
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Navy  Receives 
Foreign  Papers 

CLinrELAND 
The  best  place  in  Cleveland 
to  get  foreign  newspapers  is  not 
on  a  newsstand  but  at  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Finance  Center. 

Papers  from  nearly  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  can  be  found 
at  the  center,  which  handles  pay 
checks  from  personnel  from 
every  comer  of  the  globe.  Dis¬ 
bursing  officers  on  ships  and  at 
naval  stations  send  in  their 
financial  reports,  wrapped  in  the 
newspapers  for  added  protection. 

The  papers,  which  include  a 
morning  daily  from  Okinawa 
and  an  afternoon  daily  from 
Yugoslavia,  are  eagerly  read 
by  Navy  people  at  the  center. 
The  papers  aren’t  for  sale.  A 
surprising  number  of  them  are 
English-language  dailies. 
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An  Emerging  Press;  The  African  Story 


Bv  Bob  Warner  standing  by  African  ones.  How-  has  an  estimated  circulation  of 

ever,  they  enjoy  only  a  limited  50,000,  is  printed  in  Kik^n 

rriL  i  •  14.-  1  circulation  among  evolues,  (edu-  while  Notre  Kongo,  circulafi^ 

Since  the  time  of  Thomas  government,  various  political  eated  or  literally  “evolved”  Con-  30,000,  is  written  in 

Jefferson  Americans  have  con-  parties,  church  or  missionary  ^jese),  most  of  whom  prefer  to  other  words,  an  aspiriS  Jk 

sider^  It  a  b^ic  truism  of  po-  ^ups  The  continuance  of  this  ^ead  native  publications  printed  Usher  in  the  Congo  mist  fit 

htical  life  that  only  a  free  and  trend,  however,  may  well  result  u  ■  j  •  j  u  4.  “W 

r  y  -u  t  ui-  *1..  either  in  French  or  various  ver-  decide  what  portion  of  the  nomi 

enlightened  people  can  govern  in  the  establishment  of  strictly  intinn  he.  ♦  '^"epopu- 


enliglitenea  people  can  govern 
themselves. 

As  a  corallary  of  that  maxim 


national  communications  sys¬ 
tems  or  the  distribution  of  news- 


during  the  last  50  or  more  years  papers  and  magazines  almost 
it  has  become  abundantly  clear  exclusively  devoted  to  disserta- 


in  this  age  of  fast  transporta¬ 
tion,  electronic  communications, 
the  growth  of  complex  tech¬ 
nological  societies  and  their 
ever-increasing  relations  with 


tions  on  political,  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  subjects. 

60  IVlillian  People 


naculars.  lation  he  wishes  to  reach  «k1 

then  choose  one  of  half  a  dozen 
Poliiical  Press  languages  to  suit  his  audience. 

Last  year,  when  the  Belgian  Out  of  a  total  population  of 
government  lifted  restrictions  13  million  only  343,000  peo- 
on  the  licensing  of  newspapers,  pie  are  newspaper  readers.  Thi* 
the  African  political  press  figure  includes  the  European 
started  mushrooming  in  antici-  population.  Tshiluba  is  the  most 
pation  of  independence.  By  the  widely  spoken  vernacular  in  the 


ever-increasing  relations  with  Since  the  new  nations  —  in- 

® P^d  of  the  year  about  a  dozen  republic  yet,  oddly  enough,  the 
one  another,  that  an  efficient  eluding  those  which  have  been  r-  i  *  r  i  *•  ^  r 

’  .  .  *  ui-  u  j  j  _ ^  ui-  +  Congolese  newspapers,  most  of  largest  native  paper,  Dieto, nnb- 

mass  communications  system  is  established  and  republics  to  nr t'v,  io  • 

,  ,  -4.  *.-4-  t  4  4  1  them  organs  of  vanous  political  lisnes  in  Kikongo.  I  he  12  maior 

an  elementary  necessity  for  the  come  —  constitute  a  total  popu-  . .  *  .  ,  *1,  t 

,  ,  4.  1  r  -•n  _  ii-  1  parties,  were  vying  for  innuen-  periodicals  in  the  country  ai* 

survival  of  any  nation.  Without  lation  of  over  60  million  people,  u  ?  , 

,  .  ^  ,  4  1-4.-  nr  i  ■J  U4.  tial  positions  in  the  as  yet  un-  published  m  French  and  the 

such  a  svstem  people  not  only  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  what  ,  ui  fnj  4.u^  r-™4.  ji  j 

i*  44  44  Y  H  j  republic.  Today  there  are  four  most  widely  used  vemaen- 

are  poorly  informed  about  what  their  present  communication  ^  e-;  r  i  ■ 

-..i.--  j-4  4,  11  JU4™.  seven  daily  Congolese  newspa-  lars.  Kongo  ya  Stka-Lokasa  la 

IS  happening  in  their  immediate  systems  are  like  and  what  may  iu  ^  4.  j  u-  j  44, 

.  .  "  .  4.  4.U  4  4.  II  4  .4  „  1 4.  4 V. 4.  r..4„«4Y  T«  pers  With  an  estimated  combined  aiso,  for  example,  a  monthh 

vicinitv  but  they  are  totallv  dis-  be  expected  in  the  future.  In  •  ,  ,  nnnnn  j  oc  _ _ ui  „u  j  u  r. 

.  j  4  4  4U  ^1  11  _ _  „4  „  circulation  of  20,000  and  26  magazine  published  by  a  Catho- 

oriented  in  regard  to  current  this  article  we  will  present  a  -44,’ li,.  YnUemn  i=  iT 


magazine  published  by  a  Catho- 


iTv.-  4  ■  r  ,1  7  r  weekly  papers  with  an  estimated  He  mission,  is  printed  in  Lin- 

world  history  in  general  and  surv'ey  of  the  African  picture  ^.j^culation  of  150,000.  Hi«wV  ZT 


their  place  within  its  framework  by  studying  press  conditions  in 
in  particular.  the  Congo  Republic  (formerly 


gala  dialect  and  has  an  esti- 


Many  Languages  Malagasy.  In  a  subsequent  arti-  in  their  expressions  of  editorial 

Within  this  context,  many  of  ele  we  will  deal  with  Asia  policy  —  have  taken  their  place 
the  African  colonial  and  trust  through  a  study  of  developments  beside  a  dozen  or  more  small 
status  territories  which  recent-  in  Nepal  and  Ceylon.  but  influential  publications 

ly  joined  or  are  scheduled  soon  The  Congo,  which  became  an  "'bioh  also  primarily  concern 
to  join  the  family  of  nations  independent  republic  only  a  few  themselves  with  issues  of  race, 
are  a  problem  to  themselves  and  weeks  ago,  is  the  second  largest  national  purpose  and  economics, 
the  world  community.  With  few  country  on  the  African  conti-  overall  picture  is  of  an 

exceptions  they  represent  a  nent  with  a  population  of  13,-  press  dominated  by 

huge,  amorphous  mass  of  funda-  652,000.  The  European  propor-  tour  groups :  the  African  politi- 
mentally  illiterate  peoples  who  tion  of  this  fig^ure  is  112,700,  or  press;  the  Belgian  or  A^ite- 
speak  scores  of  vernacular  Ian-  less  than  1%.  ‘^^ttler  political  press;  the  Cath- 

guages  ranging  from  Malgache  The  republic’s  literacy  rate,  "l!*: 

(one  of  three  dialects  spoken  in  educational  system  and  commu-  ^ 

the  Republic  of  Malagasy)  to  nications  media  are  among  the  The  multiplicity  of  languages 


u,  4U44y 4.4^1,4  4..=  W44U.W44.44>  .4  _  „ wpl  1  Hiated  circu latiou  of  1 1 ,000.  JVoz 

the  Congo  Republic  (formerly  these  papers  —  none-too-well  „;„„.,i„4:..„  Aon^\ 

Belgium),  Guinea,  Somali  and  edited  and  oftentimes  impulsive  43,000,  i 

Malagasy.  In  a  subsequent  arti-  in  their  expressions  of  editorial  P'ctorial -educationa  magazine 


The  Coneo  which  became  an  "’hich  also  primarily  concern  ^  spiraling  me  wn^ 

f  themselves  with  issues  of  race,  ten  _word  is  of  comparatively 


p  r  i  m  a  r  i  ly  for  Africans,  is 
printed  in  Kikongo,  Kiswahili, 
Tshiluba,  Lingala  and  Frendi. 
Generally  speaking  the  writ- 


The  overall  picture  is  of  an 
emerging  press  dominated  by 
four  groups:  the  African  politi¬ 
cal  press ;  the  Belgian  or  white- 
settler  political  press;  the  Cath- 


.small  value  in  this  new  repub¬ 
lic.  Its  use  is  increasing  daily 
but  presently  the  communica¬ 
tions  system  must  still  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  spoken  word;  by 
political  orators,  travelling 


olic  or  missionary  pr^s  and  the  f ‘esm^n  and  children  returning 
anti-clerical  press. 

ser\’e  to  spread  news  and  opin- 
The  multiplicity  of  languages  ions  in  the  Congo, 
insures  the  fact  few  people  — 

Congolese  or  European  —  could  Editor  Jailed 

read  two  or  more  papers  in  or-  it  is  too  early  to  predict  what 


Mandingo  (one  of  30  vemacu-  i)est  developed  on  the  continent,  insures  the  fact  few  people  — 

lars  in  use  in  Guinea).  In  some  its  literacy  rate  is  35-40%  over-  Congolese  or  European  —  could  Editor  Jailed 

of  these  new  nations  a  modern,  with  a  range  as  high  as  read  two  or  more  papers  in  or-  it  is  too  early  to  predict  what 

“civilized”  language  has  taken  in  some  areas.  French  and  der  to  obtain  a  well-rounded  view  happen  when  the  present 

root  —  notably  French  —  but  Flemish  are  the  official  and  of  the  chaotic  political,  economic  crisis  eases  but  it  appears  as 
not  enough  to  insure  their  use  commercial  languages,  with  and  racial  problems  currently  though  independence  will  dras- 
as  an  effective  organ  of  mass  French  predominating.  How-  facing  the  new  republic.  Le  tically  alter  the  present  corn- 
communication.  ever,  there  are  no  figures  avail-  Courrier  d’Afrique,  for  exam-  position  of  the  press.  All,  ora 

The  problem  is  further  com-  able  as  to  the  number  of  French-  pie,  a  daily  published  in  Leo-  large  part  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  speaking  Congolese.  poldville,  is  printed  in  French  emment  newspapers  probably 

economies  of  this  rash  of  new  The  language  situation  is  ^  circulation  between  will  be  discontinued.  Premier 

republics  are  basically  unstable  complicated  by  the  presence  of  Catho-  Patrice  Lumumba  already  haz 

and  pre-industrial.  Few'  private  betw’een  120-200  vernacular's,  bc-oriented  newspapers  in  the  supressed  one  Belgian-owned 
individuals  have  the  capital  to  Of  these  the  most  important  are  African  edit® 

finance  and  maintain  newspa-  Tshiluba  (spoken  by  3%  mil-  and  Mited  by  Catholic  in  jail.  The  paper  gained  the 

pers,  magazines  or  radio  sta-  lion  people);  Kikongo  (spoken  '"‘^sions.  The  mission  papers  Premier’s  disfavor  by  publish- 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  each  by  1,200,000) ;  Kiswahili  (used  Massyidmno,  which  is  writ-  ing  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Se 
country-  desperately  needs  to  es-  by  3  million)  and  Lingala  Interparo-  curity  Council  by  a  Congolw 

tablish  a  communications  sys-  (spoken  by  700,000).  chiaal  n  eekblad  van  Leopold-  Senator,  who  charged  Lumumbi 

tern  in  order  to  educate  and  in-  a  few  years'  ago  about  354  P^'^i^ted  in  Flemish  and  with  being  a  dictator, 

form  its  pwple  and  to  help  publications  of  all  types  were  I’^nch.  ^  mass  emigration  of  Euro- 

mould  them  into  a  cohesive,  na-  published  in  the  Congo.  The  in-  I  . .  ,.||  »  peans  would  certainly  doom  the 

tional  unit.  Their  needs  are  ini-  digenous  press,  however,  lagged  "  few  European-edited  dailiezzml 

mediate,  capital  is  difficult  to  behind  due  to  lack  of  capital  The  largest  African  papers  weeklies  which  have  alwiys 
obtain,  the  problems  of  Ian-  and  trained  personnel  and  a  also  are  published  in  Lwpold-  existed  on  local  European  reiil- 
guage,  illiteracy  and  technical  morass  of  government  restric-  ville.  Two  of  them,  Congo  Dieto  ership.  The  African  pressi 
training  are  vast  and  complex,  tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  and  Notre  Congo  are  operated  meanwhile,  will  still  be  f»e«l 
In  many  of  the  newly  emer-  daily  newspapers  and  period!-  by  ABAKO  (Alliance  des  Ba-  with  the  Herculean  task  rf 
gent  countries  the  communica-  cals  written  by  and  for  Euro-  kongo),  a  political  party  which  reaching  13%  million  nativm; 
tions  void  has  been  filled  in  some  peans  stand  up  well  against  uses  the  papers  as  official  organs  some  of  them  educated  evoloft 
small  measure  either  by  the  Western  standards  and  are  out-  aimed  at  evolues.  Dieto,  which  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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ten  in  Swahili  and  Interparo-  curity  Council  by  a  Congokse 
chiaal  Weekblad  van  Leopold-  Senator,  who  charged  Lumumbi 
stad,  printed  in  Flemish  and  with  being  a  dictator. 
French.  ^  mass  emigration  of  Euro- 

LeoDoldville  certainly  doom  tbe 

P**  few  European-edited  dailiei  «»l 


The  largest  African  papers  weeklies  which  have  alwip 
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BIG  POWERS 
AND  LiniE  POWERS 
CARGILL,  Kings  Features 


"YOU’RE  GREAT  BOX  OFFICE. 
KID!" 

IVEY,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

TALBURT,  New  York  World-Telegram 


GEHING  THE  SHOW 
ON  THE  ROAD 

WERNER,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


AND  AIH)LF  EKJIMANN  WAITS  FOR  HIS 


More  Newsmen  Than  Seats  for  Nazi’s  Trial 


for  simultaneous  release.  but  putting  their  pay  (up  to 

Holding  the  trial  in  Hebrew  $150  weekly)  easily  in  the  top 
with  simultaneous  translation  10  percent  of  the  country's  sal- 
into  German  (for  the  benefit  aried  class, 
of  the  accused),  French  and  Israel’s  largest  daily  {Mdariv 
English.  —  77,000  daily  with  87,000  on 

All  out-going  stories  and  pre-Sabbath  Fridays)  sells  for 
broadcasts  will  be  subject  to  four  cents,  is  employee-owned 
censorship  (imposed  for  secur-  (70  percent  of  the  voting  stock), 
ity  reasons)  but  clearance  of  It  is  an  evening  paper  which 

virtually  all  material  will  be  runs  4-8  pages  daily  and  up  to 

“routine.”  20  on  Fridays.  Comics  were 

*  •  *  tried  but  dropped.  Has  good 

RANDOM  NOTE.S  .  .  .  sports  coverage. 

It  is  independent  politically. 
The  American-Israeli  Paper  Only  one-third  of  income  is  from 

Mill  Corp.  at  Hadera,  owned  by  advertising  but  the  paper  is  so 

the  Maser  paper  interests  of  profitable  that  all  hands  were 

,  j,  ..  i-i  Chicago,  now  supplies  all  paper  bonuses  last  year  equiva- 

We  will  not  handle  it  like  requirements  for  Israel.  It  im-  lent  to  two  and  a  half  months 

the  Nurenuerg  trials  when  each  ports  pulp  from  Finland  and  of  work, 
country  was  allowed  only  a  elsewhere.  Quality  of  newsprint 
Mr.  Arye  Pyetan,  deputy  di-  hmited  number  of  reporters  in-  bas  been  poor  but  is  improving.  * 

rector  of  the  Israeli  Press  Office,  courtroom.  We’ll  make  Unlike  the  experience  in  many  TVovv  Ttrcriyrn 

shifts  nervously  in  his  chair  at  ®very  effort  to  get  seats  inside  other  countries,  the  number  of  _  _ 

the  very  mention  of  the  forth-  chamber  for  virtually  all  daily  newspapers  in  Israel  is  ^  oreign  "apers 

coming  trial.  His  red  moustache  newsmen.  However,  we  also  rnay  expanding,  now  totals  24.  The  Cleveland 

twitching,  he  says  in  a  tone  of  a  closed-circuit  television  greatest  bulk  of  circulation  is  xbe  best  place  in  Cleveland 

despair:  screen  m  a  nearby  building  set  jn  Hebrew  dailies,  although  oth-  to  get  foreign  newspapers  is  not 

“I  just  don’t  know  where  all  '^P  especially  for  newsmen.  grs  are  published  in  English  on  a  newsstand  but  at  the  U.  S. 

the  newsmen  are  going  to  stay.”  Limited  Accommodaiion.H  Jerusalem  Post),  German,  Navy  Finance  Center. 

What  makes  Mr.  Pyetan  es-  Arabic,  Hungarian,  French  and  Papers  from  nearly  every- 

peeially  apprehensive  is  the  re-  Prospective  solutions  for  other  Polish.  Eleven  of  the  dailies  are  where  in  the  world  can  be  found 
sponse  to  a  circular  he  put  out  vexing  features  of  covering  the  subsidized  directly  by  political  at  the  center,  which  handles  pay 

last  Aug.  7.  It  noted  with  clas-  trial :  parties.  The  Communist  daily  checks  from  personnel  from 

sic  understatement  that  “ac-  Due  to  extremely  limited  ho-  has  a  feeble  circulation  of  only  every  comer  of  the  globe.  Dis- 
renunodation  for  the  press  in  tel  accommodations  in  Jerusa-  a  few  hundred.  .  .  .  bursing  officers  on  ships  and  at 

the  courtroom  will  not  be  un-  lem,  putting  up  some  newsmen  „  .  naval  stations  send  in  theii 

limited”  and  set.  n  deadline  nf  a.s  far  awav  as  Tel  Aviv  ^an  Various  Languages  nennnfo  nn-anned  in 
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Auto  Preview  Writers  Balk  at  Restrictions 


Mukwonago,  Wis. 

Some  newsmen  broke  a  long 
standing  tradition  of  the  auto 
industry  by  reporting  details  of 
1961  model  Rambler  cars,  re¬ 
vealed  at  an  off-the-record  press 
preview  here  Aug.  16-18,  nearly 
two  months  ahead  of  American 
Motors’  official  Oct.  12  public 
introduction  date  for  the  cars. 

When  Joseph  C.  Ingraham  of 
the  New  York  Times,  John  Quirt 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  Tom  Blinkhom  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  indi¬ 
cated  they  were  going  to  report 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  re¬ 
gardless  of  release  date,  the 
wire  service  representatives  as 
well  as  other  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  and  magazine  writers 
decided  to  follow  suit. 


Some  Object 

But  veteran  automotive  beat 
newsmen  like  Ralph  Watts  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  and 
Hugh  Quinn,  news  editor  of 
Automotive  Industries,  strongly 
objected  to  violations  of  the 
off-the-record  code  and  charged 
those  reporters  doing  so  with  a 
breach  of  good  faith. 

Pleas  from  American  Motors 
Corp.  president  George  Romney 
and  public  relations  director 
Howard  Halas  to  have  “product 
details”  of  the  company’s  1961 
Rambler  line  withheld  until 
October  were  largely  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

Some  80  newsmen  had  been 
invited  to  the  preview  which 
was  stagred  at  Rainbow  Springs 
Lodge,  a  secluded  fishing  and 


hunt  club  near  Mukwonago, 
about  40  miles  southwest  of 
Milwaukee,  and  at  the  company’s 
proving  grounds  near  Burling¬ 
ton,  Wis. 

Set  Release  Date 

Informed  that  certain  re¬ 
porters  were  going  to  disregard 
the  off-the-record  prohibition, 
Mr.  Romney  prefaced  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  grroup  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  details  not  be 
reported  until  the  Oct.  12  intro¬ 
duction  date  in  accordance  with 
accepted  practice.  This  was 
necessary,  he  said — 

1)  To  reconcile  the  conflicting 
deadlines  of  the  various  media 
represented  at  the  preview — 
dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  radio 
and  television;  and 

2)  “In  the  interests  of  the 
whole  auto  industry.”  Prema¬ 
ture  release,  he  claimed,  would 
adversely  affect  new  car  dealer 
sales  during  the  two  months 
left  of  the  1960  model  season. 

Mr.  Romney  intimated  that 
his  company  would  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  if  de¬ 
tail^  stories  went  out  so  early. 

“If  we  are  going  to  change 
,  the  rules”  (about  reporting  off- 
the-record  press  previews),  he 
■  said,  “everybody  should  know 
;  about  it,”  meaning  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  reporters  to  treat  pre- 
[  views  of  other  car  companies  in 
the  same  fashion. 

While  frowning  on  the  use  of 
I  “product  details,”  Mr.  Romney 
1  said  that  reporters,  of  course, 
I  could  indulge  in  “broad  editorial- 
l  izing.” 


American  Motors  was  the 
first  car  company  to  preview  its 
1961  line.  Others  will  follow  in 
rapid  succession :  Studebaker- 
Packard  Corp.,  Aug.  30 ;  Chevro¬ 
let,  Aug.  31 ;  Chrysler  Corp., 
early  in  September. 

Many  of  the  details  American 
Motors  wanted  withheld  already 
had  leaked  out,  such  as  its  rev¬ 
olutionary  (lie-cast  aluminum 
engine  and  new  convertible 
model  in  the  drastically  restyled 
Rambler  American  series. 

New  York  Timesman  Ingra¬ 
ham  justified  what  some  other 
reporters  criticized  as  a  “viola¬ 
tion  of  trust”  by  saying,  “I 
am  not  going  to  quote  anybody. 
What  I  get  here  can  be  reported 
on  a  ‘not  for  attribution’  basis. 
If  you  think  I  came  1,000  miles 
to  keep  news  off-the-record, 
you’re  mistaken. 

“Besides,”  he  said,  “the  com¬ 
panies  get  an  extra  story  in 
print  by  scheduling  their  pre¬ 
views  this  far  ahead  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  Its  just  additional  product 
propaganda.” 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  in¬ 
sisted  on  handling  the  preview 
as  a  straightforward  news  event. 
Ross  Dick,  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal’s  business  editor,  put  it  this 
way:  “When  we  send  a  man  to 
cover  a  press  conference,  we 
expect  him  to  report  the  news 
from  that  conference.” 

American  Motors  was  cogni¬ 
zant  of  his  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  Mr.  Dick  said,  and 
could  have  barred  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  reporter  (Tom 
Blinkhom)  from  the  preview. 


“With  over  25,.i00  WiscoB*, 
people  employed  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Milwaukee  and  Kenodu 
plants,  we  are  vitally  interetlei 
in  reporting  whatever  is  news 
worthy  about  American  Moton 
when  it  arises,  as  it  happens.’ 
Mr.  Dick  said. 

Ate  Dust 

Commented  Chicago  Daify 
News  auto  editor  Dick  Griftiu 
“I  ate  dust  last  year  when  I 
‘held  for  release’  as  some  othpr- 
used  what  they  got  at  previevrs 
Autos  are  the  third  most  |)opu 
lar  topic  in  the  United  .st.5t>s, 
after  sex  and  money.  Whit 
happens  at  an  auto  preview  - 
of  great  public  interest.” 

Mr.  Griffin  agreed  that  swh 
previews  were  valuable  in  ob¬ 
taining  background  material  og 
companies  and  their  prcMiucuv 
“But  I  would  prefer  to  hin 
previews  all  come  together  joR 
before  dealer  introduction  so  we 
could  get  the  storj'  and  write  it 
without  ‘holding  for  release’." 

Said  Jack  Vandenburg,  United 
Pre.ss  International  auto  writer; 
“Nothing  should  be  said  at  i 
preview,  no  products  should  !- 
shown  and  detailed  that  a  com¬ 
pany  wants  off-the-record,  to 
.stay  off-the-record. 

“Furthennore,  if  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  pixrduct  information  from 
other  sources  prior  to  the  pre 
view,  I  do  not  feel  bound  to 
withhold  mention  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  when  they  are  confirmed 
at  the  preview.” 

Mr.  Vandenburg  said  he  re 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Miami  Herald  Breaks 
Ground  for  Big  Plant 


Miami,  Fla. 

Wielding  silver-plated  shovels 
and  stripped  to  their  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  30  executives  and  old- 
timers  each  turned  a  spadeful 
of  dirt  last  week  to  officially 
break  ground  for  the  Miami 
Herald’s  new  multi-million-dol- 
lar  waterfront  plant. 

Donned  Helmet 

Herald  General  Manager 
James  L.  Knight  then  donned 
a  steel  helmet  along  with  Herald 
columnist  Jack  Bell  to  man  a 
bulldozer  as  a  final  bit  of 
breaking  gpxiund. 

The  new  building,  equivalent 
to  a  seven-story  building  and 
<»vering  more  than  two  city 
blocks  between  two  causeways 


on  Miami’s  Biscayne  Bay,  is 
slated  for  completion  in  1962. 
The  building’s  press  room,  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  adjoining  structure, 
is  desigpied  to  accommodate  135 
units  and  15  folders. 

Size  of  Football  Field 

The  news  room  will  be  300 
feet  long — the  size  of  a  f(X)tball 
field — and  150  feet  wide. 

Naess  and  Murphy,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers.  Contract  for  construction 
was  awarded  to  Gust  K.  New- 
berg,  of  Los  Angeles,  Miami  and 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Knight  said  the  new 
plant  will  be  capable  of  printing 
1,000,000  papers  a  day.  The 
current  circulation  is  as  high 
as  432,000. 


BULLDOZER  BUSTERS  —  Miami  Harold  ganeral  managar  Jam**  I 
Knight  (r)  manipulates  a  bulldoier  to  break  ground  for  the  vMt  m* 
Herald  building  while  veteran  Herald  columnist  Jack  Bell  offers  m** 
backseat-driver's  "eipert''  advice. 
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Quality  of  Product  Is 
Biggest  Factor — Spear 


Chicagoan  Discusses  New  Factors 
Facing  Today’s  Circulators 

By  Georue  4.  Brandenhuru 

Chicago  to  improve  their  product,  so 
“We  don’t  speak  about  new  that  today’s  metropolitan  paper 
orders,  we  ask  ‘How  many  new  has  a  lot  more  news  and  edi- 
readen’?”  said  Louis  L.  Spear,  torial  content,  along:  with  a  great 
cepresident  —  circulation  of  deal  more  advertising.  So  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  a.nd  Chi-  paper  is  bulkier  and  harder  to 
eago  Daily  News,  in  summing  read  on  the  bus,  or  elevated 
up  his  views  on  the  economics  train,  but  it  is  a  complete  news- 
of  itHxlem  day  circulation.  paper  and  it  costs  more. 

“One  reader  is  worth  a  hun-  “’The  reader  gets  much  more 
dred  orders,”  he  asserted,  news  for  his  money,  but  the 
"Therefore,  we  don’t  think  in  price  has  gone  up,  and  the  aver- 
t  rms  of  cost-per-order,  but  age  guy  can’t  afford  to  buy  a 
what  does  it  cost  to  get  one  newspaper  promiscuously,”  ex- 
reader?  Our  experience  has  plained  Mr.  Spear.  “He’s  forced 
been  that  it  may  cost  as  high  to  make  a  choice.  And  here  is 
as  $50.”  where  the  quality  of  your  paper 

„  „  - ,  „  plays  an  important  role  in  help- 

Murt  Meet  New  Factors  jug  reader  to  make  up  his 

It  is  Lou  Spear’s  contention  mind  which  paper  he  prefers.” 
that  circulation  managers  must  Shopping  Habits — People 

^  their  thinking  to  what  new  ^  great  deal  of  their  weekly 
factors  have  entered  the  picture  shopping  at  neighborhood  shop- 
as  far  as  circulation  coverage  Pmg  centers  and  at  super- 
15  concerned,  as  compared  with  n^kets.  ‘”1116  mt^em  tech- 
newspaper  operations  a  genera-  tiiques  of  deep  freezing  of  foods 
tion  ago.  He,  himself,  is  a  lawyer  make  it  possible  for  the  house- 
by  profession  and  a  newspaper  'wif®  to  shop  only  once  a  week,” 
distributor  by  birth.  He,  and  his  said  Mr.  Spear.  “My  mother 
father  before  him,  and  now  his  shopped  every  day,  because  we 
brothers,  have  owned  newspaper  i'ad  ice  in  our  ice  box.  But  to- 
(hitributorships  in  Chicago  and  day,  people  don’t  have  to  go  to 
suburbs.  Lou  brought  a  fresh  the  store  every  day  and  thus 
■new  outlook”  on  circulation  are  not  exposed  to  newsstands 
problems  with  him  when  he  as  frequently.” 


beeune  Sun-Times  circulation 
director  in  1952. 

As  Lou  Spear  sees  it,  there 


Make  a  Qioice 


Getting  back  to  the  improved 
are  six  major  new  factors  that  product,  Mr.  Spear  pointed  out 
hire  a  vital  effect  on  today’s  that  the  quality  of  the  four  ma- 
newspaper  circulation  patterns,  jor  daily  newspapers  in  Chi- 
These  include:  cago  is  so  good  that  readers 

1.  Television — TV  both  as  an  know  they  are  getting  all  the 

entertainment  and  news  medium  essential  news,  plus  plenty  of 
dmously  has  had  an  effect  on  features,  regardless  of  which 
the  reading  time  of  the  average  paper  they  may  choose  to  buy. 
®lmdual.  “But  people  today  don’t  buy 

2.  Transportation — mobility  of  papers  haphazardly,  not  when 
““dem  transportation,  with  they  pay  7c  daily  and  20c 
®>re  people  driving  their  own  Sunday,”  he  noted. 

***1,  rather  than  using  public  “Today,  a  man  makes  one  de- 
®*Mportation,  such  as  trains  cision,  namely  when  he  is  going 
uxi  busses,  has  resulted  in  loss  to  read  his  paper,  whether  it  is 
^  reading  time  going  to  and  going  to  be  a  morning  paper  or 
At  the  same  time  an  evening  paper,”  he  con- 
’Jiere  hu  been  a  so-called  “mass  tinned.  “Then  he  decides  where 
®P»tion”  to  suburbia.  Result:  he  is  going  to  buy  that  paper 
fwer  profitable  newsstands  in  in  terms  of  convenience — news- 
^  «ty  and  suburbs.  stand,  or  home  delivered.  Once 

3.  Improved  Product  —  News-  he  has  selected  his  newspaper, 

generally  have  continued  he  is  generally  perfectly  satis- 
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fied  and  is  not  interested  in 
making  another  choice,  unless 
his  first  choice  fails  to  measure 
up  to  his  concept  of  quality.” 

Mr.  Spear  contends  that  most 
newspapers  have  not  lost  total 
readership,  in  fact,  surveys  show 
that  more  people  are  reading 
newspapers  than  ever  before. 
“But  we  have  lost  newspaper 
statistics  in  relation  to  dupli¬ 
cate  buys,”  he  declared. 

"Floating  Public’ 

In  metropolitan  cities,  there 
is  another  circulation  factor 
that  often  stumps  circulators 
in  studying  newsstand  sales  rela¬ 
tive  to  daily  returns  by  individ¬ 
ual  stands,  yet  a  rather  overall 
static  figure  on  total  newsstand 
sales.  Mr.  Spear  says  there  is 
a  “floating  purchasing  public” 
that  represents  from  18  to  20^^c 
of  the  daily  newsstand  sales. 

This  “floating  public”  con¬ 
sists  of  folks  who,  during  the 
course  of  a  year,  are  off  seven 
to  10  days  because  of  illness; 
those  who  take  from  two  to  four 
weeks  vacation  annually;  and 
the  many  who  “lose  a  da>  ’  from 
work  for  weddings,  funerals, 
dental  and  doctor  appointments, 
including  the  dentists  and  doc¬ 
tors  who,  in  turn,  take  Wednes¬ 
days  off  from  their  practice. 

“These  people  don’t  all  stop 
taking  a  paper,  but  they  will 
buy  one  at  a  different  location 
and  thus  change  the  sales  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  various  newsstand 
dealers,”  explained  Mr.  Spear. 

Calculated  Buyers 

“People  buy  newspapers  today 
on  a  calculated  plan,  so  once 
you  have  them  ‘sold’  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  quality  product  and  good 
service,  you  are  likely  to  hold 
them  as  regular  readers,”  he 
continued. 

“We  don’t  believe  that  head¬ 
lines  sell  newspapers  anymore. 
A  banner  line  that  says:  ‘Pat¬ 
terson  Wins  By  K.O.’  and  is 
backed  up  with  only  a  bulletin 
lead  that  confirms  Patterson’s 
victory  isn’t  worth  a  damn  as 
far  as  increased  sales  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  would  rather  wait  for 
the  next  edition  with  a  more 
complete  stoiy  and  pictures,  thus 
maintaining  the  quality  of  our 
product. 

“I  have  told  our  editors,  ‘Don’t 
grive  us  just  a  headline  to  sell — 
or  just  a  sensational  story — but 
give  us  a  good  overall  product. 


Louis  L.  Spear 


day  in  and  day  out,  that’s  what 
sells  newspapers  and  keeps  them 
sold.’ 

“We  don’t  think  in  terms  of 
going  up  in  circulation,  day  to 
day.  What  is  more  important  to 
us  is  this  year  over  last  year  as 
far  as  total  circulation  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

‘Don’t  Buy  Edition»’ 

Another  “Spearism”  is  that 
“People  don’t  buy  papers  by 
editions.”  He  contends  there  is 
a  great  economic  waste  in  the 
number  of  editions  each  paper 
publishes,  plus  the  overlapping 
of  morning  and  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions,  resulting  in  “morning” 
papers  out  in  the  early  evening 
and  “afternoon”  papers  rushing 
to  the  stands  in  the  morning. 

He  would  like  to  see  news¬ 
papers  bring  their  production 
cycles  into  line  with  the  work¬ 
day  cycles  of  present-day  labor 
practices. 

“If  all  our  circulation  was 
street  sales,  we  would  make  a 
lot  of  money,”  he  said.  “If  all 
our  circulation  was  strictly  home 
delivery,  we  would  make  a  lot 
of  money.  It  is  the  combination 
of  both  that  makes  it  terribly 
expensive  and  results  in  a  lot  of 
wasted  costs  as  far  as  sales  are 
concerned. 

H-D  for  Sampling 

“We  use  home  delivery  as  a 
constant  sampling  program  to 
introduce  our  newspapers  into 
the  homes.  If  your  paper  goes 
into  the  home  long  enough  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
quality  of  your  product,  he  will 
continue  to  be  a  reader,  and 
whether  he  then  buys  the  paper 
on  the  newsstand,  or  has  it  home 
delivered  doesn’t  make  much 
difference. 

“More  and  more  of  our  sales 
personnel  is  spending  time  and 
energy  in  getting  the  paper  into 
the  home  and  keeping  it  there. 
We  don’t  talk  about  circulation, 
we  talk  about  readers,  because 
circulation  is  only  statistics. 

“At  the  Sun-Times,  we  don’t 
say  ‘route’  as  pronounced  in 
‘out,’  we  say  ‘route’  as  in  ‘root,’ 
because  the  former  denotes  ‘dis¬ 
orderly  retreat”  and  the  latter 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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AP  Bounces 
Photograph 
Off  Echo  1 

An  Associated  Press  picture 
of  President  Eisenhower  was 
shot  a  thousand  miles  into  space 
last  week.  Sisals  from  an  AP 
wirephoto  transmitter  bounced 
off  Echo  1  and  were  received 
back  on  earth. 

A  spokesman  for  Collins 
Radio  Co.,  said  he  believed  it 
was  the  first  time  a  picture  had 
been  successfully  bounced  off  a 
satellite.  The  experiment  was 
conducted  with  AP  equipment 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Collins 
company.  A  standard  AP  wire- 
photo  transmitter  was  used  to 
produce  sifjnals  sent  up  to  the 
orbiting  satellite  by  a  huge  dish 
antenna  at  Collins  company 
headquarters  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  A  similar  but  larger  dish 
at  Alpha  Corp.,  a  Collins  sub¬ 
sidiary  at  Richardson,  Texas, 
received  the  returning  signals 
which  were  then  fed  into  an  AP 
wirephoto  receiving  unit.  Less 
than  five  minutes  was  needed 
to  complete  the  picture  trans¬ 
mission. 

Speed  Noted 

Transmission  and  reception 
were  handled  at  the  same  speed 
as  AP  wirephotos  move  on  the 
agency’s  transcontinental  net¬ 
work — about  one  minute  per 
inch  of  picture  width.  There  was 
some  distortion  and  noise  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  picture  as  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Eisenhower  photo 
was  taken  in  March  1959  by  AP 
photographer  Robert  Schutz  of 
Washington  and  was  a  print 
from  a  wirephoto  negative  as 
received  on  the  network  at  that 
time. 

The  U.S.  hurled  the  10-story 
EiCho  balloon  into  orbit  from 
Cape  Canaveral.  Scientists  hope 
that  a  series  of  such  balloon¬ 
like  satellites  will  lead  to  much 
better  long  distance  radio  com¬ 
munications  and  improve  inter¬ 
continental  telephone  and  tele¬ 
vision  transmissions. 

• 

Congo  Delivery 

Toronto 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced 
that  Canadian  troops  were 
leaving  to  serve  with  UN  forces 
in  troubled  Congo,  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  arranged  to  fly 
supplies  of  its  Overseas  Edition 
from  London,  England,  where  it 
is  printed,  to  Leopoldville.  The 
Canadian  contingent  found  the 
current  issue  of  Canada’s  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  awaiting  them 
on  arrival. 


American  Wkly 
Seeks  to  End 
‘Back-to-Back’ 


American  Weekly  has  initi¬ 
ated  moves  to  end  “back-to- 
back”  or  duplicated  syndicated 
Sunday  supplement  circulation 
with  the  competing  Thin  Week, 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
this  week. 

Negotiations  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  for  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  American  Weekly  by  the  end 
of  the  year  from  distribution 
with  three  Sunday  newspapers 
now  handling  both  supplements. 
They  are  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  (circulation:  280,266); 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (510,- 
406) ;  and  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (320,733). 

Talks  are  continuing  with 
publishers  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  (710,349)  and  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (348,- 
191),  which  also  distribute  This 
Week. 

The  American  Weekly  is 
withholding  official  announce¬ 
ment  until  all  negotiations  are 
completed. 

Dropped  this  month  for  “other 
reasons”  was  the  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times  (39,- 
858). 

American  Weekly  top  execu¬ 
tives  believe  that  elimination  of 
duplicated  circulations  with 
This  Week  in  specific  cities  will 
make  their  publication  a  more 
effective  and  attractive  buy. 


American  VV'eekly  was  leader 
in  the  syndicated  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  field  from  1936  until 
1950,  when  it  was  first  passed 
in  advertising  dollar  volume  by 
This  Week.  For  the  first  half 
of  this  year  This  Week’s  dollar 
volume  was  $21,073,473  and 
American  Weekly’s  was  $5,881,- 
402. 


Americas 
Groups  FonJ 
Federation 


Lm 


Colorado  Springs 
ter  For  Sale 


Pap< 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Negotiations  are  underway 
for  the  sale  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press  to  Leonard 
V.  Finder,  former  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  publisher. 

The  Free  Press,  a  six-day 
morning  daily,  has  been  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
since  shortly  after  World  War 
II. 

Samuel  F.  Moore  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  an  ITU  representative, 
said  Mr.  Finder  has  been  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  purchase  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  but  that  it  may  be 
Sept.  1  before  any  decision  is 
reached. 

Mr.  Finder  is  a  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Universal 
Match  Corp.  at  St.  Louis. 

The  ITU  has  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  the  Free  Press 


Newspapermen  from  15  conj 
tries  of  the  Western  Hemisphtn 
meeting  in  Lima,  Peru,  vot^ 
Aug.  22  to  set  up  an  inta 
American  federation  of  woridnil 
newspapermen’s  organizatioai 
More  than  40  delegate*  repi 
resenting  25  press  group*  in  thl 
15  countries  participate  in  thT 
First  Inter-American  ConipJ 
of  Working  Newspapenna' 
Organizations. 


thd 


U.  S.  Keprr!>enUthrc 

The  delegation  from 
United  States  was  headed  bjl 
Charles  Perlick  Jr.,  secretary 
treasurer,  American  Newspapji 
Guild. 

Efforts  to  restrict  the  n»| 
group  to  Latin  American  cou,’; 
tries  were  defeated. 

The  congress  was  supportecj 
by  the  American  Federation 
Labor^Congress  of  Industrii 
Organizations.  Subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  included  the  econaiiic 
status  of  newsmen,  freedoo  o: 
li  e  press,  journalistic  ethics 


inter- American  cooperation  an 
the  current  fight  against  die 
tutorships. 


for  several  years  because  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  placing  it  on  a  pay-  Papers  Urge  Grossini; 


ing  basis. 


Of  Party  Lines 


Philip  Morris 
To  Use  ROP 


Commander 
Color  Ads 


Philip  Morris  will  start  adver¬ 
tising  late  next  month  the  Philip 
Morris  Commander,  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  Philip  Morris  long¬ 
sized  brand,  Roger  Greene,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  replacement  Commander 
has  a  red-gold-blue  package 
which  will  be  identified  by  use 
of  ROP  color  in  newspapers  in 
all  50  states,  where  available, 
he  said.  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 
Chicago,  is  in  charge  of  placing 
the  schedule. 

“We  never  make  an  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  cigaret  without  the 
use  of  ROP  when  we  can  get  it,” 
Mr.  Greene  said. 

Details  of  the  schedule  were 
not  revealed.  One  report  was 
that  newspapers  in  73  markets 
are  on  the  list. 

Considerable  secrecy,  as  is 


Rocktob),  I 
The  Morning  Star  and  th' 
Register-Republic,  whidi  tn 
ditionally  have  endorsed  Repsi- 
lican  candidates  without  excep¬ 
tion  on  state  and  natim 
tickets,  are  this  year  a*lriiipi 
voters  to  cross  over  party  line 
in  November. 

In  separate  editorials,  Aog. 
and  22,  the  Rockford  newspaper 
urged  support  for  the  Dann- 


the  same  time  asking  for 
out  endorsement  of  Nixon-Ixdpj 
and  the  Republican  candid*^ 
for  U.  S.  ^nator,  Samuel 


usual  in  the  trade,  was  followed 
in  advance  of  putting  the  Com¬ 
mander  on  the  market.  All  per¬ 
sonnel  was  sworn  to  secrecy  and  cratic  candidacy  of  Otto  Kerneri 
copy  and  story-boards  were  kept  for  Governor  of  Illinois  i»dul* 
under  lock  and  key. 

Distribution  to  dealers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  already  practically  com¬ 
plete  and  Mr.  Greene  related  a 
humorous  incident  in  that  con-  Witwer,  and  Congressman  fw 
nection.  Announcers  were  given  the  16th  congressional  distnct-| 
radio  commercials  for  practice  John  B.  Anderson, 
reading  under  cloak-and-dagger  Republican  Governor  WilliiR 
restrictions,  but  one  announcer,  G.  Stratton,  who  is  a  candi(l»i< 
on  leaving  the  studio,  went  to  a  for  a  third  term,  was  supports! 
cigar  stand  asked  for  Philip  by  both  newspapers  in 
Morris  and  got  a  pack  of  the 
(Commander. 

PR  for  Philip  Morris  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Benjamin  Sonnenberg.  _ 

The  firm  has  not  been  furnished  date  since  before  1928  * 

yet  with  details  regarding  the  one  can  remember  when  » 
coming  schedule,  other  than  Register-Republican  last  f»*| 
that  the  first  advertising  will  editorial  endorsement  to  a  !)•*■ 
appear  late  in  September.  crat. 


gubernatorial  campaigns 
1952  and  1956. 

The  Morning  Star  has 
endorsed  a  Democratic  can® 
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General  Mills  To  Open 
Battle  of  Cake  Mixes 


On  Sept.  11  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  will  fire  an  advertising  shot 
that  may  well  liecome  the  shot 
heard  ’round  the  cake-mix  mar¬ 
ket  world  and  thereby  touch  off 
a  major  battle  of  the  cake  mixes. 

Full-page,  two-color  insertions 
36  key  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  will  form 
an  important  phase  of  what 
General  Mills  calls  “the  largest 
single  advertising  effort  in  the 
history  of  the  food  industry.” 


6-Fage  Inssert 


Spearheading  this  push  for 
GM’s  new  “Betty  Crocker  Coun¬ 
try  Kitchen  Cake  Mix”  will  be 
a  special  six-page,  four-color 
nsert  in  Sunday  Sept.  11  issues 
of  Thin  Week,  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  and  independent  Sunday 
supplements  in  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal-Constitution, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Fjiaminer. 

In  addition,  one-page,  two- 
color  ads  will  be  carried  in 
supplements  in  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  and  the  New  York 
Sunday  News. 

Full-color  page  ads  in  support 
of  the  campaign  (via  BBDO) 
will  be  run  in  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
American  Home,  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  McCalls,  Women's  Day, 
Family  Circle,  Progressive 
Farmer  and  Successful  Farming. 

On  TV,  “National  Velvet,”  a 
new  all-family  Sunday  night 
show,  will  feature  the  new  cake 
mix  advertising  while  other 
General  Mills  TV  programs  will 
also  be  used  in  support  of  the 
campaign  scheduled  to  run  from 
Sept.  11  through  mid-year  1961. 


‘Tremendoiut  Impact'  Seen 


and  general  manager  of  the 
Grocery  Products  Division  of 
General  Mills.  “Sales  should 
soar  as  housewives  respond  to 
the  explosion  of  the  four-color 
ads,  TV  commercials  and  re¬ 
demption  coupons,”  he  added. 

Separate  color  pages  in  the 
six-page  Sunday  supplement  in¬ 
sert  will  feature  “Betty  Crocker 
White  Cake  Mix,”  “Betty 
Crocker  Chocolate  Cake  Mix,” 
and  “Betty  Crocker  Yellow  Cake 
Mix.”  The  color  spread  will 
also  introduce  the  new  “Betty 
Crocker  Velvet  Cream  Cake”  and 
a  final  color  page  in  the  insert 
will  be  devoted  to  a  page  of 
recipes  describing  “More  Ways 
To  Enjoy  Betty  Crocker’s  Great 
New  Cake  Mixes.” 

As  an  extra  “bonus”  for  the 
millions  of  women  who  will  see 
the  unusual  General  Mills  in¬ 
sert  on  Sept.  11,  the  ad  will 
contain  two  “store  redemption” 
coupons  worth  6c  each  with  the 
purchase  of  any  “Betty  Crocker 
Kitchen  Cake  Mix”  or  “Betty 
Crocker  Frosting  Mix.” 

According  to  Mr.  MacFarland, 
the  General  Mills  field  force  will 
concentrate  their  sales  effort 
preceding  the  advertising  spec¬ 
tacular  and  will  offer  special 
promotion  and  display  material 
to  stores  located  in  more  than 
800  major  grocery  market  areas 
in  the  U.  S. 


‘Only  the  Beginning’ 


General  Mills  officials  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  pointed  out  that  this 
unusual  spectacular  is  “only  the 
beginning”  of  a  heavy  continu¬ 
ity  of  advertising  programs  for 
the  cake  mixes. 


‘60  Profsress  Edition 
Called  Biggest  Ever 


4 


“We  feel  this  promotion,  com¬ 
bining  Betty  Crocker’s  new 
Velvet  Cream  Cake  recipe,  the 
eye-catching  package  ever 
resigned,  and  an  all-out  print 
Md  TV  ad  campaign,  will  have 
tremendous  impact  on  grocery 
^res  and  super  markets,”  said 
P.  McFarland,  vicepresident 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Evansvillb:,  Ind. 

Largest  paper  ever  published 
here,  in  both  number  of  pages 
and  ad  linage,  was  issued  Aug. 
14  as  the  “1960  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion”  of  the  Sunday  Courier 
Press. 

The  252-page  paper,  published 
in  15  sections,  contained  351,386 
lines  of  advertising  and  weighed 
three  pounds.  Included  were 
47  color  pages.  Press  run  hit 
98,200  copies,  with  93,500  going 
to  regular  circulation  channels. 
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Zenith  Ups  Butlget 
In  Newspapers  100% 

Chicago 

Zenith  Sales  Corporation 
has  increased  its  budget  for 
daily  newspaper  advertising 
during  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  100%  over  that  of  the 
corresponding  months  a  year 
ago,  it  was  annotmeed  this 
week  by  L.  C.  Truesdell,  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  campaign  is  designed 
to  provide  a  heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  of  dealer-designed  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  local  buying 
level  during  the  opening 
months  of  the  peak  selling 
autumn  season,  Mr.  Truesdell 
said.  All  of  the  company’s 
new  radio,  television,  phono¬ 
graph  and  high-fidelity  stereo 
instruments  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  throughout  the  adver¬ 
tising  schedule. 


State  Boards  Curbed 
From  Restricting  Ads 

Gov.  Davis  of  Louisiana  has 
signed  a  “Right  to  Advertise” 
law  passed  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  that  prohibits  state 
boards  and  commissions  from 
regulating  or  restricting  the 
right  to  advertise. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to 
State  Boards  of  Medical  Exam¬ 
iners,  Barber  Examiners,  Dent¬ 
ists,  Certified  Accountants, 
Pharmacy  or  Optometry  Exam¬ 
iners.  It  also  does  not  apply  to 
boards,  commissions,  depart¬ 
ments,  bureaus  or  similar  ag^en- 
cies  of  the  state  created  and 
regulated  under  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana. 

The  act  also  states  that 
“nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  false  or  misleading 
advertising  by  any  board,  com¬ 
mission,  department,  or  bureau 
or  similar  agency  of  the  state. 
The  right  to  regulate  adver¬ 
tising  ...  is  reserved  for  the 
legislature.” 

• 

Neslle  Testing  ‘Keen’ 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Nestle  (Canada)  Limited  has 
appointed  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Ltd.,  here,  to  handle  “Nestle’s 
Keen,”  a  new  instant  lemonade 
mix  being  test-marketed  in  On¬ 
tario.  E.  B.  Ferree  is  account 
supervisor. 


Paper  Sells 
3-Inch  Flap 
To  Advertiser 

How  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News-Register  sold  advertising 
on  a  three-inch  flap  resulting 
from  a  reduction  in  its  column 
width  from  11%  to  11  ems  was 
told  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  by  John  R.  Williams,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

According  to  Mr.  Williams, 
the  paper  reduced  its  column  size 
on  Aug.  1  and  was  left  with  a 
number  of  larger  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  in  inventory.  Roll  sizes 
were  decreased  from  64  inches 
to  60  inches  for  full  pages,  48  to 
45  inches  for  three-quarter  rolls, 
and  33%  to  32  inches  for  half 
rolls. 

“We  shipped  our  64-inch  rolls 
to  another  one  of  our  plants, 
but  we  are  using  the  48-inch 
rolls,”  Mr.  Williams  said.  “This 
results  in  a  three-inch  margin 
which  is  folded  within  the  paper 
and  appears  as  a  ‘flap.’ 

Immediate  Response 

“We  didn’t  like  the  appearance 
of  this  blank  flap  when  we  first 
ran  it  so  we  conceived  the  idea 
of  printing  a  house  ad  on  it.  We 
felt  tl.at  if  this  were  practical 
we  could  sell  the  flap  as  plus 
advertising.  Response  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  immediate  and 
thus  far  we’ve  sold  two  non¬ 
competitive  accounts  on  using 
the  flap  for  more  or  less  an 
institutional-tjrpe  of  ad.” 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  flap 
offers  an  unusual  position  and 
attracts  extra  attention,  a  pre¬ 
mium  rate  might  be  indicated. 

“Since  we  must  control  the 
dates  of  insertion  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  paper,  we  do  not 
think  it  fair  to  charge  a  pre¬ 
mium.  We  are  allowing  adver¬ 
tisers  their  normal  earned  con¬ 
tract  rate  and  print  the  one- 
column  message  on  both  sides  of 
the  flap.” 

He  added  that  when  the  News- 
Register  has  exhausted  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  48-inch  rolls,  the  flap 
position  will  no  longer  be  avail¬ 
able. 

“In  the  meantime,”  he  said, 
“we  are  receiving  a  little  in¬ 
creased  linagre  which  is  most 
welcome,  particularly  with  busi¬ 
ness  being  in  its  present  ebb 
tide.” 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Thanks  to  Gordon  F.  Chelf, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  consumers 
will  shortly  be  learning  first¬ 
hand  about  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Under  a  year-long  program 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chelf,  and 
scheduled  to  break  right  after 
Labor  Day,  the  Daily  News  is 
donating  a  weekly  page  of  space 
to  local  and  national  ad  agencies 
in  which  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
craft,  its  history  and  objectives, 
and  to  explain  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  advertising  to  the 
reading  public. 

At  a  time  when  the  advertising 
industry  can  use  some  love  and 
understanding,  it’s  most  fitting 
that  such  a  program  should  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  (^ity  of  Brotherly 
Love.  It’s  even  more  fitting  that 
a  newspaper  should  be  giving 
such  an  opportunity  to  ad  agen- 


“We  are  willing,”  Mr.  Chelf 
said,  “to  contribute  the  space 
if  advertising  agencies,  through 
their  professional  talent,  will  de¬ 
velop  the  role  of  advertising.” 
He  added  that  response  to  the 
Daily  News’  offer  has  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  enthusiastic. 

We  should  hope  so.  IThat  an 
opportunity  for  agencies  to  pre¬ 
sent  advertising's  side  of  the 
story  to  the  public. 

As  Mr.  Chelf  puts  it:  “Ad¬ 
vertisers.  agencies  and  media 
have  used  advertising  effectively 
to  promote  the  sale  of  products, 
services  and  ideas.  But  we  in  the 
advertising  business  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  inform  the  public  and 
those  in  influential  positions  of 
the  important  service  performed 
by  advertising  per  se.  A  con¬ 
structive  educational  program  ex¬ 
plaining  advertising’s  function  in. 
and  contribution  to,  our  economy 
is  needed,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
such  an  educational  campaign.” 

Pointing  out  that  he  believes 
such  a  program  will  spread  to 
other  m^ia.  Mr.  Chelf  said  the 
Daily  News  is  willing  to  provide 
mats  of  ads  in  the  series  to  other 
newspapers. 

According  to  the  plan,  ads  will 
appear  in  the  Daily  News  over 
the  name  of  the  agency  that  pre¬ 
pared  the  ad. 

♦  *  * 

Mr.  Chelf  and  his  newspaper 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  offer¬ 
ing  such  a  timely  opportunity  to 
the  ad  industry. 

Now  let’s  hope  the  ad  agencies 
are  smart  enough  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Mr.  ChelFs  offer. 


News  Writing  Called 
Best  for  Advertising 


Quaffmam!^ 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Sales  of  Carlsberg  Beer,  a 
Danish  import,  jumped  78%  last 
year,  after  five  months  adver¬ 
tising  in  New  York  and  Newark 
newspapers. 

The  series,  created  by  the 
Wexton  Company,  Inc.,  around 
the  word  “Quaffmanship”  ran 
from  July  to  October.  After 
this  campaign  ended  sales  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  70%  over  the 
previous  year.  The  same  kind 
of  copy,  distinguished  for  its 
newspaper  feature  style  and 
woodcut  illustrations,  returned 
to  newspapers  this  year.  Start- 
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ing  last  June,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  October  (see  cut). 
More  New  Yorkers  than  ever 
before  are  now  quaffing  Carls¬ 
berg. 

“Quaff,”  as  the  first  ad  in 
the  series  defined  it,  means  “to 
drink  or  swallow  in  large 
draughts  with  pleasure.” 

*I..arge  Draughts’ 

The  same  definition  might 
well  cover  the  kind  of  copy 
written  for  Carlsberg.  It  was 
long,  but  readers  delighted  in 
swallowing  its  “large  draughts.” 
In  fact,  hundreds  of  people  per¬ 
formed  the  most  unusual  act  of 
writing  to  compliment  the 
anonymous  author,  now  revealed 
as  Martin  Solow,  Wexton’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  and  Gerry 
Sussman,  copywriter,  now  no 
longer  with  the  agency.  The 
agency  art  director  responsible 
for  the  illustrations  is  Bill 
Spewak. 

The  ads  do  not  spare  words, 
which  are  themselves  generally 
short  and  pithy.  A  full-page 
might  run  nearly  2,000  words 
with  eight  illustrations.  An  ad 
of  1200  lines  would  have  all  of 
900  words. 

Because  they  were  entirely 
different  than  other  ads  in  the 
paper,  with  copy  run  in  newspa¬ 


per  column  form,  they  attracted 
immediate  attention.  Certainly 
the  woodcut  illustrations  by 
Seymour  Chwast  proved  a  de¬ 
cided  change  from  the  lithe  and 
leggy  laddies  that  so  often  are 
shown  peddling  the  frothy  brew. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  belongs  exclusively  to  Mr. 
Solow,  arrived  at  through  a  per¬ 
sonal  fondness  for  journalistic 
writing. 

Long  Copy  Myth 

“A  myth  has  grown  up  in  the 
advertising  profession  about 
long  advertising  copy  not  being 
read,”  Mr.  Solow  said.  “It  just 
isn’t  true.  Every  newspaper  has 
its  daily  quota  of  long  news  and 
feature  stories.  For  the  Carls¬ 
berg  series  I  took  a  feature 
story  attitude  toward  the  text 
of  the  advertisements.  The  trick, 
as  every  newspaperman  or 
woman  can  tell  you,  is  to  get 
the  reader’s  immediate  atten¬ 
tion,  and  then  carry  him  along 
by  clear,  honest  writing.” 

One  recent  ad,  for  example, 
gave  a  short  guide  to  toasting. 

“The  short,  sweet  toast  is  so 
popular  that  it  is  almost  an 
integral  part  of  quaffing,”  one 
paragraph  began.  “Among  the 
universally  adopted  are  skol 
(or  skoal),  bottoms  up,  salud, 
or  I’chaim.” 

Other  country’s  toasts  were 
given,  sometimes  with  phonetic 
spelling,  and  the  paragraph 
ended  with:  “Among  the  Zulus, 
don’t  be  afraid  to  belt  out  a 
hearty  Oogy  Wawa!  (They  all 
add  up,  pretty  much,  to  cheers 
and  good  health!).  .  .  . 

“All  this  talk  of  toasting  not 
only  makes  us  thirsty,  but  even 
sets  the  Muse  stirring  within 
us.  And  this  gives  birth  to  an 
idea  we  have  for  presenting  you 
with  your  own  —  Poetic  License. 

“The  toasts  above  are  fine  for 
quaffing  Carlsberg  abroad.  But 
as  the  old  Lower  Slobovian 
proverb  has  it  ‘there’s  no  place 
like  home.’  And  there’s  no  need 
to  roar  our  Oogy  Wawa  around 
the  family.  You  should  have  an 
original  toast  of  your  own. 
Toasts  to  the  girl  you  left  be¬ 
hind  in  Pago  Pago;  to  your 
old  army  combat  boots  and, 
most  important,  to  the  loveable 
qualities  of  Carlsberg. 

“Carlsberg  will  undoubtedly 
bring  out  the  poetry  in  you, 
but  you  need  one  more  ingredi¬ 
ent:  a  poetic  license.  This 
grants  you  the  freedom  to  use 
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any  poetic  form,  any  rhyme  or 
meter  —  and  you  are  guaran¬ 
teed  instant  communion  with 
the  Muse.  You  will  be  able  to 
write  such  inspired  toasts  u 
‘Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
Carlsberg  and  I  will  quaff  with 
mine.’  ” 

‘Poetic  License’  Offer 

Buried  deep  in  the  feat^r^ 
story  ad,  was  the  offer  of  a 
“license”  —  printed  on  “hand¬ 
some  parchment,  suitable  for 
framing  and  hanging  in  yonr 
home,  office,  store  or  tavern." 
Addressed  to  “dedicated  Carls¬ 
berg  Quaff ers,”  the  license  his 
so  far  become  an  extra  ad  in 
some  643  places. 

The  same  ad  placed  on  salt 
another  “home”  ad  for  Carls¬ 
berg  in  the  form  of  the  official 
Carlsberg  Beer  Mug,  at  $1.00 
each,  or  a  half-dozen  for  $5. 
Thus  far,  2,804  have  been  sdi 
and  orders  continue  to  pour  in. 

‘Non-Reader’  Flushed 

Flushed  from  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  complimentary  letter 
writers  was  the  well-known 
gentleman  who  “seldom  reads 
ads”  and  is  “never  influenced 
by  them.”  He  wrote,  in  part: 

“This  concerns  your  QuaJ- 
manship  ad  in  last  wedfs 
Times. 

“To  begin  with,  I  seldom  read 
ads,  and  I  like  to  believe  that 
I  am  influenced  by  them  not  at 
all.  I  appreciate  the  thought 
and  artwork  that  goes  into  an 
ad,  but  so  long  as  I  do  not  buy 
the  product,  my  eye  skims  past 
it  and  goes  on  to  the  news  of 
the  day. 

“Well,  last  week  I  turned  the 
page  to  your  Quaffmanship  ad 
and  thought:  ‘My  God! 
copy  writer  exysects  a  reader  to 
go  through  5,000  to  7,000  words 
(actually  1,980)  of  fine  type 
just  to  read  advertising?’  But 
the  lay-out  made  me  stop  and 
look.  The  title  was  perfert:  an 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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IJth  in  America  in  total  Advertising 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  CDUNTIES 


Total  Retail  Sales  $2,347,689  $1,977,224  $4,324,913  ^  HERE  IS  THE 

Retail  Food  581,935  498,319  1,080,254  "  COMPACT  MARKET 

Retail  Drug  92,487  59,441  151,928  WITH  RETAIL  SALES 

Automotive  357,776  368,264  726,040  LARGER  THAN  ANY 

Gas  Stations  144,966  161,669  306,635  ;  ONE  OF  35 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances  121,723 _ 86,025  207,748  :  ENTIRE  STATES 

(Source,  Sales  Manageme/it  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  I960)  ^ 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales  — 

RvruciUcd  by  Cre$mer&  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
^^*tem  Resort,  Trai/tl  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,N.  Y.»9801  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach54,Fla.  *  Source;  Media  Records 
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News  Writing 
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ancient  word  fitted  out  with  a 
new  look.  That  intrigued  me. 
Then  those  quaint  woodcuts 
took  my  eye,  and  they  gave  me 
courage  to  read  the  formidable 
text  —  and  the  breezy  blend  of 
recipes,  history  and  advertising 
was  as  diverting  a  bit  of  writ¬ 
ing  as  I’ve  read  in  many  a  day. 
My  hat  is  off  to  the  creators  of 
that  ad. 

“I  tore  out  the  Quaifmanship 
ad  and  brought  it  home  to  my 
wife.  She  was  amazed  that  I 
would  praise  any  ad  —  especial¬ 
ly  one  whose  product  was  un¬ 
known  to  me.  ‘Don’t  tell  me,’ 
she  said.  ‘Tell  this  to  Mr.  Carls- 
berg.’  So  that  is  why  I  wrote  to 
you  (and  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  it  is  my  first  to  any  manu¬ 
facturer.) 

“You  can  call  me  unbiased: 
I  am  not  related  to  any  ad 
writer  living  or  dead.  I’m  not 
Danish  (see  signature)  and  as 
yet  I  have  not  drunk  Carlsberg 
beer.  SO  —  I  am  ordering  three 
of  your  beer  mug  ‘straks’  and 
what  else  can  I  do  when  they 
come,  but  fill  them  up  with 
Carlsberg  beer?” 


The  signature  was  an  Irish 
name. 

Another  anonymous  writer, 
admitting  to  75  years  of  age, 
wrote :  “After  50  years  of  work¬ 
ing  for  a  measly  wage,  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  advertisement 
is  a  masterpiece  of  convincing 
me  that  I  should  spend  my 
meager  savings  for  a  case  of 
Carlsberg  beer.  It  is  the  finest 
example  of  persuasion  I  have 
ever  encountered.” 

News-Writing  Style 

Why  it  was  persuasive,  and 
why  the  Irish  gentleman  paused 
to  read  instead  of  skimming  and 
passing  on  to  the  news,  was,  in 
Mr.  Solow’s  opinion,  because  it 
was  written  in  news-writing 
style. 

“Many  media  constantly  un¬ 
derestimate  the  A  m  e.r  i  c  a  n 
mind,”  Mr.  Solow  said.  “Pecul¬ 
iarly,  newspapers  do  not.  Al¬ 
though  a  mass  medium,  news¬ 
papers  do  not  write  down  to 
their  readers. 

“And  advertising  written  the 
way  a  good  newspaper  feature 
is  written  gets  results.  News¬ 
papers  are  a  fabulous  medium 
with  a  proven  record  of  success 
for  advertisers  in  them.  The 
most  successful  advertisers  are 
those  who  do  not  cater  down, 
but  are  honest  and  .straightfor- 


SMOKE  SIGNAL  from 
ALTOONA  say...  / 
new  brand  OK  Q 

in  'Test-Town,  Pa/' 


Whether  your  new  product  is  ciga¬ 
rettes  or  soapflakes,  you’ll  find  it 
hard  to  pick  a  better  test  market 
than  Altoona.  With  Altoona’s  typi¬ 
cal  distribution  pattern  plus  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  by  one  dominant  me¬ 
dium  that  influences  buying  habits 
throughout  the  entire  county,  you’ll 
have  them  puffing  away  and  rub-a- 
dub-dubbing  at  your  product.  .And 
in  no  time  at  all.  Test  Altoona  and 
the  Altoona  Mirror  and  see. 


Eltoona  SEirror 

Altoona  Pannsylvania's  Only  Dally  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Baeler,  Ad*.  Mgr, 
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ward  reporters  of  what  they  high  school  there  and  to  coUen 
have  to  sell.  Newspapers  reach  at  Franklin  &  Marshall  in  Lm- 
people.  People  look  to  newspa-  caster.  Pa.  At  college  he  wng* 
pers  as  friends.  They  rely  on  sports  and  also  conducted  a  col- 
newspapers.  How  often  have  umn  called  “In  the  Jury  Box” 
you  heard  someone  say  ‘I  saw  and  wrote  features  for  the  Lob- 
it  in  the  paper’?  People  love  caster  newspapers.  During  tht 
friendliness  and  warmth  and  war,  he  served  for  four  yews 
that  is  the  kind  of  advertising  in  the  medical  .  orps.  After- 
that  sells  people.”  wards,  he  went  into  publicity 

Mr.  Solow  said  that  in  writ-  work, 
ing  advertising  copy  for  new.s-  ^  while  he  was  in  Phil 

papers  he  has  been  fortunate  Murray’s  office  of  the  Congrets 
in  repreesnting  good  honest  Industrial  Ortcanization*  in 
companies.  Washington.  He  also  free- 

“People  are  shrewd  in  their  lanced  articles  for  Comet,  To- 
reactions  to  the  fake  and  the  ^  ^ other  maga. 
phoney,”  he  continued.  “Of  u  u 

course,  reporters  are  human  be-  .  w  t,  ^x^**^* 

ings;  a,Vy  make  mUtakea;  1"“^ T.,1 ’Jf 


sometimes  their  stories  are  al*™*  years  Iat<  r  he  tonuA 
,  .  his  own  agency  called  Cresthe 

„  ■  „  Advertising  Promotion  Servicei 

“But  generally  newspapers  He  had  built  up  billings  to 
play  the  news  straight.  News-  ^bout  $500,000  a  vear  when  he 
paper  stories  offer  a  sense  of  ^^s  asked  to  joiA  the  Wexten 
validity  that  carries  over  to  the  Company  in  1957. 
advantage  of  tho.se  who  adver-  ^s  a  closing  comment  on  the 
tise  in  them.  (^al-IcKof-nr  /'rrmTitiicm  IWi.  CU1«. 


advantage  oi  tno.se  wno  aaver-  ^s  a  closing  comment  on  the 
tise  in  them.”  Carlsberg  compaign  Mr.  Soknr 

Against  tt\andnr.>  to  the 

client  for  the  willingness  to 
Mr.  Solow,  as  a  copy  writer,  adopt  this  feature  writing  ap¬ 
is  also  leading  what  he  called  proach  to  selling,  and  partieo- 
“a  revolution  against  blandness  larly  to  Leif  Wiam,  president  of 
in  advertising  copy.”  the  Carlsberg  Agency,  USA 

“All  of  us  are  afflicted  with  who  from  the  beginning  gave 
far  too  much  blandness,”  he  both  encouragement  and  gnid- 
said.  “It  enters  into  our  think-  ance  to  the  agency, 
ing,  into  our  food,  and,  as  a  • 

natural  consequence,  into  what  »».  ia__  m. 
we  write.  Take  oatmeal,  for  in-  Agency  Netvrofk 

stance  —  good  old  Irish  oat-  Billings  Up  10% 
meal.  I  still  insist  on  using  it.  CmcMo 

The  modem  oatmeal  has  had  all  ^otal  billings  for  the  first  lii 
the  lumpmess  taken  out  of  it  ^^nths  of  1960  jumped  at  the 
It  has  lost  its  real  flavor,  and  among  members  of 

to  give  It  any  taste  at  all  it  Mutual  Advertising  Agetxy 
must  be  smothered  with  sugar  Network,  Allan  Copeland,  prss. 
and  cream.  That  is  how  it  is  Copeland  &  Gar 

with  a  gr^t  deal  of  advertis-  Inc.,  and  Executive  Seoe 

mg  copy.  It  has  become  far  too  ^ary  of  the  network,  reported 
bland.  It  is  doused  with  sugar 

and  cream.”  .  .  u 

T  X  V.  II  4.U  u  X  X*  ^  survey  of  member  agenci 

In  a  nutshell,  that’s  what  Mr.  volume  for  1959  and  the  first 
Solow  tried  and  succeeded  in  months  of  1960  shows  that 
accomplishing  in  the  news-writ-  20  of  the  22  agency  members 
mg  style  m  which  copy  for  billed  a  total  of  $18,713,441  ia 
Carlsberg  Beer  is  written  —  1959.  The  same  20  agencies  billed 
getting  away  from  blandness,  $10, 293,342  for  the  first  half  of 
from  the  need  for  sugar  and  thjg  xhe  two  non-report 

cream  by  reporting  about  the  ing  members  are  new  affiliates  of 
product  m  depth  as  a  newspaper  ^he  network  whose  record  keep- 
reporter  or  feature  writer  would  {g  g^in  being  adapted  to 

conform  to  MAAN  procedure 
“There  is  a  real  market  for  Individual  agency  billing 
this  kind  of  advertising  copy,”  ranged  from  $225,000  to  $2. 
he  concluded.  “A  great  many  160,000. 

manufacturers  and  service  com-  Spotlighting  the  growing  iS" 
panies  would  profit  by  talking  tg^est  in  the  fee  system,  a  phil 
in  this  rational  and  intelligent  osophy  MAAN  has  supported  for 
way  to  people  through  the  news-  gome  years,  slightly  over  20  per 
jiapers.  ggj^^  gf  agency  income  was  de 

Senlimental  Attachment  this  source  durj 

1959.  Production  accounted  w 
Mr.  Solow  has  a  sentimental  21  per  cent  and  newspapers  for 
attachment  to  newspapers.  In  16  per  cent.  Twenty-four  p«r 
1936  he  was  a  copy  boy  and  cent  of  the  dollar  volume  wo’ 
high  school  correspondent  for  into  business  publication*  **> 
the  old  New  York  Sun.  Bom  in  eight  per  cent  into  consuWf 
Brooklyn  in  1920,  he  went  to  magazines. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


what 

YOU  should  know  about 

ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

in  BUFFALO 


You  will  get  a  new  understanding  of  merchandising  factors  in 
the  Buffalo  market  from  a  recent  complete  survey  of  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs. 

Organized  to  produce  a  fully  rounded  statistical  picture, 
the  survey  provides  a  detailed  description  of  Buffalo  area 
newspaper  readers.  It  covers  fully  their  characteristics  of  in¬ 
come,  home-ownership  and  occupational  groups,  the  shopping 
habits  of  housewives  and  the  relation  of  newspaper  reader- 
ship  to  family  purchases.  It  uncovers  new  facts  about  news¬ 
paper  coverage  and  reading  habits  in  this  important  market. 


Writ*  for  yovr  copy  of  th*  brochur* 
"NCWSpowor"  wMi  tk*  story  of  tb* 
Suffolo  moriiat  opportvnity  os  <f*v*l- 
opod  by  tbii  Carl  J.  N*isoM  Rasaorcb 
twrvoy.  Or  ask  your  K*lly-SaiMi  man. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY- SMITH  CO. —  National  Representatives 


Cigaret  Consumption  Trends  Continue  Shifting  Pattern 


21.5%  of  the  cigaret  volume  ii 
grocery  stores.  This  dropped  U 
19.8%  in  January  of  1959  but 
in  June  of  this  year,  the  Kin| 
percentage,  after  having  drop 
ped  slightly  during  the  ensuing 
months,  was  back  to  19.8%. 

Non-Filters  Drop 

The  regular  size  non-fUten. 
which  at  one  time  had  practkal- 
ly  all  of  the  cigaret  business, 
dropped  from  28.6%  in  195g 
down  to  23.2%  in  June  of  this 
year.  This  is  within  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  of  their  low  point 
In  April  of  this  year  their  share 
was  23.1%. 

The  World-Telegram  grocer; 


Although  more  people  are  iiuti 
smoking  more  cigarets  than 
ever  before  and  the  cigaret  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion,  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  New  York  market  groc-  4,, 
ery  store  panel  indicates  that 
the  market  is  far  from  stabil- 
ized,  according  to  J.  A.  Cald¬ 
well,  manager  of  general  ad-  mu 

vertising  of  the  daily. 

“Not  only  are  brand  positions  tssi 
shifting,  but  the  battle  between 
the  types  of  cigarets  contin-  ren 

ues,”  he  reports.  “We  have  just 
completed  a  survey  of  cigaret  im 

purchases  by  types  in  grocery 
stores  on  a  month-by-month  i»K 

basis  from  January  1958 
through  June  1960  which  dis-  hi 

closes  some  very  interesting 
facts.”  • 

Men  hols  Active  possible  that  the  Filters  single  month.  In  .January  1958 

Percentagewise,  it  was  re-  (non-mentholated)  reached  their  the  Filters  had  43.2%  of  the 
ported,  menthol  brands  have  peak  in  February  of  this  year  business,  and  in  January  of  1959 
made  enormous  strides.  In  Jan-  when  they  achieved  49.7%  of  increased  to  46.5%. 

uary  of  1958  they  accounted  for  the  volume  in  grocery  stores.  ■ 

only  6.7%  of  all  cigarets  sold  in  Each  succeeding  month  since  K-ingsize-  non-filter  brands 
grocery  stores.  By  June  of  1960  that  time,  as  the  chart  above  have  shown  remarkable  stabil- 
they  reached  a  peak  of  10.3%.  will  show  (see  cut),  this  per-  ity.  In  January  1958  they  had 


rUTER 


N*w  Veiii  Marfctt  Grocery  Stereo 


REGULAR 


lENTHOL 


tising,  Inc.,  world-wide  adver-  the  original  company  witli 
tising  agency,  executives  of  both  George  J.  Chambers  in  1919. 
companies  have  announced.  • 

It  is  ^timated  that  the  addi-  Tabulation  Shows 
tion  of  Chambers  Wiswelrs  $6,-  .  9  r'  •  w 

000,000  dollars  in  annual  bill-  trains,  L08868 

ings  will  bring  Grant’s  world-  El  Diario  de  Nuevo  York 
wide  billings  to  more  than  $100,-  largest  Spanish  daily  in  th 
000,000  per  year.  U.  S.  has  prepared  an  analysi 

The  merged  Boston  organiza-  of  the  gains  and  losses  by  citie 
tion,  will  operate  under  the  cor-  for  the  first  50  cities  in  the  U.  S 
porate  name  of  Grant  Advertis-  Included  with  this  special  tibii 
ing,  Inc.  lation  is  an  analysis  of  the  Nn 

J.  Nelson  Clifford,  executive  York  City  market  which  shows 


^  Everywhere, 

men  to  whom 

market  information  is  top  news 
5  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


vicepresident  of  the  Boston  loss  of  181,000  from  the  19M 
ag^ency  announced  the  merger  census. 

as  a  third  and  major  step  in  Copies  of  the  tabulation  of 
Chambers  Wiswell’s  program  to  the  first  50  cities  and  this  spe 
expand  its  service  to  clients.  cial  analysis  are  available  bj 

The  first  two  steps,  taken  writing  to:  Philip  A.  Malkiii, 
within  the  past  month,  were  director  of  advertising,  El  Diario 
the  mergers  of  both  Moore  &  de  Nueva  York,  164  Duane  SL 
Company,  Inc.  Advertising,  of  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Kenneth  • 

J T*'  Emde  Named  Veep 

with  Chambers  Wiswell. 

J.  Nelson  Clifford  will  become  Charles  B.  Emde,  formerly 
executive  vicepresident  of  Grant  president  of  Fact  Finders,  Int, 
Advertising,  Inc.  in  charge  of  has  joined  Ross  Federal  R*- 
New  England  operations.  He  search  Corp.,  New  York,  as  vice 
was  vicepresident  for  industrial  president  in  charge  of  new  bus- 
marketing  in  Shattuck,  Clifford  ness  and  market  research  pl^ 
and  McMillan  when  this  group  ning.  At  one  time  Mr.  Em« 
merged  with  the  area’s  oldest  was  with  the  national  adv*r- 
and  largest  advertising  agency,  tising  department  of  the  Si* 
Chambers  Wiswell,  Inc.,  in  1957.  York  Times. 


m  WALL  STREET  JOUINAL 


puUisJuJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINOTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  PALLS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
CLEVMANO 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


effective  with  its  Sunday,  September  25th  issue, 
will  become  the  sixth  major  market  newspaper  to 
distribute  TV  Channels. 


The  four-time  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Detroit 
Free  Press  is  Michigan’s  only  morning  newspaper. 
Already  at  the  highest  Sunday  circulation  in  its 
history  (530,221  ABC  publisher’s  interim  statement 
6/30/60)  it  now  brings  to  the  dynamic  Motor  City 
Empire  the  outstanding  compact  TV  magazine. 


TV  Channels  is  a  sparkling  new  television 
magazine  with  7^  x  10  inch  format,  printed  in 
four-color  gravure;  and  carries  exclusive  stories  and 
pictures  on  programs  and  personalities  in  television, 
and  the  news  of  the  field.  The  magazine  encloses  a 
listing  section  with  local  programs  for  a  full  week; 
is  available  for  local  advertising,  at  premium  rates. 


Currently  2,504,308  (ABC  3/31/60) 

Announcement  will  be  made  shortly  of  other 
major  market  newspapers  to  carry  TV  Channels. 

Now  distributed  by  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Bridgeport 
Herald . . .  and  on  September  11  by  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald, 
and  on  September  25  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  the 
Washington  Post. . . .  Phone,  wire,  write  for  details  on  this 
major  new  circulation  attraction  that  also  returns  national 
advertising  revenue  to  participating  publishers. 


11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City— Phone  LAckawanna  4-2912 


Miami  News 
Wins  Color 
Sweepstakes 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  NewH  was 
named  sweepstakes  winner  in 
the  first  annual  ROP  color  con¬ 
test  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  Sec¬ 
ond-place  was  won  by  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Jour- 
nal. 

In  addition  to  the  sweep- 
stakes,  color  awards  were  made 
in  four  categories  at  the 
SNPA’s  three-day  mechanical 
conference  here.  The  contest 
drew  more  than  100  entries 
from  34  papers. 

Other  award  winners  were:  ^qlOR  SWEEPSTAKES  WINN 

,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  Record  pi 

lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and  the  to  Julian  Eberle  (right),  Miami  | 

Muitni  (Fla.)  HeTold  in  a  tie  room  forman,  Daytom 

for  first  place. 

Two  colors  and  Black:  At-  The  Conference  voted  to  hold 
Uinta  {Ga.)  Journal  and  Con-  convention  in  Atlanta 

stitution.  A„ _ 


COLOR  SWEEPSTAKES  WINNERS— Harold  E.  Ross  (center)  of  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State  Record  presents  SNPA  color  sweepstakes  plaques 
to  Julian  Eberle  (right),  Miami  (Ra.)  News,  and  William  Cowan,  press¬ 
room  forman,  Daytona  Beach  ( Ra.)  News-Journal. 


Honorable  Mentions  for  their 
one  color  and  black  entries 
went  to  the  Miami  News; 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord;  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star; 
and  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News-Register. 


in  August. 

e 

QuitH  Post  on  Daily 

Charlotte,  N. 


FTC  Files  False  Ad 
Charge  Against  Rootes 

False  advertising  charges 
have  been  filed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against 


uru,  irivruium  umss-t  Oiar;  William  T  Williamtion  Tr  r.  V  x*  a  t  t  t  i  j 

and  the  Wheelina  tW  Vat  wimam  J.  wmiamson  Jr.,  Rootes  Motors,  Inc.,  Long  Island 

N^s-Rea^ter  '  state  advertising  manager  of  City,  N.  Y.,  a  distributor  of  im- 

Honorable  Mentions  for  two  9'^  Observer  ported  automobiles. 

onoraDie  Mentions  for  two  ^Vctiis,  has  resigned  to  be-  romnlaint  alleges  that  Rootes 

color  and  black  were  awarded  come  nresident  of  Adver-  alleps  that  Kootes 

to  the  Tamna  IFla  t  Times-  K&w  Adver  misrepresented  in  newspa- 

n  -j  tising  Agency,  a  subsidiary  of  magazine  advertising 

Florida  Times-Vnwn,  Jackson-  Eckel’s  Druir  Stores  here  The  ”  magazine  adtertising 

ville  Fla.  and  the  Wheelinir  *^ckerd  s  Drag  Jstore^  here  1  ne  that  parts  and  ser\'ice  are  im- 

XT„„’  A  _  “  “  Wheeling  agency  will  handle  Eckerd’s  as  „,„Hiatelv  available  to  nur- 


News-Register.  ^ 

Honorable  Mentions  also  went  counts 
to  the  following  newspapers : 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu-  .  . 
tion;  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun; 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi-  Jam 


agency  win  nanaie  r^cKeru  s  as  mediately  available  to  pur- 
well  as  other  advertising  ac-  chasers  of  its  automobiles  in  all 


Joins  ‘This  Week’ 


areas  of  the  United  States. 

These  typical  advertising 
claims  were  challenged  in  the 
complaint:  “Service  and  parts 


Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi-  James  F.  Blair,  formerly  ac-  compiami,.  aervice  anu  pans 
tar;  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  count  supervisor  in  charge  of  available.  You  can  buy 

Miami  Herald;  Johnson  City  Alka-Seltzer,  One-A-Day  Vita-  ^  Hillman,  Sunbeam,  Singer  or 

(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle;  and  mins,  Bactine,  and  Nervine  ac-  (and  get  parts  ai^ 

the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  counts  at  Wade  Advertising  s®fv>ce  for  it)  in  (wer  700  U.  S. 


Agency,  Chicago,  has  joined 


towns — Hawaii  and  Alaska  too.’ 


Awards  were  presented  by  This  Week  magazine  as  man-  They  are  backed  by  facto^ 


Harold  E.  Ross  of  the  Colum-  ager  of  drug  and  toiletries  mar- 
bia  (S.  C.)  State-Record.  keting. 

Now  available 

FULL  COLOR 

Black  and  3— black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve. -Wed.  Morn,  or  Thurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 

Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 
Fri.  (minimum  size  1000  lines) 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc _ New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scoiaro,  Meeker  A  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


parts  depots  right  here  in  the 
States,  supplying  a  large  truly 
reputable  dealer  organization 
that  provides  superior  service 
close  at  hand.”  “.  .  .  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  Rootes  coast 
to  coast  facilities  for  prompt 
and  courteous  service.” 

Contrary  to  these  representa¬ 
tions,  the  complaint  charges 
that  in  many  instances  Rootes 
and  its  dealers  do  not  have 
available  the  parts  for  the  re¬ 
pair  of  the  automobiles  sold  by 
them,  and  often  such  parts  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  for  substantial 
periods  of  time  and,  therefore, 
prompt  ser%’ice  cannot  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  Rootes’  dealers. 

Joined  in  the  complaint  are 
Rootes’  officials,  John  T.  Panks 
and  Peter  Lloyd-Owen.  The  re¬ 
spondents  are  granted  30  days 
to  file  answer  to  the  complaint. 

EDITOR  6C  PU 


Book  'Fells 
How  To  Make 
3-Color  Prints 


The  making  of  three-coloi 
separation  prints  from  coloi 
negatives  with  Kodak  Resijtc 
Rapid  Pan  Paper,  a  material  de. 
signed  specifically  for  makinit 
black-and-white  color  separa 
tions  for  photo-mechanical  re¬ 
production,  is  do.scribed  in  a 
new  pamphlet  available  without 
charge  from  Ea.stman  Kodak 
Company. 

The  step-by-step  technique 
outlined  in  the  20-page  pam¬ 
phlet  is  specially  .suited  to  the 
requirements  of  newspapers  us¬ 
ing  ROP  color. 

Kodak  Resisto  Rapid  Pas 
Paper  produces  separation 
prints  from  Kodak  color  nega 
live  films  by  direct  exposure 
with  filters,  a  method  said  to 
be  quicker  and  simpler  than 
producing  separations  from 
color  transparencies.  The  pan 
chromatic  paper  also  has  aik 
quate  speed  for  use  with  moot 
tungsten-light  enlargers,  and  is 
on  a  water-resistant  base  to  cut 
down  register  problems. 

The  resulting  separation 
prints  can  be  masked  for  color 
correction  or  left  unmasked.  In 
general,  where  deadlines  permit, 
the  extra  20  or  30  minutes  re¬ 
quired  for  masking  is  justified 
by  the  improved  color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Making  of  the  masks  ako 
is  described  fully  in  the  ner 
pamphlet. 

General  information  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  proper  handling  of 
materials  and  chemicals,  and  on 
the  types  of  equipment  required. 
A  list  of  all  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  needed  also  is  provided. 

The  pamphlet,  “Three-Color 
Separation  Prints  From  Color 
Negatives  With  Kodak  Resisto 
Rapid  Pan  Paper,”  Kodak  Pam¬ 
phlet  No.  E-47,  is  available  on 
request  from  the  Sales  Service 
Division  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester  4,  New  Yoik. 
• 

‘Deep  Magic’  Moves 

Wade  Advertising,  Inc.  hss 
been  named  by  The  Toni  Com¬ 
pany  as  advertising  agency  on 
Deep  Magic,  and  a  new  product, 
effective  Sept.  1.  Deep  Magic,  s 
facial  cleanser,  formerly  ^ 
handled  by  North  Advertisinf- 
• 

Campbell  Promoted 

Douglass  Campbell,  New  Yori 
Central  vicepresident — ChiW 
has  been  assigned  responsiWli*! 
for  the  railroad’s  public  rds- 
tions  and  advertising  depart' 
ment. 

BLISHER  for  August  27,  19« 
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KOR  l,C)W.<;OST  RESPONSIVK  ACTION 
join  the  |>arade  of  advert  Lners  who  lind 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD  their  most  reward- 
inf;  medium  in  South  Horida  —  Amerira’s 
fastest  fnrowinK  major  market. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA’S  8-COlINTY  MARKET 

1,709,000  permanent  residents 
$2,631,000,000  annual  Retail  Sales 


SECOND  IN  THE  NATION  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING,  EDITORIAL  AND  NEWS  CONTENT 

STORY.  BROOKS  t  FINLEY.  INC..  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


1,116,058 

advertising 
lines 
gained ! 


THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1960 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  with  32,042,921 
total  advertising  lines  chalked  up  a  gain 
of  1,116,058  lines  over  the  first  half  of  ’59. 

The  unquestioned  Number  One  Salesman 
in  a  pre-eminently  NEWSP.APER  MAR¬ 
KET,  THE  HERALD  maintains  its  position 
of  2nd  in  the  nation  for  total  advertisina. 


Heinz  Soup ’n  Cracker  p 
Push  Gets  Color  Help 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Some  300  daily  newspapers, 
with  a  combined  daily  circulation 
of  39,000,000  will  be  used  by 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  next  month 
to  feature  its  “Soup  ’n  Crackers” 
sale  to  be  held  in  food  stores 
coast-to-coast. 

Major  markets  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  one  1000-line,  two- 
color  ad  and  one  800-line  black 
and  white  ad.  The  offer,  keyed 
to  the  theme,  “You  buy  the  soup, 
Heinz  buys  the  crackers,”  will  be 
backed  in  additional  markets 
with  two  800-line  black  and 
white  ads. 

The  campaigfn  (via  Maxon, 
Inc.,  Detroit)  also  calls  for 
heavy  use  of  TV,  magazine, 
point-of-purchase,  and  trade 
journal  support. 

*  * 

Danger-of -Aspirin  Ad 
Re-issued  to  Drugmen 

In  the  interest  of  informing 
the  public  on  the  possible  dan¬ 
gers  of  misuse  of  aspirin,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  re-issued 
its  quarter-page  ad  which 
stresses  the  fact  that  aspirin 
can  be  a  dangerous  drug. 

Mats  and  proofs  of  the  ad, 
headlined,  “So  you  think  aspirin 
is  harmless!”  have  been  sent  to 
local  pharmaceutical  associations 
in  New  York  State  for  place¬ 
ment  in  their  local  newspapers, 
in  addition  to  their  regular 
monthly  ad  campaign. 

Fifth  in  a  series  of  public 
service  ads  prepared  by  the 
Society  has  also  been  sent  in 
mat  and  proof  form  to  pharma¬ 
ceutical  groups  in  the  state. 


METRO  NEWSPAPER 

SERVICE 


always  FIRST  with  the 
MOST  of  the  BEST  in  adver¬ 
tising  art,  copy  and  ideas. 


METRO 


«0  MADISON  A.  I 


Headlined,  “The  personal  touch 
is  important,”  the  ads  will  be 
accompanied  by  five  one-minute 
spots  for  use  on  local  radio 
stations. 

*  *  * 

Borden  Sets  Sept. 

Cheese  Festival  Ads 

More  than  140  newspapers 
across  the  nation  will  carry  a 
series  of  500-line  ads  featuring 
Borden’s  Chateau  Cheese  Food 
and  Grated  Parmesan  and  Ro¬ 
mano  cheese. 

The  campaign,  to  be  launched 
in  September,  is  in  support  of 
Borden’s  fall  and  winter  “All 
Family  Cheese  Festival.”  Drive 
will  tie-in  with  the  National 
October  Cheese  Festival  and 
cover  the  traditional  home  enter¬ 
taining  and  party  season  in 
November  and  December. 

National  magazines  and  food 
trade  books  are  also  scheduled. 

*  *  « 

‘Ladies’  Home  Journal’ 
Ads  Have  New  Theme 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  maga¬ 
zine  has  launched  a  major  news¬ 
paper  and  trade  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  (via  BBDO),  using  the 
slogan,  “When  the  Journal 
speaks — Women  listen.” 

First  of  a  series  of  page  ads 
in  the  campaign,  which  will  run 
into  November,  broke  Aug.  22 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Next 
week  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New 
Yorker  magazine  and  various  ad 
trade  books  will  be  added  to  the 
schedule. 

• 

Allstate  Insurance 
Ads  Hit  in  Complaint 

New  York  State  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents  recently 
filed  a  complaint  against  All- 
I  state  claiming  that  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  division’s  non-cancel- 
lable  auto  insurance  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  constitutes  unfair  com¬ 
petition  under  New  York  law 
and  that  it  appears  to  be  “mis¬ 
leading  and  deceptive.” 

Specifically,  the  complaint 
notes  that  the  bold  headline  type 
which  dominates  the  ads  offers 
in  unequivocal  fashion  a  so- 
called  “non-cancellable”  policy  to 
the  public  yet  fails  to  disclose  the 
full  extent  of  the  reservations. 
Those  it  does  reveal  in  the  ad, 
according  to  the  agents’  com¬ 
plaint,  are  in  small  type  and  are 
couched  in  language  which  is 
misleading;  such  as  “tradition¬ 
ally  low  rates.” 


REPS  TOAST  HUDSON'S  BAY  SCOTCH  CAMPAIGN— In  ordtr  f, 
give  each  newspaper  a  clear  picture  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  ovtrill 
advertising  plans  and  objectives  of  Hudson's  Bay  Scotch,  Leber  &  Keii, 
agency  on  the  account,  has  been  holding  a  series  of  briefing  sessiew 
for  representatives  of  all  papers  slated  to  carry  Fall  schedules.  The  eeei. 
paign,  which  marks  an  important  step-up  in  advertising  for  Hudsei'i 
Bay,  consists  of  both  1000-line  and  full-page  units  and  will  get  under 
way  In  early  September  in  a  selected  list  of  30  key  papers.  Shown 
toasting  (with  Hudson's  Bay  Scotch,  of  course)  success  of  the  camptign 
are  (loft  to  right):  Paul  Gelfman,  New  York  Times;  Homer  L.  Soman. 
Eastern  regional  manager,  Ottoway  Newspapers;  William  SchecUt. 
Cresmer  &  Woodward;  John  Kosanke,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt;  Earl 
Schub,  general  advertising  manager,  Newark  (N.J,)  Star-Ledger; 
(seated)  Cathy  Nicastri,  Leber  &  Kati  media  buyer;  Albert  R,  StM. 
Ridder  &  Johns;  Stanley  Morrow,  Julius  Matthews  Special  Agency; 
Murray  A.  Valenstein,  Leber  &  Katz  account  executive;  and  Joseph  J. 

Walter,  Newark  (NJ.)  News. 


Tab  Promotes 
Trading  Stamps 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Further  proof  of  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  demonstrated  recently  when 
the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Jackson  Daily  News  published 
a  24-page,  two-color  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  stores  and  firms  offering  Top 
Value  Stamps. 

Working  in  close  cooperation 
with  officials  of  the  Top  Value 
Enterprises,  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department  made  up  a 
dummy  section,  laid  out  uni¬ 
form  ads  for  most  of  the  55 
participating  firms,  supplied 
photo  and  artwork,  and  furn¬ 
ished  editorial  content.  Every 
inch  of  space  in  the  tab  rep¬ 
resented  “paid”  advertising. 

The  section  was  a  part  of  an 
80-page  Thursday  edition  of  both 
newspapers  and  was  printed  on 
the  paper’s  new  Colormatic 
press. 

In  order  to  attract  maximum 
reader  interest  in  the  section, 
and  to  create  heavy  traffic  to 
member  firms,  Top  Value  Enter¬ 
prises  offered  a  total  of  1,364,- 
000  free  stamps  through  its 
participating  stores  and  firms. 
Stamps  will  be  given  away 
through  the  means  of  individual 
store  drawings.  In  addition  to 
the  section’s  use  as  a  stimulant 
to  attract  business  to  its  member 
organizations.  Top  Value  ac¬ 
count  executives  are  using  the 
section  as  a  sales  presentation  to 
enlist  new  stores  as  users  of 
their  stamps. 


Beam  Names  Rothbart 
Advertising  Manager 

Chicago 

The  James  B.  Beam  Distilling 
Company  has  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Adolph  Rothbart 
to  the  position  of  director  of 
advertising.  Mr.  Rothbart,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  Rothbart  4 
Haas,  took  over  the  new  dutiet 
as  of  Aug.  1,  according  to 
George  Gaber,  Beam  vicepreai- 
dent  and  marketing  director. 

The  multi-million  dollar  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  behind  Jim 
Beam,  is  placed  in  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaperi 
throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  national  magazines. 

Mr.  Rothbart’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  include  advertisBg, 
promotional  planning  and  ad¬ 
ministration  on  all  of  Beam 
brands. 

Gets  City’s  Account 

Miami,  Fla 

The  City  of  West  Palm 
Beach’s  $100,000-plus  adver¬ 
tising  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  Bishopric/Green/Fielden,  lot 
local  ad  agency.  Campaign  will 
include  newspapers,  regiwml 
magazines,  outdoor  and  direft 
mail. 

• 

Media  Analyst  Named 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harris  h** 
joined  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Ist- 
as  a  senior  media  research  as- 
alyst  in  the  media  departmwt 
She  was  formerly  a  supervistr 
in  the  audience  measurein«> 
division  at  NBC-TV. 
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Want  solid  success  in  Solid  Cincinnati? 

> 

Go  after  the  market-that-matters !* 


CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 


READS  THE 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  REACHES  THE 
MARKET  THAT  MATTERS  .  .  . 


the  younger,  larger,  more  active  families  who  need  more,  use 
more  and  spend  more. 

the  families  with  better  jobs:  Nearly  half  of  all  Enquirer  sub¬ 
scribers  are  in  white-collar  occupations,  compared  to  only  a 
third  of  all  Cincinnati  households. 

the  families  with  higher  incomes:  Two-thirds  of  all  Enquirer 
subscribers  earn  $5000  or  more  annually,  compared  to  only 
about  one  half  of  all  Cincinnati  households. 


More  and  more  advertisers  are  discover¬ 
ing  that  reaching  this  solid  market-that- 
matters  makes  a  big  difference  in  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness.  And  they’re  finding 
that  nothing  reaches  and  influences  this 


market  like  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Get  the  full  story  on  Solid  Cincinnati 
from  the  latest  Top  Ten  Brands  survey. 
Call  or  write  The  Enquirer’s  Re¬ 
search  Department  for  your  copy. 


Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  (£  Schmitt,  Ine, 


d 


The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Albert  WoodruflF  Gray 


A  CASE  OF  LIBEL 

The  editor  of  the  weekly 
Coweta  (Okla.)  Times  Star  got 
himself  embroiled  in  a  double- 
barreled  libel  case  when  he 
wrote  a  “piece”  about  a  woman 
who  had  sued  him  for  libel. 

In  appellate  proceedings  (315 
Pac.  2d  715,  718) ,  one  libel  claim 
was  dismissed  but  another  was 
reinstated. 

The  newspaper  had  com¬ 
mented  as  follows: 

“We  are  notified  by  our  at¬ 
torney,  Paul  Gotcher,  that  the 
$22,800  suit  filed  by  L.  C. 
Gentry  against  this  newspaper 
has  been  dismissed. 

“The  suit  filed  by  Virginia 
Gentry  on  the  pretense  of  a 
back  injury  was  dismissed  some 
time  ago.  Checking  L.  C. 
Gentry’s  record  of  previous  em¬ 
ployment  it  was  found  he  was 
discharged  from  a  job  with  the 
railroad  company  and  then  filed 
suit  for  damages  against  them 
and  failed  to  collect. 

^Habit  Forming' 

“It  seems  to  be  a  habit  with 
him.  Several  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  here  would  have  liked 
for  him  to  have  collected  from 
us  so  maybe  they  could  have 
collected  their  bills.” 

The  action  brought  by  L.  C. 
Gentry  was  dismissed.  This 
ruling  was  sustained. 

“If  the  statements  made  in 
the  article  charged  this  man 
with  instituting  lawsuits  based 
upon  a  false  and  groundless 
claim,  the  article  is  libelous  in 
itself,”  said  the  appellate  court. 

“However,  if  the  article 
merely  charged  that  this  man 
on  two  occasions  sued  former 
employers  and  in  each  instance 
failed  to  recover,  the  article  is 
not  libelous  in  itself. 


“It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  parties  often 
fail  to  recover  in  lawsuits  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  utmost  good 
faith  and  which  suits  could  not 
be  considered  as  frivolous.  The 
law  and  the  people  recognize 
that  it  is  a  privilege  of  a  person 
to  prosecute  an  action  that  is 
thought  to  have  merit  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  recover  on  the  alleged 
action  is  not  considered  as  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  person  prose¬ 
cuting  the  action. 

“Therefore  to  merely  charge 
in  a  newspaper  article  that  a 
person  has  in  fact  done  that 
which  he  is  privileged  to  do, 
instituted  a  lawsuit  or  lawsuits, 
and  that  he  failed  to  recover, 
which  is  often  the  case,  does  not 
expose  the  person  referred  to  in 
the  article  to  ‘public  hate,  con¬ 
tempt,  or  obloquy  or  tend  to 
deprive  him  of  public  confi¬ 
dence.’  ” 

Meaning  of  u  Word 

However  the  other  lawsuit 
based  on,  “A  suit  filed  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gentry  on  the  pretense  of 
a  back  injury,”  was  sustained 
by  the  appellate  court  with  a 
reference  to  the  definition  of 
“pretense.” 

The  court  (juoted  a  definition 
from  a  standard  legal  writer: 
“Pretense.  A  holding  out  or 
offering  to  others  something 
false  or  feigned.  A  ruse  or  wile 
masking  ulterior  design,  a  show¬ 
ing  or  holding  forth  in  form  of 
something  which  does  not  in  fact 
exist.  That  which  is  advanced  or 
displayed  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  reality.  It  may 
sometimes  be  used  to  imply 
sham,  falsity  and  groundless¬ 
ness.” 

Libelous  in  Itself 


THURSDATA 


ROP  color 

builds  readership 

Editorial  feature  and  ad  pages 
offered  to  newspaper  editors  and 
advertising  executives  without 
subscription  fees  or  fixed  charges. 
High  quality  Sta-Hi  direct-cast¬ 
ing  Colormats  supplied  with  sub¬ 
jects  positioned  to  any  desired 
page  layout.  You  retain  full  con¬ 
trol  of  your  black  page,  since 
Sta-Hi  Colomats  do  not  require 
black  ink.  Colormats  simple  to 
order,  used  by  more  than  250 
newspapers  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Free  brochure  available  on  letter¬ 
head  request. 

STA-HI  COLOR  SERVICE,  INC. 

1000  South  Pomona  Ave. 
Fullerton,  California 


NEW  EDITOR— Charles  D.  Caban- 
iss,  33-year-old  assistant  attorney 
general  for  the  State  of  Texas, 
has  resigned  his  post  to  become 
editor  of  the  weekly  Mesquite 
Texas  Mesquiier,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Bradfield  Jr.,  now  general 
manager  of  Dallas  East  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  owner  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Cabaniss  is  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Garland  (Tex.) 
Doily  News,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Texas  Sports  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Ark.  Weekly  Sold  to 
-Vlinority  Stock  Holders 

Warren,  Ark. 
Oscar  K.  Littlefield,  Robert 
L.  Newton  Jr.,  and  James  P. 
White  has  purchased  the  inter¬ 
est  of  W.  L.  Love  in  the  Warren 
Eagle  Democrat.  The  new  own¬ 
ers  have  been  minority  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  75-year-old  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  for  several  years, 
and  the  sale  gives  them  full 
ownership. 

Mr.  Littlefield,  with  the  paper 
since  1939,  is  the  Eagle  Demo¬ 
crat’s  advertising  manager;  Mr. 
Newton,  editor  of  the  paper 
since  1953,  is  a  former  news  of 
the  Osceola  Times;  Mr.  White, 
who  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1951,  specializes  in  me¬ 
chanical  aspects  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  and  job  printing. 

Mr.  Love,  who  came  here  in 
1941  from  Coffeyville,  Kans., 
will  remain  with  the  Eagle 
Democrat 
pacity. 


in  an  advisory  ca- 


The  court  said  further,  “We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ian-  * 

guage  used  in  the  article  shows  Jarrell  Purchases 
that  the  publisher  intended  to  Ceuterburg  Gazette 
say  that  this  woman  filed  an  ” 


ADDED  SERVICE  —  ‘‘Coj. 
tage  Grove  Police  Chief  Pgal 
Denham  and  his  f.imily  escaped 
death  in  their  burning  home 
Sunday  morning  only  throng 
the  alertness  of  a  newsboy  mU- 
ing  his  rounds,”  a  recent  lead 
in  the  Cottage  drove  (Oit) 
Sentinel  read.  Scott  Stovall, 
Sentinel  newspaperboy,  had  dit 
covered  the  fire  and  called  the 
fire  department. 

V  *  * 

NEW  PLANT  ADDRESS - 
The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  U 
Prensa,  a  Spanish-English  week¬ 
ly,  has  shifted  its  printing  tc 
the  nearby  Seguin  (Tex.)  Ga 
zette,  but  it  will  still  rnaintair 
editorial,  advertising  and  cino 
lation  office  in  San  Antonio.  The 
two  newspapers  joined  in  i 
separate  firm  to  order  a  net 
offset  press  which  will  be  dik 
in  the  Seguin  plant  to  prii: 
several  weeklies.  The  San  A^ 
tonio  plant,  where  La  Preua 
once  a  daily,  was  printed  forf 
years,  will  be  disposed  of.  Or 
tavio  R.  Costa  remains  genen. 
manager  of  the  standard-iiit 
La  Prensa. 

«  *  * 

BIG  ZERO  —  In  a  recr: 
front  page  story.  Editor  C.  I 
Wittenwyler,  Monticello  (Wii 
Messenger,  wrote:  “As  of  r;r 
now  we  face  the  unpleasant  tea 
of  trying  to  fill  this  wea: 
miserable  sheet  with  only  ak: 
half  of  what  it  takes.  While 
true  that  nothing  ever  happe-a 
in  this  town  anymore,  it  nev«  ^ 
theless  seems  that  we  should  j 
able  to  dig  up  sufficient  materij 
—  if  only  tripe  and  junk-:i 
fill  the  pages.  But  not  this  wea 
If  the  Messenger  does  appe: 
in  the  mail  on  time,  some 
of  miracle  will  have  to  UcS 
place.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the* 
few  words  of  tripe  alone  heiMj 
to  fill  about  a  four-inch  spact 
(Mr.  Wittenwyler  had  at  lea 
one  story  for  the  follov^J 
week’s  paper.  The  above  s 
came  out  on  time.) 


16  East  52nd  St.  N.Y.  22.  N.Y. 


action  against  them  which  was 
based  upon  a  false  claim  that 
she  had  sustained  a  back  injury 
while  in  their  employ  and  that 
the  action  was  in  fact  dismissed 
because  the  woman’s  claim  to  a 
back  injury  was  false  and 
groundless. 

“To  our  way  of  thinking  the 
statements  made  in  the  article 
expose  her  to  ‘public  hatred, 
contempt  or  obloquy  and  tend  to 
deprive  her  of  public  confidence 
and  the  article  is  therefore  libel¬ 
ous  in  itself.’  ” 


Centerbxjrg,  Ohio 
Ted  Conover,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Centerburg  Gazette 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
paper  to  William  Jarrell  of 
Burlington,  Ky.  Mr.  Conover  is 
leaving  to  become  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada.  He  has  pub- 


TEA  TIME  —  Harlo  Sea 
editor  and  publisher  of 
Clarence  (Iowa)  Sun,  used 
editorial  pen  prowness  to 
an  English  bride.  After 
years  of  correspondence 
Dean  Burgess  of  Holmes  dull 
England,  he  proposed  witkii 
hours  of  meeting  her;  she 
cepted  within  10  minutes; 
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lished  weeklies  in  Baltimore, 

West  Liberty  and  Waynesville,  they  were  married  10  days 
all  in  Ohio.  on  June  18.  The  new  “cofj 

Mr.  Conover  was  formerly  Usher”  has  instituted 
managing  editor  of  the  Celina  “tea  breaks”  every  day  i* 
(Ohio)  Daily  Standard.  Sun  shop. 
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in  newspaper-reading  New  England! 

Calling  the  role  for  the  1960  U.S.  Census  turned  out  to  be  a  bigger  job 
than  ever  in  New  England,  in  more  ways  than  one! 

First  of  all,  population  jumped  an  estimated  1,111,201,  a  10.5%  increase 
in  the  past  decade.  In  addition,  the  counting  job  became  a  little  more 
difficult  because  of  the  trend  to  the  suburbs.  Big  city  families  in  New 
England  followed  the  national  trend  to  look  for  more  elbow  room  in  the 
outlying  areas. 

Census  takers  certainly  used  a  variety  of  methods  in  getting  around  in 
New  England.  When  a  ferry-boat  strike  temporarily  cut  Nantucket  and 
Martha’s  Vineyard  off  from  the  mainland,  a  plane  was  chartered  to  get 
district  census  managers  out  to  the  islands.  Meanwhile,  up  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  census  man  resorted  to  a  sno-cat  to  get  to  the  top  of  6,288- 
foot  Mount  Washington  to  count  the  frozen  noses  of  the  U.  S.  weather 
team  that  works  on  the  summit  of  New  England’s  highest  mountain. 

All  six  New  England  states  showed  population  gains,  belying  any  suspi¬ 
cions  that  families  are  migrating  from  the  area.  A  special  tip  to  adver¬ 
tisers:  In  this  6-state  region  that  boasts  the  highest  per-family  retail 
sales  in  the  nation,  newspai>er  circulation  kept  pace  with  the  population 
explosion  .  .  .  jumping  about  10%  to  over  3,900,000  as  of  the  first  state¬ 
ments  for  1960,  compared  with  ten  years  ago.  It  all  proves  that  the  best 
way  to  reach  this  thriving,  growing  New  England  market  is  through 
newspapers!  For  more  detailed  information  on  individual  markets,  con¬ 
tact  any  of  the  newspapers  listed  below. 


NEW  HAueSHlRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


This  canpaign  sponsored  by  those  newspaper  leadersi 

MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times- Argus  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E), 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

M4SS4CHUSETTS — Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E),  Lyim  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 


HumorousColumnist  tZiu  & 
Writes  Ditto  Book  ^  * 
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Ralph  Schoenstein,  author  of 
“Doubletake,”  a  humorous  news-  [' 
paper  column,  is  author  of  “The  . 
Block,”  a  humorous  book  to  be  j 
published  Sept.  23  (Random  j 
House). 

The  column  now  appears  in 
three  Newhouse  Newspapers,  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  | 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  ' 
and  the  Staten  Island  (N  .  Y.)  | 

Advance.  He  has  written  250  of  ■ 
the  columns  since  launching 
“Doubletake”  in  October,  1969. 
It’s  usually  a  satirical  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  glories,  goofs, 
fancies  and  follies  of  our  mad 
times.  It  almost  always  spoofs 
some  event,  person  or  trend  in 
the  news. 

Wacky  and  Wild 


“I  use  fantasy,  parody,  mock  Ralph  Schoenstein 

interviews,  tongue-in-cheek  an-  , ,  ■  j  u 

alyses,  ludicrous  commentaries,  ^ 

and  eVen  pure  nonsense  in  the  water  pipes  and  knives 

column,”  explained  Mr.  Schoen-  mumblety-peg. 

stein.  “Each  column  is  a  short  New  York  Mayor  Robert  F. 
flight  of  fancy  that  runs  about  Wagner,  who  read  galley  proofs, 
350  words.  The  lead  is  usually  asserted:  “You  don’t  have  to 
a  short,  straight,  one-paragraph  ^  New  Yorker  to  love  this 
summary  of  a  strange,  fasci-  book.  If  you  were  ever  a  kid 
nating,  wacky  or  wild  news  anywhere,  you’ll  laugh  yourself 
event.  Then  I  let  my  imagina-  silly  and  maybe  even  cry  a  little, 
tion  take  over  and  improvise  ‘The  Block’  is  a  superb  remi- 
satirical  or  nonsensical  observa-  niscence  of  a  boy’s  life  in  ^e 

tions  on  the  event.  The  purpose  world’s  greatest  city.  It  s  a  hi- 

of  the  column  is  pure  fun,  al-  larious,  touching,  and  beauti- 
though  satire  usually  has  a  lully  written  Valentine  to  my 

point  to  make  favorite  town.  It’s  one  of  the 

“It’s  a  joy  to  do  such  a  free-  ,  thoroughly  delightful 

wheeling  column  because  my  books  I  have  ever  read, 
subjects  are  unlimited,”  he  con-  • 

tinned.  “I  can  have  fun  with  JAPA  Urges  Press 
the  whole  range  of  the  human  i  •  a 

comedy.  I  have  already  played  Freedom  in  Americas 

with  almost  200  different  wacky  The  Inter  -  American  Press 
subjects.  I’ve  written  about  Association  urged  the  Confer- 
everything  from  royalty  to  the  ence  of  American  Foreign  Min- 
Giants,  from  TV  commercials  isters,  meeting  in  San  Jose, 
to  the  H-bomb,  from  racing  to  Costa  Rica,  reaffirm  the  princi- 
^nking.  My  only  test  of  a  sub-  pie  of  the  people’s  right  to  free- 
ject  is  does  it  tickle  my  fancy  dom  of  expression  and  freedom 
enough  to  give  me  350  funny  of  the  press. 

William  H.  Cowles,  president 
Mr.  Schoenstein,  still  in  his  of  the  lAPA  and  publisher  of 
20s,  is  a  son  of  Paul  Schoen-  the  Spokesman  -  Review,  Spo- 
stein,  assistant  managing  editor  kane.  Wash.,  asked  all  members 


rumble  was  a  noise  made  by 


larious,  touching,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  written  Valentine  to  my 
favorite  town.  It’s  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  delightful 
books  I  have  ever  read.” 


of  the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican.  He  was  educated  at  Hamil 
ton  College  and  Columbia  Uni 


to  stress  to  their  respective  gov¬ 
ernments  the  “need  to  seek  the 
reaffirmation  of  our  unswerving 


versity,  served  in  the  Army  and  aim  —  to  protect  such  an  es- 
was  with  American  Weekly  sential  right  and  freedom  in  or- 
several  years.  He  has  contributed  der  to  achieve  a  working  democ- 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ^cy  everywhere  ” 
and  other  magazines.  ^  statement  issued  at 

“The  Block”  is  the  story  of  headquarters  in  New 

Ralph  s  own  youth  as  “a  mem-  york,  Mr.  Cowles  said,  “I  am 
ber  of  the  last  generation  of  ’  ,,  . 

children  for  whom  Manhattan  colleagues  will  join  me 

was  a  playgfround  and  not  this  effort  to  guard  the  free- 
ground  zero.”  It’s  a  West  Side  dom  of  the  press  throughout  the 
story  about  the  days  when  a  Americas.” 


Election  year  is  a  big  news  year.  Frank  Holeman,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  political  writer  for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  wrote 
in  his  column:  “Most  of  the  time  I  have  my  doubts,  but  once 
every  four  years  I’m  glad  I  went  into  the  newspajier  businesa. 
That’s  when  campaign  time  rolls  around,  and  we  political 
porters  hit  the  road  with  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  It’s  like  running  away  with  the  circus,  living  cloee 
to  the  star  performers,  watching  them  thrill  the  crowds  in  one 
town  after  another.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  In  a  few 
weeks,  we  see  every  section  of  the  country,  and  watch  our 
fellow  Americans  in  one  of  their  most  interesting  activities— 
making  up  their  minds.” 

— ^Tlie  printed  program  of  the  Eastern  Fennsylvania-Ddawm 
Typographical  Conference  at  Harrisburg  read:  ’TpograpiueaL'' 

.  .  .  Headline  in  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-I.eader: 
Athletes  Cover  Windows  With  Paper:  Roman  Peeping  Tow 
Ogle  Olympic  Gams.”  .  .  .  And  Mike  Alber,  a  Lafayette  Colkit 
grad  last  June  and  now  an  account  executive  for  his  father  g 
David  O.  Alber  Associates,  contributes  this  sports  page  S-colow 
streamer  from  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun:  “Mkker 
Out  of  Doghouse  With  Two  ‘Woofs’  .  Hank  O’Donnell,  spow 
editor,  Waterhury  (Conn.)  American,  and  his  wife  returned  fiw 
a  5,000-mile  automobile  trip  through  the  Far  West. 

— Several  years  ago,  1  appealed  to  the  American  Pre* 
Institute  to  hold  one  of  its  seminars  for  local  non-syndicated 
columnists  over  the  country  with  suggestion  that  out  ot  such 
a  session  could  come  the  forming  of  a  Columnists  Circle  for 
the  exchange  of  columns.  The  API  polled  publishers  but  few 
showed  interest  in  sending  their  columnists  to  a  seminar.  Now. 
happily,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Hall  have  organized  the  By-laoe 
Club  to  fill  the  real  need  for  column  exchanges  to  stimulate 
ideas.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  20,  page  20).  Good  luck  to  them  in  a 
useful  service,  in  which  I’ve  long  been  interested.  The  club’s 
column  exchange  paper,  The  Nugget  Smuggler,  clips  this  bh 
from  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diego  Tribune:  “For  a  long  time  now, 
publishers  have  conceded  that  columnists  can  sell  newspapen. 
For  the  equivalent  time  we  have  been  viewed  as  a  thorn,  i 
necessary  evil,  a  source  of  potential  bedlam  and  catastrophe 
if  a  column  on  dogs  or  mothers  or  the  Irish  goes  afoul.  Tim 
is  a  delicately  balanced  status  quo,  with  which  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  tamper.  We  just  suspect  that,  in  his  press  of  more 
soluble  problems,  the  editor  has  chosen  to  remain  aloof  from 
our  working  patterns  except  in  the  occasional  moment  of  bedlam 
and  catastrophe.  He  has  seen  us  only  at  our  worst,  with  the 
result  that  he  shares  many  of  the  readers’  misapprehensions  of 
how'  we  work.” 

— Tliat  imaginative  press  agent  for  the  Meramev  Gavenu  ■ 
Missouri  organized  the  World’s  First  Underground  Pres*  Qd 
in  his  cave.  ...  As  a  side  story  to  the  current  Olympic  Games. 
Jim  Russell,  Philad^phia  Inquirer,  wrote  a  report  on  a  fivedtr 
period  of  the  ancient  Olympic  Games,  which  began  in  77i 
B.  C.  .  .  .  C.  Neill  Baylor,  general  manager,  Hagerstown  (Md) 
Herald  Mail,  reached  the  half-century  mark  of  his  service  to  ibt 
newspaper,  which  he  joined  in  1910  as  a  cub  reporter.  “No  pro 
fession  is  more  rewaiding  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  Mia- 
faction  in  an  important  work,”  he  said.  .  .  .  John  Harrimaa. 
Boston  Globe  financial  columnist,  is  author  of  “It’s  Your  Busineii 
(Houghtem  Mifflin  Co.)  .  .  .  News  Editor  Robert  F.  SuUiraa. 
Cleveland  Press,  with  whom  I  used  to  work  on  the  New  York  Sts. 
has  been  a  blunder  buster  for  three  years  by  issuing  priald 
sheets  to  the  staff  under  title  of  “Tips  and  Slips.”  The  sheet  R* 
cently  gave  credit  for  these  “heads  up”  heads  in  the  !*«••• 
“Trusty  Too  Trusting,  He’s  Caught  Napping;”  “Rail  Rider*  Gi*** 
i  More  Berth  Control;”  “Two  GI  Patients  Try  Flying,  Land  in  Jail: 
“Most  Any  Guise  in  Dolls  Available;”  “  ‘High-Strung’ 

Gets  Paar-Boiled ;”  “Rocky’s  Door  Open  to  Let  in  ‘Draft.*  ”  1* 
New  York  Times  has  such  a  tip  sheet,  called  “Sinners  and 
'  ners”  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has  one  called  “The  -Seeaat 
Guess.”  Are  there  others? 
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Comet  300  Linotype 


J  r  True  speed  is  what  counts— and  no  machine 
equals  Comet  300’s  proved  performance.  Minute  by  minute,  day  by  day,  the  300  dependably  delivers 
12  lines  a  minute— with  no  falter,  no  fuss.  The  new  MAT  GLIDE  SYSTEM  helps  assure  this.  Now 
mats  travel  with  incredible  smoothness -for  added  speed,  added  matrix  life.  There  are  other  unique 
features,  too.  LINOTRONIC  CONTROLS -for  positive  metal  temperature  regulation.  And  new 
AIRFLOW  MECHANISMS  that  mean  new  smoothness  and  speed -tape-operated,  or  manually.  All 
add  up  to  highest  true  speed— the  kind  that  spells  true  economy! 

Y our  Linotype  Production  Engineer  can  show  you  how  Comet  300  ^ ^ 

can  speed  (and  economize)  your  typesetting  as  nothing  else  can.  (  •  LINOTYPE  •  I 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


guarantees  an  OFFSET  press  that  igl 


RECENT  PURCHASERS  OF 


It  ight  for  you 


Look  who’s  coming  to  Goss  for  offset 
presses  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  printing  needs 
—publishers  of  individual  daily  papers,  weekly 
papers,  groups  of  papers,  commercial  printers. 
Goss-Help  has  solved  a  multitude  of  printing 
problems— fitting  the  equipment  to  the  job- 
after  careful  analysis. 

The  list  at  right  shows  the  many  varying 
operations  for  which  the  versatile  new  Suburban 
offset  press  has  been  selected.  Which  situation 
is  closest  to  yours— in  size,  in  volume?  Goss  can 
match  equipment  to  need— and  guarantee  the 
final  result— because  Goss-built  offset  units  can 
be  combined  into  more  than  25  cost-saving, 
money-making  arrangements. 

Let  us  help  you  just  as  we  have  helped  many 
others.  There’s  no  cost,  no  obligation  at  Goss. 
Just  write  and  tell  us  about  your  current  re¬ 
quirements,  number  of  publications;  normal  and 
maximum  number  of  pages;  your  plans  for 
changes  or  expansion,  use  of  color,  and  anything 
else  that  will  be  helpful.  We’ll  recommend  the 
correct  offset  press  and  equipment  to  fit  your 
present  and  future  needs.  Get  in  touch  with  Goss. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 
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CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  row  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS  DEXTER.  INC  i 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts  .  .  engineering,  service  I  I 
and  manufacturing, .  .  industry  wide  and  world  wide  ' 


SUBURBAN  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSES 


A  MISSOURI  DAILY 
2100  circulation— plus  several 
weeklies 


A  WEST  COAST  DAILY 
Seven  days— 7000  circulation 


A  MISSOURI  PUBLISHER  OF 
3  WEEKLIES 

Circulation  range  2000-7500 

A  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
SEMI- WEEKLY 

Circulation  7000— also  shopper 
16,000 

A  NEW  JERSEY 
COMMERCIAL  PRINTER 
Weekly  and  3  shoppers— plus 
30  other  publications 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLISHER 
Two  weeklies— 15,500,  18,500 
circulation 


A  GEORGIA  DAILY 
Five  evenings— 5000 
circulation 

A  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY 
Three  weeklies — 4500-7000 
circulation  range  plus  other 
commercial  work 


AN  OREGON  DAILY 
6-day  daily— 8500  circulation 


THREE  WEEKLIES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
800  to  6000  circulation 


A  MARYLAND  WEEKLY 
5100  circulation— plus  other 
weeklies 


A  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 
2  weeklies  (2000-4000>-plus 
other  weeklies 


A  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
5200  circulation — plus  other 
weeklies 


A  VIRGINIA  WEEKLY 
4200  circulation — plus  other 
weeklies 

.  .  and  a  daily  in  far-distant 
Guam — circulation  12,500 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


The  seminar  of  the  Carolina  Assn, 
of  Retail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers, 
which  will  be  held  Sept.  4,  5  and 
6  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  will  be 
moderated  by  Walter  H.  T.  Ray¬ 
mond,  editor  of  MEN’S  WEAR 
Magazine.  The  theme  of  the  semi¬ 
nar  is  retail  shop  keeping. 


Martin  Gottfried  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  general  news 
reporter  to  the  post  of  general 
news  reporter  for  SUPERMAR¬ 
KET  NEWS.  William  Ringler  has 
joined  the  news  department  in  Mr. 
Gottfried’s  former  position. 


Nathan  R.  Abelson,  manager  of  i 
Fairchild’s  Directory  Division,  an-  i 
nounces  that  advertising  dollar  I 
volume  in  1960  for  the  Fairchild  ! 
Blue  Book  Directories  will  be  at 
its  highest  point  in  the  last  eight 
years. 


Hal  B.  King,  advertising  repre-  | 
sentative  for  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  ] 
in  the  St.  Louis  area,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  paper’s  adver¬ 
tising  staff  in  New  York.  He  re¬ 
placed  Nelson  Rowley,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  16  years  with  Fairchild  | 
Publications.  C.  E.  Leinauer  has  ' 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  ’ 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS  in  St.  Louis, 
replacing  Hal  King. 


On  Oct.  3,  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  will  recognize  the  growth  , 
of  health  and  beauty  aids  in  the 
supermarket  field  by  establishing 
a  separate  section  in  the  paper  to  > 
cover  this  segment  of  marketing. 
Coverage  of  health  and  beauty  aids 
had  been  included  in  the  non¬ 
foods  section,  which  will  be  re-  i 
named  “General  Merchandise.’’  ' 


Caloric  Appliance  Corp.  gave  a  j 
luncheon  in  their  Topton,  Pa.,  ! 
plant  on  Aug.  25  in  honor  of 
Milton  Segel’s  30th  anniversary 
with  Fairchild  Publications.  Mr. 
Segel  is  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  fast  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publi$htn  of 

Doily  Nows  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Foolweor  News.  Books. 


Long  to  England 

Carbonualb,  Ill. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  spend  September 
in  England  as  a  representative 
of  the  University  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  at  the  fall 
get-together  of  the  Editors’ 
Guild  at  Wadham  College  at 
Oxford  University.  As  a  guest 
of  Major  H.  R.  Pratt  Boorman, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety  of  Great  Britain  and  editor 
of  the  Kent  Messenger  at  Maid¬ 
stone,  England,  Dr.  Long  will 
visit  a  number  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  offices  in  Britain.  He  will 
also  see  editors  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  behalf  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
Editors. 

• 

S.  Dakota  Names 
New  J-School  Head 

Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Dr.  Richard  Garv’er  has  been 
named  head  of  the  journalism 
department  of  University  of 
South  Dakota,  succeeding  Dr.  J. 
William  Maxwell,  who  was  a 
visiting  professor  at  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  last 
year. 

Dr.  Garver  came  to  USD  last 
year  from  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  in  his  first  year  on 
the  faculty  was  acting  head  of 
the  department. 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  accepted  a 
position  as  head  of  journalism 
at  a  new  state  college  at  Orange, 
Calif. 


22nd  Speech 

Indio,  Calif. 
When  Virgil  Pinkley,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Associated 
Desert  Newspapers,  addresses 
the  Governor’s  Breakfast  of  the 
California  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Sacramento,  Sept.  3, 
it  will  be  his  22nd  major  talk 
since  the  Summit  Conference. 
After  the  Paris  conference,  Mr. 
Pinkley  made  an  European 
swing.  Later  he  attended  both 
national  conventions,  covering 
them  for  ABC  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  as  well  as  for  his  news¬ 
paper  group. 

• 

Galigaris  Appointed 
To  Cleveland  Press 

Clcteland,  Ohio 
Louis  C.  Caligaris,  for  the 
past  five  years  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager,  general  advertising  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  &  News. 

Mr.  Caligaris  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  S-H  on  the 
San  Francisco  News. 


personal 


Don  Coughlin,  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times  news  staffer  — 

married  to  Janice  McDavid. 

*  «  « 

Woodruff  Clark,  copy  reader 
with  former  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star — to  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  Sunday  department,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lee  Day,  resigned. 
... 

Robert  T.  Barnard,  special 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel  —  to  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  copy  editor. 

«  «  ♦ 

Nancy  Meadows,  UPI  staffer 
— transferred  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  bureau. 

«  «  « 

Ray  Swindell,  sports  editor, 
Lufkin  (Texas)  News — to  news 
editor,  Hamilton  (Texas)  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

• 

Wright  Named  ME 
Of  Waukegan  Paper 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Del  Wright,  formerly  news 
editor,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun  by  F.  Ward  Just, 
publisher.  Mr.  Wright  succeeds 
the  late  Roland  A.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Just  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Bill  D.  Ramsey 
as  city  editor.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Oklahoma  State  University, 
coming  to  the  News-Sun  from 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  in  1957. 

Mr.  Wright,  a  native  of  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  joined  the  News- 
Sun  as  a  reporter  in  1949  after 
working  on  several  newspapers 
in  Wyoming.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  member  of 
the  Headline  Club,  Chicago  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Bob  D.  Collins  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Gallup 
(N.  M.)  Independent,  succeed¬ 
ing  Loren  Taylor.  Mr.  Collim 
formerly  worked  for  the  Cohm- 
bus  (Nebr.)  Daily  Telegram, 
Fremont  (Nebr.)  G’aide,  and  the 
Hastings  (Nebr.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Danna  Kusianovtch,  former¬ 
ly  a  reporter  for  the  AUtu- 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  — 
from  staff  of  Sen.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  (Dem.,  N.  M.)  to 
Aviation  Daily. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Suhr  —  to  city  desk, 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Dailp 

Times. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Stephenson  —  editor, 
the  Richardson  (Tex.)  Echo  — 
resigned  to  enter  public  reli- 
tions  field. 

*  «  * 

Keith  Bridenstine,  Greet 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  sports 
copy  desk — to  news  .staff.  Hone- 
lulu  (Haw.)  Star-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Josephine  Hughes  Youhani, 
president  and  publisher,  IFra- 
kesha  (Wis.)  Daily  Freeman  — 
married  to  Loron  Francis  Thor 
wachter. 

*  *  * 

Pierce  Lehmbeck,  Sioox 
Falls,  Iowa  bureau,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  —  to  AP’s  World 
Services  staff.  New  York. 

*  *  * 

T’y  Cobb,  for  six  years  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  Reno  Se- 
vada  State  Journal  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  * 

Charles  Foell,  with  the 
Rueben  Donnelly  organization 
for  several  years  —  to  the  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  the  Oneonte 

(N.  Y.)  Star. 

*  *  « 


Charles  Grant,  retail  adver 
tising  salesman,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  —  received  gold  watch 
for  26th  anniversary  with  pa¬ 
per  Aug.  15. 

*  •  * 


Charles  A.  Clay  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  editoi^ 
assistant  to  the  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Major  Cbcile  M.  Lane,  for 
merly  with  Hearst  Press  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Chicago  —  assign^ 
to  Fifth  Army  Headquarters  in 
Chicago  as  special  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Command  Group 
«  *  • 

Esther  A.  Spachneb,  feature 
writer,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Coef- 
ier — to  Public  Relations  Board, 
Inc.,  Chicago  as  ad  writer  m 
Del  Wright  financial  department. 
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il  mention 


Indiana  U.  Profe§8or 
At  Hawaiian  Seminar 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Floyd  G.  Arpan,  professor, 
Department  of  Journalism,  In¬ 
diana  University,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Journalists 
Seminar  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  running  from  August 
15  to  26.  He  lectured  on  some 
of  the  problems  of  American 
journalism  and  lead  a  discus¬ 
sion  seminar  on  the  press  and 
international  understanding. 

Journalists  from  eleven  na¬ 
tions  attended  the  session 
representing  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Philip¬ 
pines,  Rhodesia,  Thailand,  Chile, 
Guatemala,  and  Paraguay. 

Professor  Arpan  will  take 
part  in  an  orientation  seminar 
for  foreign  journalists  in  Wash¬ 
ington  D.  C.  from  September  6 
to  10  under  the  auspices  of  the 
US  Department  of  State.  He 
will  then  direct  the  Foreign 
Journalist  Project  at  Indiana 
University  from  September  10 
to  January  7. 


Mott  to  SIU  Campus 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  emeritus 
dean  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  and 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
journalism  educators,  will  be  a 
visiting  professor  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  during  the 
Fall  term.  Dr.  H.  R.  Long, 
chairman  of  the  SIU  journalism 
department,  says  Prof.  Mott 
will  advise  SIU  gpraduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism;  teach  a 
graduate  course,  “Literature  of 
Journalism,”  and  grive  a  series 
of  four  public  lectures  under 
sponsorship  of  the  SIU  journal¬ 
ism  department  and  Kappa  Tau 
•Klpha,  honorary  scholastic  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity. 


Editorial  Cartoonist 
On  Montreal  Star 

Montreal 

The  appointment  of  Ed  Mc¬ 
Nally  as  editorial  cartoonist  of 
the  Montreal  Star  was  an¬ 
nounced  hy  John  G.  McConnell, 
president. 

Mr.  McNally’s  work  as  an 
artist  and  illustrator  is  already 
*«ll-known  to  readers  of  the 
Star’s  Weekend  Magazine.  Now 
he  returns  to  his  first  love,  a 
field  in  which  he  made  a  name 
for  himself  on  the  editorial  page 
of  The  Winnipeg  (Mon.)  Free 
Pree*. 


Don  Meeks — to  photography 
staff,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican. 

*  «  * 

William  W.  Worley — to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Grants 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Beacon. 

*  *  « 

Barbara  Taylor  and  Pete 
Pence  —  to  editorial  staff  of 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Jim  Lamb,  reporter,  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal — re¬ 
signed  to  move  to  Pennsylvania 
where  his  wife  will  enter  medi¬ 
cal  school. 

*  «  « 

Robert  J.  Guidry,  formerly 
on  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times — 
to  sports  editor,  Hobbs  (N.  M.) 
News-Sun,  replacing  Art  Gatts, 
resigned. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Tsompanas — to  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News- 
Journal,  succeeding  John  Husar 
now  in  military  service. 

*  *  * 

John  Foster,  sports  editor 
of  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record — to 
staff  photographer  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

«  *  « 

Don  West — from  metropoli¬ 
tan  San  Diego  bureau  chief  to 
editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent. 

«  *  * 

Alfred  A.  Look,  advertising 
manager.  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel — retired. 

*  «  * 

Joe  Sullivan,  James  Toumey, 
and  Walter  Lanferman  —  to 
city  desk,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

«  *  * 

Tommy  Giles,  former  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-J our- 
nal  staff  photogprapher — to  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  State  Department  of 
Publicity  and  Information,  Ala. 

*  «  * 

Wally  Marchbanks,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times — to  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian. 

*  *  * 

L.  G.  Hountha — to  assistant 
state  editor,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
T  imes-Picayune. 

*  *  * 

Carl  H.  Luebsdorf,  recent 
Columbia  University  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  and  Ben  R. 

Thomas,  state  desk.  New  Or¬ 

leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  — 
to  New  Orleans  AP  bureau. 

«  *  * 

Dougald  Ferguson  —  New 
Orleans  AP  bureau  to  Tampa 
(Fla.)  AP  bureau.  Ernest  H. 
Barton — New  Orleans  AP  to 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 


RAISE  YOU  THREE — Filling  new  posh  with  Davenport  (low«)  Daily 
Times  are  left,  Ron  Lorenzen,  news  editor;  center,  Andy  Montgomery, 
assistant  city  editor;  right,  Harvey  Hoffman,  city  editor.  Mr.  Hoffman 
was  formerly  assistant  city  editor;  Mr.  Lorenzen  and  Mr.  Montgomery 
were  members  of  the  Times  editorial  staff. 


Gordon  N.  Freeman 
To  Retire  From  Daily 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Gordon  N.  Freeman,  the  Pine 
Bluff  Commercial’s  managing 
editor,  has  announced  that  he 
will  retire,  Oct.  1.  A  grandson 
of  C.  G.  Newman,  founder  of 
the  Pine  Bluff  daily,  he  is  66 
and  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1912.  No  successor 
has  been  announced. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  father,  E.  W. 
Freeman,  was  publisher  of  the 
paper  44  years.  The  managing 
editor’s  brother,  E.  W.  Freeman 
Jr.  is  the  present  publisher.  The 
retiring  ^itor  says  that  his 
main  activity  immediately  after 
retirement  will  be  travel. 


Elwood  C.  Pbei£  Jr. — to  city 
desk  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Argus,  succeeding  George 
Johnson,  now  wire  editor. 

*  *  « 

Malvisn  F.  Vincent,  1960 
grraduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism — to  city  desk  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Times-News. 

«  •  « 

Kay  Harbinson,  formerly 
wire  editor,  Concord  (N.  C.) 
Tribune — rejoined  news  staff  of 
Tribune.  For  the  past  year  she 
has  operated  a  book  store. 

•  «  * 

Arnold  Kirk,  formerly.  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  C.)  Tribune — to  news 
staff,  Hendersonville  (N.  C.) 
Times-News. 


YOU 

Be  the  Quarterback 

DAILY  QUIZ 

On  Real  Game  Situations 

By  Forest  Evashevski 

Thh  compact  littia  footaro  intriqoas  ovary  tootboll  too  food  soeood* 
goossor)  Moodoy  through  Saturday  from  Sopt.  12  to  Nov.  19.  It's  a 
root  brightonor  for  tho  sports  pogos.  May  wo  sood  somplos? 
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Frederic  Wendeix 
formerly  a  reporter  for  thelfo^ 
York  World,  New  York 
New  York  Evenihq  Mail 
York  Tribune,  i  ' 


Personals 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


and  Ch  icago  DA 
Newft,  and  more  rt  i  cntly  a  shZ 
building  executive;  Aug  15. 

♦  ♦  * 

Emmett  T.  Drew,  oj,  fop. 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Paf*^ 
son  (N.  J.)  Evening  Nem,  Nett, 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-ljedger,  Weit. 
ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  and 
more  recently  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Public  Utility  Co*, 
mission;  Aug.  17. 


Andrew  Chancellor  —  from 
editorial  writer  to  city  editor, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette, 
succeeding  the  late  James  W. 
Ross. 


WiLUAM  P.  Bloom,  former 
editor,  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Chron- 
iele-News  and  Loveland  (Colo.) 
Reporter  Herald — to  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  Colorado  State  College, 
Greeley. 


John  E.  King  Sr.,  76,  f<». 
merly  managing  editor,  DaUm 
(Tex.)  News,  head  of  the  New% 
Washington  bureau,  and  mote 
recently  in  public  relation;  .\a|. 


William  B.  King,  formerly 
with  Columbia  (S.  (II.)  Record 
and  the  Associated  Press  in 
Columbia,  and  more  recently 
with  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  Washington — to 
assistant  director  of  Near  East 
and  South  Asia  Affairs. 


NEW  LEADERS— C.  B.  Lafromboise  (I)  manager  of  the  Washingtor 
(state)  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.  With  him  is  the  new  vice- 
Jack  TEEXE,  sports  writer  and  president,  Arthur  E.  Strong,  secretary-manager  of  the  lllinoi) 

oolumnist.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Association. 

Independent,  Press-Telegram — 

to  public  relations  director  and  Stephanie  Mackay  —  from 
assistant  general  manager  of  community  page  to  general  as- 
fihe  Los  Angeles  Rams  profes-  signment,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
sional  football  team,  succeeding  Press.  Marry  McClelland  — 

Bert  Rose,  fonner  Seattle  news-  from  public  service  to  sports 
man,  now  general  manager  of  department, 
the  new  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

franchise  in  the  National  Foot-  Madeline  Ociieltree  —  re¬ 
ball  League.  The  post  previously  turned  to  society  desk,  Daven- 
was  held  by  Pete  Rozelle,  now  port  (Iowa)  Daily  Times. 
commissioner  of  the  NFL  and  ♦  *  » 

a  former  Press-Telegram  sports  Dick  L.  Penelton,  copy-  J.  Herman  Thu  man,  80 
writer.  John  Dixon,  Independ-  reader,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  former  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En- 
ent,  Press-Telegram  sports  Star — to  editor-in-chief  Arling-  quirer  drama  and  music  critic; 
writer — elected  secretary  of  the  ton  (Va.)  Fort  Myer  Post.  July  28. 
newly  formed  Track  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  Bill 
Shelton  —  Independent  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  Press-Telegram 
sports  department. 


Angus  Gordon,  57,  distrM 
editor,  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Tinm; 
Aug.  17. 


Obituary 


Walter  (Wamp)  E.  CASLsaii; 
59,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her- 
aid  columnist;  Aug.  17. 


Paul  B.  Howland,  72,  retired 
theatre  and  motion  picture  critic. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin;  Aug.  13. 


Jefferson  Machambr, 
syndicated  cartoonist,  Chietlf 
(Ill.)  Tribune;  Aug.  16. 


Robert  J.  Crombie  and  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Nelson,  staff  writers, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star  — 
now  writing  local  columns,  re¬ 
placing  the  late  Gomer  Bath’s 
“Straws  in  the  Wind.” 


Jim  Coon,  make-up  man, 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News — to  Portland  (Ore.) 
(S.  D.)  Tribune. 


Ralph  Kazarian,  financial  re¬ 
porter,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cotirier- 
Express — to  manager  of  press 
relations  for  American  Optical 
Company,  with  headciuarters  in 
Southbridge,  Mass. 


James  Murray,  formerly  with 
advertising  staff.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Leader  —  to  display 
advertising  staff.  Great  Falls 
Tribune. 


Clifford  P.  Rowe,  chairman 
of  journalism  department.  Pa¬ 
cific  University,  Oregon  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  full  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 


Thomas  P.  Byrne,  66,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16;  Aug- 


Edward  L.  Olgilvie,  87,  edi¬ 
tor.  St.  Paid  (Minn.)  Reporter 
for  30  years;  Aug.  17. 
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. . .  it’s  changing  the  roof  iine  of  America 


i 


L 


»news^ 


Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Today  concrete  is  being  shaped  into  remarkable  struc¬ 
tural  shells.  Only  inches  thin,  they  achieve  strength 
without  mass  to  create  graceful,  new  beauty. 

A  bold  break  with  architectural  traditions  has  been 
brought  about.  The  results  can  be  seen  across  the  country 
— in  the  high-curved  roof  of  an  airport  terminal .  .  .  the 

accordion  concrete  slabs  covering  a  department  store _ 

or  the  conical  bowls  of  an  outdoor  dining  pavilion.  Pos¬ 
sibilities  are  as  limitless  as  the  architect’s  imagination. 


And  giving  impetus  to  this  new  contouring  of  the 
nation’s  roof  line  are  74  progressive  (and  competing) 
members  of  the  cement  industry  itself.  Working  through 
the  well-known  Portland  Cement  Association,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  flow  of  new  engineering  knowledge 
about  concrete.  They  sponsor  intensive  scientific  re¬ 
search  which  opens  for  designers,  engineers  and  builders, 
broad  new  opportunities  in  using  the  aesthetic  and  prac¬ 
tical  potential  of  concrete. 


Lab-ttstinK  strangth  of  concrata  shad  roof  I 
Engineers  subjected  it  to  lOH  tons  of 
downward  load — from  jacks  below 
the  floor.  The  shell  passed  the  test! 


m 


mm 


INGENIOUS  SHELL  CONSTRUCTION  WITH  CONCRETE 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  Haodqvortar*:  33  WmI  Grand  Ava.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 


ir  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  AND 


MANUFACTURING  Bell  telephones  is  the  major  function  of  Western  Electric’s  plant  in  Indianapolis.  The  girls 
above  are  working  on  the  final  assembly  of  telephone  dials.  Western  Electric  also  has  major  manufactiuing  lo¬ 
cations  in  12  other  cities  where  we  make  cable,  wire,  switchboards,  relays,  and  many  other  different  kinds  of  tele¬ 
phone  equipment  and  apparatus  for  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  as  well  as  defense  products  for  the  Government. 
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•  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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For  78  years  Western  Electric  has  been  the  manufacturing  and  supply  member  of  the  Bell 
System.  Working  with  Bell  Laboratories  and  the  Bell  telephone  companies,  Western  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  team  which  provides  this  nation  with  the  world's  finest  telephone  service. 

The  Bell  Telephone  System  operates  nearly  58  million 
telephones  in  the  United  States.  Western  Electric’s  job  is 
to  ^ck  them  up  with  the  many  kinds  of  materials  and 
equipment  needed  to  make  them  work  well. 

Telephone  instruments— over  8  million  new  ones  this 
year— are  just  part  of  the  story.  Behind  them  are  comple.x 
switching  systems,  radio  relay  and  carrier  equipment,  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  of  wire,  cable  and  all  the  other  apparatus 
necessary  to  link  these  phones  into  an  efficient,  dependable 
unit.  This  monumental  job  is  possible  only  because  of  the 
close  teamwork  in  the  Bell  System  among  Western  Electric, 

Bell  Laboratories,  and  the  Bell  telephone  companies. 

Besides  manufacturing.  Western  Electric  performs  three  „  t 

,  .  .  1  .  u  1  .  Jill  PURCHASING  for  the  Bell  System  by  Western 

other  important  jobs  in  helping  provide  good  telephone  Electric  provides  the  telephone  c^ompanies  with  a 

service.  Western  purchases  many  supplies  and  equipment  wide  variety  of  high  ({uality  products  at  low  cost. 

in  addition  to  what  it  makes... distributes  both  purchased  hiiyer  (left)  diwusses  teleplmne  set  csmons 

.  with  a  representative  from  Inland  Container  Corp. 

and  manufactured  items  to  the  Bell  companies  . . .  and 

installs  switching  equipment  in  telephone  central  offices. 

A  perfect  example  of  Bell  System  cooperation  is  the 
way  Western  Electric  works  with  Bell  Laboratories.  The 
research  achievements  by  the  Laboratories— the  transistor, 
coaxial  cable,  radio  relay.  Direct  Distance  Dialing,  etc.  — 
provide  us  with  the  basic  means  for  keeping  the  Bell 
System  in  the  forefront  of  communications  technology. 

Western  Electric  will  continue  to  depend  upon  close 
teamwork  with  the  other  members  of  the  Bell  System  to 
assure  the  dependable,  reasonably-priced,  ever-improving 
telephone  service  America  has  come  to  expect. 


k 
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Western  Electrj^ 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPFIY 


UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


INSTALLATION  of  Bell  telephone  central  office 
switching  equipment  is  performed  by  Western 
Electric’s  flexible  force  of  skilled  in.stallers.  Above, 
an  intricate  frame  of  switching  equipment  is  hoisted 
into  position  by  W.E.  in.stallers  in  a  central  office. 


national  defense  work  in  many  vital  areas  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  us  because  of  our  Bell  telephone  experienc'e.  W.E. 
makes  guidance  systems  for  missiles  (such  as  Nike  Hercules, 
aiMve)  and  has  coordinated  strategic  projects  including  DEW 
Line,  SAGE,  and  the  communications  aspects  of  BMEWS. 


DISTRIBUTION  is  handled  nation-wide  by  W.E. 
from  32  centers  which  store  enough  equipment  to 
meet  normal  requirements  and  service  emergencies 
of  the  Bell  companies.  These  centers  also  serve  as 
repair  shops  for  reconditioning  telephone  equipment. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINK 


three  million.  The  New  York  fled  advertising  ni 
Times  is  the  only  other  news-  onta  (N.  Y.)  Star. 
paper  ever  to  have  published  *  * 

more  than  two  million  classified  Julia  Windham, 
ads  in  one  year.  Advertiser-Journal 

The  Times’  front-running  po-  partment  —  resign 
sition  nationally  is  rcAected  in  by  Doris  Grekory. 
its  own  market,  where  it  pub¬ 
lishes  more  than  three  times 
the  combined  classified  ad  total 
of  all  other  Los  Ange’.es  news¬ 
papers. 


How  CAMS  Can  Help 
At  the  Point  of  Sale 


Historic  Site 
Plaque  Reinovctl 

Boston 

The  slate  plaque  affixed  to  the 
facade  of  the  old  Iloston  Glob* 
building  on  what  was  one* 
newspaper  row  on  Washington 
St.  has  been  removed  by  the 
nounced  by  the  Harrisburg  Bostonian  Society,  guardian  of 
lnv<5  of  build-  Patriot-News,  offering  to  the  city’s  historical  gems.  The 

iiinment  and  days  without  charge  plaque  marked  the  site  of  Amer- 

letp  kiteben  classified  ads  for  persons  who  lea’s  firet  post  office,  a  businen 
find  things  of  $5  or  more  in  which  in  Colonial  days  was  car- 
ays  are  olten  ried  on  in  a  barroom. 

The  newspaper  said  the  serv-  The  first  post  office  of  the 
s  this  might  jgg  jg  being  offered  because  per-  American  colonies  was  set  up  in 
nee  betw^n  gojjg  who  find  articles  often  fail  1639  in  a  tavern  located  in  the 
s  advertising  ^g^  touch  with  the  owner  home  of  Richard  Fairbanks,  who 
■  unprofitable,  ginrjpjy  because  they  have  diffi-  was  the  first  postmaster, 
published  by  culty  locating  him.  Though  the  site  was  famous  at 

Multiple  List-  ♦  *  *  the  locale  of  the  Boston  Globe 

lushing.  New  PERSONAL  NOTES  before  that  as  the  Bostn 

ful  hints  to  ....  j, building,  it  was  orig- 

ire  trying  to  Milton  D.  McLean,  classi-  inally  the  Anchor,  or  the  Bine 
The  booklet,  advertising  staff.  Burling-  Anchor  tavern  which  enjoyed  iti 
okers’  organ-  (Vt.)  Free  Press — to  classi-  heyday  until  1695. 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


.  1 

HI 

“But  the  greater  selectivity  Last  year,  the  Times  set  a 
evidenced  by  today’s  apartment  new  American  newspaper  rec- 
seeker  requires  a  great  deal  of  ord,  publishing  3,301,301  classi- 
skill  and  experience  in  selling  fied  ads  —  the  first  time  any 
to  tenants,’’  Mr.  Greenthal  said.  American  newspaper  topped 


NEW  CLUBHOUSE  and  pro  shop  at  Downey  (III.)  VA  Hospital, 
sented  in  behalf  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  readers  by  Mel  Barker  (ri^kt). 
manager  of  public  affairs  for  Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterpriiai. 
Inc.  Accepting  plaque  at  dedication  is  Dr.  W,  W.  Bourke,  manager  ot 
veterans'  hospital.  Funds  were  raised  from  proceeds  of  annual  S-T 
Harvest  Moon  Festival  and  other  public  events  sponsored  by  the  S-I- 
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NEWS  ON  TEXACO  PROGRESS 

From  two  horses  to  200-horsepower 


YESTERDAY  —  “petroleum”  was  primarily  kerosine,  the  fuel  that  fed  the  lamps  and  cooking  stoves  of 
America.  Sold  by  local  grocery  and  hardware  merchants,  it  was  delivered  to  them  once  a  week.  It  was 
Texaco  that  first  met  the  urgent  need  for  twice-weekly  deliveries,  with  its  horsedrawn  tank  wagons. 
Daily  deliveries  soon  followed. 


-  ^Mtil 


a  ill 

III 


TODAY — the  chief  product  of  petroleum  is  gasoline,  moved  swiftly  from  storage  point  to  market  in 
giant,  modern  tank  trucks.  Today  Texaco’s  fleet  of  red  trucks  serves  more  than  39,000  Texaco  Dealer 
stations  across  the  nation.  Alert  marketing  operations,  based  on  service  to  America’s  motorists,  have 
contributed  to  Texaco’s  continued  growth.  m  riTT  A 
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PHOTOGRAPITY 

‘My  Favorite  Photos’ 


—  FUp 

By  Bob  Warner 

At  the  age  of  30,  Flip  Schulke, 
a  photographer  for  the  Black- 
Star  Agency,  has  close  to  15 
years  of  professional  experience 
under  his  belt. 

He  was  17  when  his  first  news 
picture — the  crucifixion  scene  in 
the  famous  Black  Hills  Passion 
Play — appeared  in  the  New 
Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal. 
Since  then  he  has  worked  as 
a  freelancer:  taken  many  photo¬ 
graphs  while  a  journalism  major 
at  McAllister  College  in  St. 
Paul;  worked  as  official  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  University  of 
Miami  and  three  years  ago  be¬ 
came  a  fulltime  photographer 
for  Black-Star  after  working 
part-time  for  them  while  at 
Miami  U. 

Unlike  previous  “My  Favorite 
Photos”  subjects,  Mr.  Schulke 
is  not  a  photojoumalist  with 
20-30  years  experience  but  a 
younger  man  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  past  three 
or  four  years  and  whose  photo¬ 
graphic  star  has  only  just  begun 
to  rise. 

He  is  friendly  with  and  has 
learned  much  from  older  men 
in  the  photojournalism  field  who 
established  themselves  in  the 
20s  and  30s.  But  he  is  more 
closely  allied  to  the  still-too-thin 
ranks  of  rising  young  photo- 
journalists  who  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  leave  journalism  and 
photojournalism  schools  around 
the  country.  He  is,  in  short,  the 
spawn  of  men  like  Wilson  Hicks, 
Joe  Costa,  Cliff  Edom  and 
Arthur  Rothstein,  men  who  in¬ 
spired  a  new  generation  of 
youngsters  to  yearn  to  tell  a 
story  with  a  camera. 


Schulke 


Mr.  Schulke’s  photos  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Life,  Look,  Sports 
Illustrated,  Ebony  and  dozens 
of  trade,  industrial  and  family 
magazines.  He  oiierates  out  of 
Miami  for  Black-Star  covering 
an  area  from  Atlanta  to  New 
Orleans  and  down  to  Central 
America.  He  photographed  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  many 
other  top  stories  and  recently 
won  first  prize  for  the  best 
sports  picture  story  entered  in 
the  17th  Annual  New's  Pictures 
of  the  Year  competition,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  NPPA,  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica.  His  story, 
which  appeared  in  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  was  called  “An  Under¬ 
water  Look  at  Water  Skiing.” 

The  Black  Hills  Passion  Play 
picture  is  Mr.  Schulke’s  first 
choice  as  a  favorite  photo.  It 
was  taken  with  a  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Speed  Graphic  when  he 
was  still  in  high  school.  The 


\ 
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CRUCIFIXION  SCENE  from  pas¬ 
sion  play  was  Rip  Schulke's  first 
newspicture  taken  at  the  age 
of  17. 

budding  photojournalist  took  a 
job  as  a  non-speaking  extra  in 
the  play  and  got  his  photograph 
from  the  wings.  He  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  natural  light  pho¬ 
tography  at  the  time  but  since 
it  was  not  permissible  to  use 
flash  equipment  during  a  per¬ 
formance  he  guessed  at  a  time 
exposure  of  one  second. 

His  second  favorite  photo 
came  on  an  assignment  from 
Ebony  which  asked  him  to  do 
a  story  on  Satchel  Paige.  Mr. 
Schulke’s  photo — taken  with  a 
300mm  lens  on  a  35mm  camera 


— caught  the  great  pitcher’s  re¬ 
action  to  a  teammate’s  home 
run. 

Some  of  Mr.  Schulke’s  strong 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  ethics  in 
photojournalism  are  illustrated 
by  his  third  favorite  photo: 
“Fidel  Castro  and  the  Peace 
Dove.” 

The  Truth  (Jiangeit 

“It’s  funny  how  a  photo  which 
tells  the  truth  at  one  point  in 
history,  may  not  make  sense  a 
year  and  a  half  later,”  the  pho¬ 
tographer  commented.  “This 
photo  was  taken  the  night  Cas¬ 
tro  entered  Havana  during  the 
revolution,  at  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity.  White  doves  were 
released  as  a  sign  of  peace  dur¬ 
ing  his  speech  that  evening. 
One  circled  round  and  landed  on 


GREAT  PITCHER  didn't  like  to 
have  unposed  pictures  taken  but 
Mr.  Schulke  grabbed  this  shot  of 
Satchel  Paige  with  a  telephoto 
lens. 

Castro’s  shoulder,  and  remained 
there,  balancing  on  one  wing  as 
Castro  went  through  his  violent 
histrionics  for  over  two  hours. 

“At  the  time,  in  January  1959, 
this  photo  told  the  truth  of  the 
moment:  Castro,  the  liberator 
and  peacemaker.  But  to  use  this 
photo  now  to  illustrate  an  article 
on  Castro  certainly  wouldn’t  be 
approaching  the  truth  as  we 
understand  the  current  Cuban 
situation.  The  use  of  photog¬ 
raphy  as  truth,  then,  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  ethics  of  the  ^itor 
using  the  illustrations.  There¬ 
fore,  a  photograph  can  lie  if 
used  out  of  context,  just  as 
words  can  lie  in  the  same  way.” 

Mr.  Schulke’s  photo  of  a 
world  champion  race  car  driver 
pushing  his  out  of  gas  auto  over 
the  finish  line  of  a  major  U.S. 
contest,  rated  a  full  page  in  the 
lead  story  for  Sports  Illustrated 
two  days  after  it  was  taken.  The 
photographer  cherishes  this  as 
a  favorite  photo  because  he  ob¬ 
tained  it  accidentally. 

“I  was  only  able  to  catch  this 
shot  because  I  misjudged  the 
finish  and  was  not  in  position 
to  shoot  the  winner  as  he 
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‘drove’  in,”  Mr.  Schulke 
“While  trying  to  catch  up 
the  rest  of  the  phutograpM^ 
I  heard  someone  shout  at  k 
to  get  out  of  the  way 


SURGEON  AT  WORK  it  tt  » 
ample  of  Mr.  Schulke't  madicil 
photographic  work  which  hat  ap 
peared  in  many  magatinat 

looked  around  to  find  tht 
champion  pushing  his  car  di¬ 
rectly  toward  me  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  photographers  ms- 
ning  behind.  I  was  the  only  om 
in  front  and  grabbed  one  of  the 
few  exclusive  news  shots  of  my 
career.  There  were  about  lOO 
photographers  present  and  I  pn 
the  right  picture  by  being  in 
the  wrong  position.  In  this  cue, 
an  extreme  wide  angle  leu 
saved  the  day.” 

A  night  action,  available  light 
football  photograph  is  Mr. 
Schulke’s  fifth  choice  of  a  favor¬ 
ite  photo.  It  was  taken  at  u 
Orange  Bowl  game  with  a  180 
mm  lens  at  f 2.8-1 /SOOth  of  a 
second  on  pushed  film.  “I  wis 
able  to  capture  the  University 
of  Miami’s  quarterback  in  the 
act  of  ‘pitching  out’  at  his  half¬ 
back  just  an  instant  before  he 
was  tackled,”  the  photographer 
recalled.  “Since  this  was  the 
quarterback’s  most  famous  play 
and  I  had  been  trying  for  a  year 
to  photograph  this  split  second, 
everything  fell  into  place,  in¬ 
cluding  the  lace  on  the  bslL" 
This  picture  won  a  Look  maga¬ 
zine  sports  photo  award  in  19W. 

The  photoprrapher  also  in¬ 
cludes  among  his  favorite  photos 
a  picture  of  a  surgeon  inteat 
on  his  work.  He  has  done  a  lot 
of  medical  and  industrial  photo¬ 
journalism  and  at  least  one  of 
his  industrial  photos  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Photography  Annual 

Darkroom  Work 

Published  pictures  rardy 
equal  the  quality  of  an  actud 
photographic  print  and  this  # 
especially  true  in  Mr.  Schulk»’» 
case.  He  is  as  painstaking 
darkroom  technique  as  he  » 
with  a  camera.  His  photos  co«a 
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Flip  Schulke 


E 


my' 


PITCH  OUT  to  halfbock  is  man-  Jj 
a^ad  by  quartarback  bafore  ha 
qoM  down.  Available  liqht  photo 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Schulka  during 
night  game. 

to  US  splendidly  mounted,  well- 
cropped  and  with  astonishing 
clarity  of  detail  and  lighting 
mood.  Each  photo  immediately 
cngafies  the  viewer;  the  story 
impact  hits  instantly  with  no  | 
visual  effort  wasted  exploring  ; 
extraneous  territory.  These  pic-  | 
tures  are  stark  and  cropped  to  ■ 
the  news  gizzards. 

In  addition  to  having  news  . 
value  they  exhibit  tone  and  , 
feeling,  “interpretive”  type  ; 
photographic  earmarks  which 
many  older  photojoumalists  are 
trying  to  inculcate  in  young 
photographers  by  encouraging 
them  to  be  more  than  mere 
recorders  of  events.  Mr.  Schulke 
must  be  numbered  among  the 
ranks  of  new  photojoumalists 
who  experiment  with  every 
piece  of  new  equipment  avail¬ 
able— in  and  out  of  the  dark¬ 
room — and  who  try  to  apply 
them  to  the  techniques  of  their 
craft  This  type  of  search  for 
new  methods  of  expression  is 
constantly  leading  to  needed 
changes  in  the  photojournalism 
field. 

“I  think  the  trends  of  photo-  , 
journalism  today  are  quite  ob¬ 
vious  to  any  viewer  of  news 
magazines  and  newspapers,” 

Mr.  Schulke  observed.  “Pho¬ 
tographers  are  certainly  making 
greater  use  of  the  small  camera 
in  news  work,  thereby  giving 
themselves  more  shots,  more 
mobile  equipment  and  enabling 
them  to  use  existing  light  in 
many  cases,  which  adds  to  the 
naturalness  of  the  photograph. 

“Picture  stories  are  being 
used  more  and  more.  Photos 
aren’t  just  ‘art’  used  to  fill  up 
*  page  or  to  illustrate  a  word 
story  alone. 

“The  photographer  today 
fakes  more  of  an  interest  in  the 
*forld  around  him  and  national 
aad  local  events,  thereby  giving 
I'iffl  a  much  better  insight  into 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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OUT  OF  GAS  WINNER.  Driver 
won  the  race  but  had  to  push  his 
out  of  gas  auto  over  the  finish 
line.  Mr.  Schulke  was  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  right  time. 


CASTRO  AND  THE  PEACE  DOVE  was  taken  by  Mr.  Schulke  the  night 
the  Cuban  "liberator"  triumphantly  entered  Havana.  Castro  ignored  the 
bird,  kept  talking. 


Cut  production  costs? 


Newspapers  large, 
newspapers  small, 
are  saving  produc¬ 
tion  time,  saving 
production  dollars 
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Photography 

{Continued  from  page  43) 


the  problems  of  the  people  he 
photogrraphs. 

Competition  Keener 

“I  think  photographers  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  competitive  again. 
You  don’t  see  them  bunch  up  as 
much  as  you  used  to,  all  taking 
the  same  shot.  In  Miami,  which 
has  two  quite  large  newspaper 
photo  staffs  and  a  number  of 
magazine  freelancers  covering 
news  assignments,  you  rarely 
see  them  bunching  up,  taking 
the  same  cliche  picture. 

“Too  often,  however,  after 
having  seen  a  news  photogra¬ 
pher’s  set  of  negatives  on  a  job, 
it  is  obvious  that  many  editors 
fall  into  using  the  cliche  shot 
over  and  over,  even  when  they 
have  a  selection  of  good,  cre¬ 
ative  photographs  from  the  as¬ 
signment.  You  can  see  this  in 
national  press  photography  com¬ 
petitions  where  many  of  the  top 
winners  are  pictures  which  the 
editor  didn’t  run  or  which  ran 
on  an  inside  page  for  a  one 
column  cut.’’ 

Mr.  Schulke’s  sense  of  photo- 
journalistic  ethics  is  broad  and 
he  has  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions.  He  has  turned  down 
assignments  which  cost  him 


money  and  did  not  endear  him 
to  editors  simply  because  he  felt 
that  the  nature  of  the  story  was 
not  to  his  taste.  He  feels  that 
photographers  should  not  only 
have  convictions  about  good 
taste  in  the  medium  but  about 
technique  and  approach  as  well. 

“I  feel  that  a  photojournalist 
owes  it  to  his  readers  and  him¬ 
self  to  avoid  taking  photos 
which  he  feels  are  dishonest. . . . 
Each  photographer  has  his  own 
conscience  and  I  think  that  as 
well  as  he  is  able  he  must  take 
photographs  which  honestly  re¬ 
port  the  situation  he  is  covering. 

Dishonest  Pics 

“.  .  .  .  Since  a  photograph  is 
a  slice  of  time  which  is  only  a 
milli-second  long,  often  a  pho¬ 
tographer  may  take  a  series  of 
photos,  one  or  more  of  which  do 
not  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
person  or  event.  A  speaker  wav¬ 
ing  his  hand  may  have  the  hand 
stopped  by  a  camera  in  such  a 
position  that  he  looks  as  though 
he  is  thumbing  his  nose.  In  a 
political  contest  much  can  be 
made  of  this.  Many  Southern 
politicians  avoid  all  personal 
bodily  contacts  with  Negroes  in 
a  campaign  so  that  they  won’t 
be  caught  in  a  photograph  which 
will  be  used  against  them. 

“Since  such  photos  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  split  second  photogra¬ 
phy,  not  the  selective  eye  of  the 


photographer,  the  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  editor  to  avoid 
choosing  dishonest  photographs, 
and  this  may  include  conferring 
with  the  photographer  as  to 
which  pictures  best  tell  the  story 
of  the  event  covered.” 

Altogether,  Mr.  Schulke  is  an 
earnest  and  devoted  practitioner 
of  his  craft.  He  has  roots  in  the 
past  in  his  many  friendships 
with  older  men  in  the  photo¬ 
journalism  held.  But  he  belongs 
very  much  to  the  future  and  the 
new  techniques  to  come. 

#  *  « 

FIX  CATI'JI  MOTHEB 

A  series  of  pictures  taken  by 
Robert  J.  Quinlan,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  were 
credited  by  Cleveland  police 
with  extracting  a  confession 
from  a  woman  that  drugged  her 
two  little  daughters  with  sleep- 
inducing  barbiturate  drugs.  Mr. 
Quinlan  took  the  pictures  of  the 
“sleeping  beauties”  for  one  of  a 
series  of  stories  that  had  been 
running  in  Cleveland  papers  be¬ 
fore  police  w’ere  called  in.  In 
one  photo  the  mother  was  shown 
feeding  one  of  the  girls  with  a 
medicine  dropper. 

Police  later  discovered  that 
the  mother  was  using  the  drop¬ 
per  to  administer  drugs  which 
had  been  keeping  her  daughters 
asleep  for  months.  Police  showed 
Mr.  Quinlan’s  pictures  to  the 


mother  and  she  confessed 

Police  commen(i(‘d  the  Plsij 
Dealer  for  withholding  publics, 
tion  of  the  story  and  pictow 
until  the  case  was  broken. 

«  * 

POWERS  I  RIAL 

Stringent  regulat  ions  governed 
press  coverage  of  the  Moscow 
trial  of  U-2  pilot  Francis  G. 
Powers.  Rules  laid  down  by 
TASS,  the  Soviet  news  agency, 
prevented  photo  coverage  inside 
the  courtroom  by  any  but 
Russians  who  sei^iced  pictum 
to  other  agencies.  UPI,  for 
example,  reported  that  TASS 
ran  daily  radio  beam  casts  with 
pictures  and  the  first  photos  of 
the  trial  came  from  monitoring 
these  and  transmitting  pictum 
from  them  on  the  UPI  telephoto 
facsimile  network.  .Most  of  the 
pictures  were  relayed  from  Lon¬ 
don  or  Rome  but  a  few  photoe 
of  the  trial  were  also  received 
in  New  York  on  direct  radio 
signal  from  Moscow. 

«  «  « 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Theodore  (Terri)  Altibh, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  RegitUr 
photographer  who  recently  n- 
tired  after  40  years  of  servkt 
was  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  on  Aug.  23.  DONiu 
Fitch,  the  Register’s  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  .serv’ed  as  general 
chairman. 
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Success  of  an  organization  in  Kansas  City 
brings  the  need  to  add  a  man  or  woman  to  the  staff 
for  public  relations.  AVe  Ijelong  to  the  school 
that  believes  working  newspaper  experience 
i.s  essential  training  for  PK  people.  A  master’s  degree 
in  journalism  would  not  be  a  hindrance.  This  is 
no  opening  for  a  press  agent ;  we  need  one  versed 
in  the  jirofessional  techniques  of  communication 
with  the  public  including  opinion  research.  The  bent 
for  innovation  we  st^ek  seems  to  show  itself  most  frequently 
during  the  fii*st  35  years  of  one’s  life.  Tell  about 
your  education  and  experience,  including  compensation. 
Address  Box  3200,  Editor  (£*  Publisher,  1700  Times  Tower, 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  City  36,  New  A"ork. 
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Poseidon  .spearfishes 
in  Country  Club  Plaza,  Kansas  City 
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lllinoi*  Central  Proudly  C«IU 
Attention  to  lt»  Record 


ni.  Central  Progran 
Oldest  in  PR  Field 


As  to  the  value  of  newspapers 
for  such  monthly  messaftes,  Mr. 
Crowson  had  this  to  say: 

“The  railroad  has  a  message 
40  for  everybody — not  merely  a 
class  appeal.  There  is  only  one 
medium  that  can  give  us  100% 
1,  is  not  coverage  of  the  literate  popula- 
3  of  the  largest  cam-  tion.  That  is  the  newspaper. 
1  sponsored  by  a  railroad,  And  I  am  not  speaking  solely  of 
also  the  oldest  continuous  metropolitan  papers,  but  right 
in  the  public  relations  down  the  line  to  the  small  town 
weekly.  You  can’t  find  any  lit- 
When  the  program  reached  erate  person  anywhere  who 
its  25th  anniversary  in  1945,  it  doesn’t  read  a  newspaper.  0th- 
represented  an  investment  of  ers  can  reinforce  it,  but  none 
approximately  $2,000,000  during  can  take  its  place.’’ 
the  first  25  years.  At  that  time,  Illinois  Central  places  the 
George  M.  Crowson,  assistant  to  bulk  of  institutional  copy  direct- 
the  president  in  charge  of  pub-  ly  with  the  newspapers,  but  in 
lie  relations,  told  E&P:  larger  cities,  Caples  Company, 


Chicago 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad’s 
ad  appearing  in  all  on-line  news¬ 
papers  this  month  to  call  at- 
tmtion  to  c«>mpletion  of 
vears  of  monthly  advertising  in 
the  interest  of  public  relations 

lEAP,  Aug.  20,  page  22)  ’ 
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40  YEARS  OF  PR  ADS— At  left  is  first  ad  in  Illinois  Central's  40-year-old 
PR  ad  program  in  on-line  newspapers.  It  was  published  Sept.  I,  1920. 
At  right  is  ad  number  480  published  this  month  in  on-line  papers.  It 
marked  40  continuous  years  of  PR  advertising  by  Illinois  Central,  fea¬ 
turing  a  monthly  message  from  the  railroad's  president.  The  railroad 
places  the  bulk  of  institutional  copy  directly  with  newspapers.  In  larger 
cities,  Caples  Company,  Chicago  agency,  places  the  ads. 


Lower  operating  costs.  Heat  is  applied  inside  the  metal 
itself  by  recirculating  heating  tubes  inside  the  Stereo  Pot 
.  .  .  assures  even  temperature  distribution,  no  heat  loss. 
Kemp’s  exclusive  carburetor  pre-mixes  air  and  gases  pre¬ 
cisely  for  superior  combustion,  faster  starting,  complete 
control . . .  prevents  costly  waste  in  fuel  and  labor. 

Higher  casting  rates.  Exact  temperature  control  coupled 
with  speedy  heat  recovei^  allows  continuous  casting  .  .  . 
even  when  large  quantities  of  metal  are  added.  An  inner 
exhaust  actually  blankets  the  metal,  greatly  reducing  dross 
formation.  You  get  the  best  in  quality,  the  most  in  quantity. 

Easy  and  safe  to  operate.  One  simple  adjustment  pro¬ 
portions  the  gas-air  ratio  automatically,  perfectly.  There 
are  no  exposed  flames,  no  obnoxious  gases  . . .  both  the 
burner  and  starter  are  completely  enclosed.  Choose  from  a 
full  range  of  Kemp  Stereo  Pots— 1  to  35  tons.  Available 
with  electric  immersion  heaters,  too.  Write  now  for  details. 


It  always  pays 
to  come  to 


THE  C  M.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Boltimore  2,  Moryland 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  Ad  Features 
A  Wastebasket 


DUMPED! 

Chicago 

The  humble  wastebasket  stars 
in  a  striking  ad  (via  Edward 
H.  Weiss  &  Co.)  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  by  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  Inc.,  here. 

Forsaking  cheesecake  in  this 
switch  on  the  old  advertising 
maxim  that  babies,  buxom  las¬ 
sies,  and  animals  are  the  top 
attention-getters,  the  illustra¬ 


tion  accompanies  the  headline, 
“No  Company  Ever  Told  Its 
Story  From  a  Wastebasket!” 

The  ad  points  out  that  if  pub¬ 
lic  relations  material  does  not 
pass  the  editor’s  critical  eye,  it 
will  end  up  in  his  wastebasket. 
That  the  Public  Relations  Board 
can  meet  their  standards  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  a  panel 
of  leading  editors  selected  PRB 
to  receive  all  the  agency  awards 
given  by  the  Publicity  Club  of 
Chicago  (the  best  year-long 
campaign  and  the  best  spot  pub¬ 
licity  campaign). 


‘'Lady  Bird’  Names 
Press  Representative 

Washington 

Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  who 
operates  a  news  bureau  here 
with  her  husband,  Leslie  Car¬ 
penter,  has  been  appointed  press 
representative  of  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  (Lady  Bird),  wife 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  for  the  coming 
campaign. 

Mrs.  Carpenter,  a  Texan, 
represents  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette,  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter- 
News,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  and  Variety  here. 
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JOE!  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY?. 


SUBSCRIPTIOH 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  Zone ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


I  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP »  i" 


By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 

Accentuate  the  Negative 

Critics  of  any  more  in  a  positive  sense  may  be  (Iraviing 
too  hard  a  line.  Literary  idiom  allows  it  is  heightening 
a  contrast,  and  not  merely  with  an  explicit  negative. 

A  writer  in  Word  Study  cited  as  an  example  of 
dialectal  use  the  sentence:  “Any  more,  it’s  hard  to 
find  a  good  glass  of  beer.”  The  only  exceptionable 
thing  about  this  is  the  word  order;  not  even  a  purist 
would  boggle  at:  “It’s  hard  to  find  a  good  glass  of 
beer  any  more.”  Both  versions  imply  a  contrast  with 
times  when  a  good  glass  of  beer  was  easy  to  find. 

These  are  examples  of  truly  dialectal,  and  thus  ob¬ 
jectionable,  use:  “They  certainly  have  good  television 
programs  any  more,”  and  “One  can  get  terribly  dis¬ 
couraged  just  by  reading  the  newspapers  any  more." 
Contrasts  were  intended  here,  but  any  more  cannot 
indicate  them  unassisted;  the  presence  of  some  such 
modifier  as  hard  in  the  sentence  about  the  beer,  or 
hardly,  as  in  “We  hardly  see  her  any  more,”  or  seldom, 
as  in  “Wells  are  seldom  dug  any  more,”  is  required.  In 
other  words,  any  more  cannot  be  used  in  an  unquali¬ 
fiedly  positive  statement. 

Idiom  allows  any  more  in  question  without  either  a 
negative  or  a  contrast:  “Do  you  have  any  more  space?” 
Anymore  (one  word)  is  not  acceptable. 


Wayward  Words 


Apt  and  likely  are  so  often  used  interchangeably  in 
the  sense  of  prone  to  that  it  may  seem  like  quibbling 
to  draw  a  distinction:  “It’s  apt  [likely}  to  be  cold  on 
the  pier.”  Quibblers,  however,  reserve  likely  for  this 
sense,  and  use  apt  to  mean  fit,  suited,  or  to  the  point: 
“His  reply  was  sarcastic,  but  it  was  apt.” 

Liable  is  often  loosely  used  for  likely:  “At  this  rate, 
we  are  liable  to  win  the  award.”  Discriminating  use, 
however,  generally  applies  it  to  what  is  undesirable: 
“An  overheated  radiator  is  Iktble  to  explode”;  “A  com¬ 
munity  without  proper  sanitation  facilities  is  liable  to 
disease.”  Liable  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  exposed  to 
legal  action:  “If  a  stair  is  broken,  the  householder  may 
be  liable.” 

*  *  * 

The  restatement  of  a  question  indirectly  does  not  make 
the  restatement  itself  a  question:  “He  asked  the  director 
of  the  museum  whether  the  paintings  on  display  were 
originals?”  The  question  mark  is  wrong.  This  error 
appears  also  with  speculative  statements,  as  “I  wonder 
whether  my  application  has  been  considered?”  The  state¬ 
ment  is  declarative,  not  interrogative,  although  it  de¬ 
scribes  a  state  of  indecision.  Another  wrong  example: 
“What  he  would  like  to  know’  is  how  the  police  found 
out  about  this?” 

*  *  * 

Although  leave  [for  let]  me  alone  is  widely  heard 
and  seen,  a  useful  distinction  is  lost  by  neglect  of  Ut. 
Leave  means  go  away  from,  and  let  means  permit  or 
allow.  Leave  me  alone  strictly  means  leave  me  by  my¬ 
self;  let  me  alone,  which  is  usually  intended,  means 
don’t  bother  me. 

Leave  has  become  popular,  with  a  humorous  tinge, 
in  the  imperative  sense  where  let  is  called  for:  Leave 
[for  let]  MS  go.  To  corrupt  George  Washington.  “Leave 
us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can 
repair.”  Leave  here  is  in  fact  a  revival  of  an  archaic 
usage. 

“About  half  the  American  people  turned  their  clocks 
ahead  for  daylight  saving  time,  while  the  other  half 
left  their  clocks  alone.”  Let. 

“This  publisher  leaves  his  editors  alone  while  he 
concentrates  on  business  matters.”  Ambiguous  as  it 
stands;  the  editors  are  undisturbed,  rather  than  in 
solitude.  Lets. 
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Why  not  get  the  full  story  without  obligo- 
tion,  now?  Start  by  writing  for  this  "toil* 
oir  folder  today. 


The  Star  Economy  Ouadder  (Model  G) 
incorporates  all  of  the  basic  principles 
of  alt  Star  Ouadder  Models  but  at  a 
low  economy  price. 

Incorporating  a  push-pull  selector  con¬ 
trol  and  hydraulic  actuation,  plus 
standard  features  such  as  the  Electro- 
Pump  stop  safety,  "No-Set"  delivery 
slide  and  left-hand  vise  jaw  dial  con¬ 
trol,  the  Stor  Economy  Ouadder  is  an 
investment  you  can't  afford  to  pass 
up.  In  addition  to  its  economical  price 
and  outstanding  dependability,  is  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  built  up  later  to  full 
Selectro-matic  flexibility  if  required. 


IVixon  Heads  Speakers 
At  UPI’s  Conference 


Htnhtnan 


Oqden 


Wallers 


Rush 


corruption  and  racial  news  re¬ 
porting  to  news  diets  for 
women  readers. 


Washington 

Government  experts  on  vital 
inbjects  ranging  from  foreign 
policy  to  the  man-in-space  pro- 
gnm  will  report  to  delegates 
attending  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  of  United  Press  Inter- 
natkmal  Editors  and  Publishers 
here  next  month. 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 

Kixon  heads  an  imposing  list 
of  officials  on  the  agenda  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  Sept.  8  and 
9  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

The  delegates  also  will  hear 
special  reports  from  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  U.  S.  Representa¬ 
tive  Chester  W.  Bowles  and 
James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Eisenhower. 

Astronaut  Status 

George  M.  Low,  chief  of 
manned  space  flight  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  and 
Walter  T.  Bonney,  NASA’s  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information,  will 
bring  the  delegates  up  to  date 
on  ^e  status  of  the  astronaut 
program. 

The  conference  also  will  add  a 
liberal  dash  of  printer’s  ink  to 
the  opening  of  the  Fall  social 
season  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

An  assemblage  of  Washington’s 
top  official,  congressional  and 
diplMnatic  corps  leaders  and 
their  wives  will  honor  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  opening  reception 
Sept  8. 

Ambassador  and  Madame 
Herve  Alphand,  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  couples  on  the  Po- 
twnac  social  scene,  will  receive 
»we8  of  delegates  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  French  Embassy  Sept.  9. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  will  welcome  the 
delegates  at  the  start  of  the 
fw  working  sessions.  During 
™  sessions,  editors  and  pub- 
liners  from  leading  newspapers 
in  the  county  will  analyze  their 
^^■Ponsibilities  to  their  readers 
on  issues  ranging  from  political 
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In  charge  of  the  working 
.sessions  are  G.  A.  Harshman, 
president  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald;  Basil  L.  Walters,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Michael  J.  Ogden,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Joximal  and  Bulletin,  and  James 
B.  L.  Rush,  executive  editor  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N,  C.) 

Journal  and  Turin  City  Sentinel. 


‘Welcome  Home’ 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  return  of  the  triumphant 
Baltimore  Orioles  baseball  team 
from  a  swing  into  the  West 
marked  the  occasion  of  the 
Xews-Post  getting  out  a  special 
“Welcome  Home  Orioles”  edi¬ 
tion  on  Aug.  12.  Entire  front 
page  consisted  of  news  about 
the  team. 


Part-Time  Foreign 
Correspondents  Help 

LOUISTILLB,  Ky. 

The  Louisville  Times  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  special  brand  of  “for¬ 
eign  correspondent”  through  its 
ties  in  the  newspaper  world. 

Early  this  month,  the  Times 
carried  a  series  from  Russia  by 
Jack  Womack.  Mr.  Womack,  a 
honor  graduate  of  Harvard  last 
year,  worked  briefly  on  the 
Times  before  going  to  Oxford 
as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  He  wrote 
the  Times  series  while  on  a 
summer  vacation  tour. 

Mr.  Womack’s  series  was 
followed  by  a  report  from  Brazil 
by  Sol  Biderman.  Three  years 
ago  Mr.  Biderman  won  the  Tom 
Wallace  Inter-American  Press 
.Association  Scholarship  given  by 
the  Times. 


VERSATILITY!  AND 
AT  A 


RELIABILITY 


LOW  INVESTMENT  COST 


THAT’S  THE  STAR  ECONOMY  OUADDER 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 
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PROMOTION 


County  Fair  Daily 


Sponsored  by  Paper 


A  new  feature  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  (N.  J.)  Fair  this 
year  was  a  daily  newspaper 
sponsored  by  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 

The  Fair  News  was  a  double 
side  8%  X  11  sheet  and  printed 
by  an  A.  B.  Dick  table-top  off¬ 
set  duplicator.  The  paper  was 
published  each  day  of  the  Fair’s 
five-day  run  and  hand-distrib¬ 
uted  to  visitors  as  they  came 
through  the  turnstiles. 

Marilyn  Tataryn,  a  sopho¬ 
more  at  Syracuse  University 
and  resident  of  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.  served  as  editor  of  the 
publication.  Approximately  2,- 
000  copies  were  distributed  each 
day. 

School  Editors 

Miss  Tataryn  was  assisted  by 
10  editors  of  school  newspapers 
in  the  area  who  serv’ed  as  re¬ 
porters. 

Each  day’s  issue  was  planned 
in  advance  by  the  editor  based 
on  events  scheduled  for  the  five 
days.  One  photograph  was  car¬ 
ried  on  the  front  page  each  day 
depicting  that  day’s  main  event. 

Want  Ad  Demomitration 

In  addition  to  the  publishing 
of  the  Fair  News,  the  newspa- 
l)er’s  display  featured  a  work¬ 
ing  model  of  the  UPI  Telephoto 
machine,  pictures  of  foreigpi 
visitors  the  paper  has  enter¬ 
tained  with  their  respective 
countries  designated  on  a  world 
map,  and  photos  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  newspaperboy  scholarship 
winners  since  1957. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the 
display  was  devoted  to  the  Clas- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 

InvMtigate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  atandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
•ucceeses  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  >500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advartiting,  publlthing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Auitralla  read 


NEWSPAPtRNm 


Fiifcllihed  /•rtmlghlly 

Aanual  Subscription  to  U.  S. 

IS  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Auitralla 


sified  Want-Ad  Department. 

This  section  duplicated  the 
exact  conditions  under  which  a 
want-ad  taker  performs  her 
duties  in  the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper. 

Regular  .Service 

The  .same  desk,  electric  type¬ 
writer,  telephone  system,  etc., 
were  used  by  the  saleswomen 
on  duty  at  the  booth.  They  were 
equipped  to  actually  take  classi¬ 
fied  ads  from  visitors  to  the 
Fair  for  publication  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  issues  of  the  Home  News. 

The  Empire  State  Fair,  which 
is  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  pub¬ 
lished  a  daily  Fair  newspaper 
last  year.  This  year,  however, 
the  Middlesex  County  Fair 
News  may  be  the  only  daily 
paper  to  be  published  at  any 
Fair  throughout  the  United 
States.  Paid  attendance  at  the 
Fair  was  29,000. 


NEW  PAYROLL  DOLLARS 

The  Lewistown  (Mont.)  Daily 
Netvs,  during  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  is  meeting  its  payrolls  in 
crisp,  new  one-dollar  bills,  to 
illustrate  to  the  community  the 
newspaper’s  importance  to  the 
local  economy. 

A  large  ad  was  headed : 
“Don’t  take  your  newspaper  for 
granted!  Have  you  seen  one  of 
our  new  payroll  dollars  in  cir¬ 
culation?’’ 

An  editorial  headed  “Dollars 
Spent  Here  Come  Back  to  You’’ 
declared : 

“By  now,  Lewistown  Daily 
News  dollar  bills  from  the  last 
payroll  have  found  their  way 
into  most  of  the  businesses  of 
Central  Montana  and  have  been 
received  or  been  circulated  by 
many  individuals  in  this  area. 
Our  next  payroll  on  Aug.  23  will 
al::o  be  paid  in  new  paper  cur¬ 
rency  in  order  to  illustrate  dur¬ 
ing  one  month  the  importance 
of  this  newspaper  as  a  local 
industry  to  the  economy  of  the 
area. 

“Every  business,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  who  receives  a  crisp,  new 
‘Lewistown  Daily  News  dollar’ 
during  August  will  have  proof 
of  direct  benefit  in  an  economic 
and  financial  way  from  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  operation  of  this 
newspaper  in  Lewistown.’’ 

“The  favorable  response  was 
overwhelming,’’  said  Walter  E. 
Simmers,  Daily  News  general 
manager. 


GOVERNOR  APPROVES — John  Donnelly  (I)  promotion  maugsr, 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  shows  an  issue  of  the  Middleseu  Coedj 
Fair  News  to  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey,  who  evidatlh 
approves. 


MY  BEST  REQPE 

The  Los  Angrcles  (Calif.)  Mir¬ 
ror  on  Nov.  1  will  publish  a 
“My  Best  Recipe’’  edition,  in 
which  will  appear  a  collection 
of  recipes  by  readers. 

A  prize  contest  will  be 
launched  in  that  edition  for  the 
best  statements  by  readers  in 
25  words  or  less  on  “Why  I  like 
the  Mirror  food  section.” 

*  *  * 

TUESDAY;  TR.AVEL  DAY 

The  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Daily  News,  which  for  years 
has  promoted  the  slogan,  “T- 
Day  (Travel  Day)  is  Wednes¬ 
day  in  The  News,”  is  moving 
up  its  weekly  travel  sections  to 
Tuesdays,  as  of  Sept.  20. 

“Our  travel  sections  increas¬ 
ingly  have  had  to  compete  for 
space  with  heavy  mid-week  re¬ 
tail  advertising,”  explained  My¬ 
ron  Glaser,  resort  and  travel 
manager,  “and  the  size  of  our 
sections  has  been  growing,  too. 

“The  shift  to  "Tuesday  will 
allow  us  a  higher  proportion 
of  editorial  space — more  stories 
and  better  display  of  pictures — 
and  it  will  insure  us  the  very 
important  double-truck  center- 
spread  for  pull-out  special  sec¬ 
tions.” 

A  six-day  tabloid  newspaper. 


the  Washington  Daily  News  fol¬ 
lows  the  lead  of  its  sister 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  i 
Sun,  in  making  Tuesday  T-Day. 
• 

Great  Lakes  Earnings 
Leap  Up  67% 

Montual 

An  increase  of  67%  in  net 
earnings  compared  with  It^ 
year  is  report^  by  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Co.  for  the  six-months 
ended  June  30. 

Net  was  $1,226,051,  or  97c  a 
share,  compared  with  $73,886 
or  56c. 

June  quarter  profit  was  $759,- 
899,  or  61c  a  share,  against 
$424,981  a  year  earlier. 

The  improvement  has  spedai 
significance  because  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  with  only  a  4.5%  increase 
in  sales  to  $18,493,858.  C.  J. 
Fox,  president,  says.  It  reflects 
the  steadily  lessening  burden  of 
interest  and  depreciation  and 
substantial  relief  from  the  U.  S 
dollar  discount. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  has 
stantial  newsprint  capacity  still 
open,  Mr.  Fox  said.  Newsprint 
production  in  the  first  six 
months  was  only  71.6%  of  ex¬ 
panded  capacity  versus  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  average  of  87%. 
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(Continnf  d  from  page  10) 


Tjjnes-Mirmr’s  interests  in  the 
j^nunicatn'iis  field.  We,  of 
course,  are  continuing  our  own 
getrch  for  diversification  in  or- 
jff  to  broaden  our  operations 
^luch  will  enable  us  better  to 
jtfve  the  public.  Walter  Annen- 
berg  has  been  a  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years  and  I  admire 
the  progress  and  growth  of  his 
company.  We  are  sure  that  the 
now  association  of  Times-Mirror 
lad  Triangle  will  be  a  happy 
one." 

Mr.  Annenberg  said,  “This 
venture  will  give  us  at  Triangle 
a  stronger  position  in  the  bur¬ 
geoning  Southern  California 
nmAet.  We  believe  the  com- 
■Biieations  field  not  only  has 
many  further  profit  possibili¬ 
ties  but  also  that  it  must  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  people  everywhere.” 

Same  Philoeophiee 

The  executives  said,  “We  look 
forward  to  a  long  and  har- 
■onious  working  relationship 
If  we  share  many  of  the  same 
philoeophies  towards  our  civic 
responsibilities  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  business  enterprises.” 

Besides  the  Inquirer,  Triangle 
Publications  also  publishes  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  TV 
Guide,  which  has  a  circulation 
above  7,000,000  and  Seventeen, 
a  leading  teenage  magazine.  It 
also  owns  and  operates  six  tele¬ 
vision  and  five  radio  stations,  a 
job  printing  business  and  a 
rotogravure  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  Times, 
rnnes-Mirror  publishes  the  Los 
itgeles  Mirror  newspaper  and 
Sipiet  and  Mentor  paperback 
books,  operates  a  television  sta¬ 
tion,  a  paper  manufacturing 
company  and  a  commercial 
printing  activity. 


Louis  Spear 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


Stands  for  ‘an  orderly  way  of 
distribution’.” 


distribution  business,  with  his 
father  and  brothers  owning 
various  newspaper  distributing 
agencies  in  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
urbs.  He  came  to  the  Sun-Times 
in  1952. 

A  recent  study  made  by  the 
Sunday  Sun-Times  sales  de¬ 
velopment  department  indicates 
the  Sunday  Sun-Times’s  grow¬ 
ing  strength  circulationwise. 
Based  on  ABC  Publishers  State¬ 
ments  for  the  period  ending 
March  31, 1%0,  of  the  10  largest 
Sunday  papers  in  America,  only 
four  showed  circulation  gains 
over  the  last  five-year  period. 
The  Sun-Times  showed  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  growth: 

News¬ 
paper  Gained  %  Growth 

New  York 

Times  94,000  7% 


Los  Angeles 

Times  86,000  10% 

Chicago 

Sun-Times  82,000  14% 

Philadelphia 

Bulletin  3,000  * 

During  this  period,  the  Sun- 
Times  dropped  its  Sunday  pre¬ 
date  edition,  eliminating  75,000 
circulation,  much  of  which  has 
been  regained  in  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

• 

153rd  Anniversary 

Washington,  Pa. 

The  Washington  Reporter,  an 
afternoon  daily,  celebrated  its 
153rd  anniversary  Aug.  16th. 
Its  first  edition  came  out  Aug. 
15,  1808,  and  has  continued 
without  a  change  in  name  ever 
since. 


Tabloid  Becomes 
Standard  Size 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Two  milestones  were  passed 
by  the  Pompano  Beach  Town 
News.  Production  facilities  were 
moved  into  a  new  $10,000  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  existing  publishing 
plant  and  the  size  of  the  paper 
was  expanded  from  a  tabloid  to 
a  standard-page  format. 

Initial  issue  of  the  full-page 
newspaper  contained  24  pages, 
plus  an  eight-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  Town  News, 
its  new  building,  equipment  and 
staff  members. 

The  Town  News,  owned  by 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star, 
recently  became  a  daily.  It  is 
circulated  with  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 


ELECTRONIC  ENGRAVERS 


are  very  well  pleased, 
especially  being  able  to  mat 
etigravings  and  make  line  en¬ 
gravings.^^ 

—  Alabama  publisher 

^^We  are  most  pleased  with 
our  Elgrama  machine.^ ^ 

—  Illinois  daily  publisher 

^*We  are  quite  satisfied  that 
Elgrama  is  an  improvement 
over  our  previous  electronic 
engraver  in  regard  to  quality, 
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Afler  Net  Results 

Lou  Spear  is  a  friendly  young 
with  a  lot  of  horse  sense 
®xed  with  his  working  philos¬ 
ophy  of  producing  net  results 
for  the  boss  at  a  profit.  A  native 
CHiicago,  Lou  holds  a  B.A. 
sad  LL.B.  from  Kent  (College  of 
law. 

He  was  a  practicing  attorney 
sad  president  of  Spear  Enter- 
ri’aes,  Inc.,  before  becoming  a 
®wl*tion  manager.  Actually 
grew  up  in  the  newspaper 
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cost,  size  and  time.^^ 

—  Kansas  daily 


■  ELGRAMA  SALES  COMPANY 
I  La  Sail*.  Illinois 

I  Please  send  all  details. 


I 


I  NEWSPAPER. 
I  ADDRESS _ 


Who  else  wants  to  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  increase  reve¬ 
nue?  If  you  do,  send  this 
coupon  for  complete  data  on 
Elgrama. 
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SYNDICATES 


Thorough  hreds 
Off,  Running 

Thoroughbred  Racing  Asso¬ 
ciations,  a  trade  association  of 
race  tracks  with  50  members  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  inaugurated  a  weekly,  illus¬ 
trated  feature  on  thoroughbred 
racing  which  is  furnished  with¬ 
out  charge  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Started  in  May  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  the  feature,  a  two- 
column  panel  called  “Off  and 
Running”  is  now  being  used  by 
744  papers  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  11,000,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Spencer  J.  Drayton, 
executive  member  of  the  TR.A. 
Board,  the  sendee  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  permanent  basis 
with  four  mats  mailed  every 
four  weeks. 

“Response  to  this  service  is 
a  most  welcome  indication  of 
the  widespread  and  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  thoroughbred  racing 
generally,”  Mr.  Drayton  said. 
“Among  the  larger  dailies  re¬ 
questing  the  service  are  such 
papers  as  the  Long  Island 
Press,  Chicago’s  American,  Bos- 
?r  of  President  “It  has  only  been  in  the  last  ton  American,  Philadelphia  Bul- 

Person-to-Person  couple  of  weeks — due  to  im-  letin,  Cincinnati  Post  and  St. 

)mmittee.  proved  production  facilities  in  Times-Star,  Miami  News,  Rocky  hit 

41  completes  his  our  own  shop — that  we  have  Mountain  News  and  Los  An- 
he  Times  by  2  solved  the  problem,”  he  added,  geles  Herald-Express.”  wc 


Syndicate 
^  entences 


Bruce  Russell’s 
Cartoons  Available 


—Dorothy  Kilgallen,  King  col- 
umnist,  will  have  her  first  book 
published  in  1961  under  the  Has. 
dom  House  imprint.  It  will  bt 
a  collection  of  complete  accoonts 
of  famous  murder  trials,  mu; 
of  which  she  covered. 
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— S.  (for  Sam)  George  Little, 
president-editor.  General  Pea- 
tures,  a  .Marshville,  N.  C.,  bo; 
who  made  good  in  the  Big  City, 
is  a  brother  of  Publisher-Editor 
W.  D.  Little,  Ada  (Okla.)  Newt. 


— Iowa  University  football 
coach  Forest  Evashevski  writet 
that  sports  page  puzzle,  “Too 
Be  The  Quarterback,”  for  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndkate. 


— Cindy  Adams  (Mrs.  Joey), 
who  syndicates  a  Broadway  co|. 
umn,  will  have  two  articles  ii 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’t 
Sunday  TV  Magazine  neit 
month. 


MEET  MRS,  KENNEDY 

A  five-part  personal  profile 
of  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  wife  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  by  Mary  Cremmen, 
newspaper  reporter  and  close 
friend  of  “Jackie,”  is  offered  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate.  The  series  is  for  re¬ 
lease  Aug.  28  or  thereafter. 
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RED  CHINA 


New  York  21),  referring  U 
electioneering  bombast  on  social 
issues,  wrote:  “Too  many  iaUl- 


— Warren  Tufts  annouacei 
he  has  terminated  his  full-pap 
syndicated  feature,  “Lancer  ts 
develop  the  feature  for  TV. 
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(y^PICATKS 

‘Biblical  Horizons’ 
Is  Newest  Column 


A  weekly  column,  “Biblical 
Horizons,”  currently  appearing 
in  several  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers,  now  is  offered  on 
a  widely  syndicated  scale  by  its 
writer,  Stan  Twardy  (Box  776, 
Adelaide  St.  P.  O.,  Toronto, 
Ont,  Canada).  Mr.  Twardy  is  a 
widely  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man. 

The  idea  to  start  such  a 
column  came  to  Mr.  Twardy  as 
a  result  of  highly  favorable 
comments  following  publication 
of  a  number  of  articles  about 
the  Bible  and  Holy  Land  in  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail. 

His  competence  to  write  such 
a  column  rests  on  several  years 
of  Christian  religious  and  Bibli¬ 
cal  studies  in  Palestine  and  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  critical  studies  conducted 
by  universities  and  churches. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  original 
languages  of  the  Bible. 


Bible,  whatever  his  religious 
persuasion,  is  no  longer  content 
with  the  pious  credulity  of  his 
forefathers.  In  the  quest  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  he  has  enlisted  the  mod¬ 
em  sciences  of  history,  archae¬ 
ology,  anthropology  and  paleon¬ 
tology,  not  to  mention  intensive 
linguistic  studies  and  compara¬ 
tive  research  of  ancient  religious 
thought. 

“Until  a  few  generations  ago 
such  an  effort  would  have  been 
deemed  blasphemous.  Today,  it 
has  the  wholehearted  support 
of  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Jews.” 


2  .SPECIAL  SERIES 


^'itrld  Traveler 


As  a  newspaperman,  he  has 
handled  just  about  everything 
that  could  be  dreamed  up 
during  the  last  10  years.  His 
work  has  taken  him  from  the 
.\tlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  Mexico,  not 
to  mention  a  year  as  a  foreign 
language  press  intelligence  ana¬ 
lyst  for  a  U.S.  government 
agency  in  Western  Europe. 

The  articles  are  completely 
non-sectarian  and  bas^  on 
soundest  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  scholarship.  They  steer 
clear  of  religious  disputes, 
although  when  necessary  they 
accurately  and  respectfully  por¬ 
tray  beliefs  and  views  of  vari¬ 
ous  churches. 

When  possible,  columns  are 
pegged  to  current  events.  News¬ 
papers  may  use  the  articles  as 
weekly  columns  under  its  title 
or  as  individual  bylined  features 
under  headlines. 

The  introduction  to  the  syn¬ 
dicated  columns,  for  the  week  of 
Sept  4,  states: 

“Translated  into  practically 
wery  known  language,  the  Bible 
•drains  the  world’s  prime  best 
soller.  It  has  no  competition,  be- 


North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  distributing  a  three- 
part  series  by  Sen.  Robert  S. 
Kerr  on  American’s  critical 
water  shortage.  Sen.  Kerr  is  an 
expert  in  this  field,  having  been 
chairman  of  the  select  Senate 
Committee  on  national  water  re¬ 
sources.  The  series  is  condensed 
from  the  Senator’s  new  book, 
“Land,  Wood  &  Water.”  (Fleet 
Publishing  Corp.). 

NANA  also  is  distributing  a 
series  by  six  entertainment  fig¬ 
ures:  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Jack 
Benny,  Gary  Cooper,  Robert 
Taylor,  Yves  Montand  and 
Walter  Brennan.  Each  star  has 
written  a  personalized  article 
on  a  facet  of  his  career. 


Cartooning  Course 

Techniques  of  how  to  animate 
cartoon  figures  and  give  them 
humor  will  be  emphasized  in  a 
workshop  course  in  “Cartoons 
and  Humorous  Illustrations”  to 
be  offered  this  fall  by  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Graphic  Industries 
and  Publishing  of  New  York 
University’s  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Education. 

The  instructor  is  Stan  Fray- 
das,  a  free-lance  cartoonist  and 
designer  and  art  director.  Mr. 
Fraydas  is  author  of  the  book 
Humorous  Illustration  and  Car¬ 
tooning,  to  be  published  soon. 


<*U8e,  more  than  any  other  book,  i>  ct. 

thi-  remarkable  library  has  the  Shortage 

faculty  of  combining  Cincinnati 

^iritual  g[uidance  for  the  be-  Nearly  five  inches  of  rain  in 
jiwer  with  a  wealth  of  historical  three  hours  soaked  insulation 
information  for  the  scholar  and  around  wires  in  the  Enquirer’s 
incomparable  beauty  for  the  control  room,  causing  a  power 
of  literature.  shortage  and  one  hour  delay  of 

The  modem  reader  of  the  the  city  edition,  Aug.  8. 
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Sylvester’s 
Dream  Street ... 

Robert  Sylvester  doesn’t  confine  his  printed  beats  to 
the  Broadway  Beat  .  .  .  but  gets  his  tempting  tidbits  from 
just  about  every  place  that  interests  the  common  man  .  .  . 
corner  delicatessens,  Village  saloons,  Park  Avenue  and 
The  Bowery,  his  home  town,  Hollywood,  Palisades  Park, 
Coney  Island,  or  you  name  it! 

Informal  but  always  informative,  Sylvester  writes  about 
stars  and  celebrities  .  .  .  and  also  beatniks,  race  horses, 
child  prodigies,  candidates  for  President  or  Dog  Catcher, 
his  wife’s  beautician,  the  Jet  Age,  new  jokes,  and 
anything  else  that  catches  his  and  his  readers’  fancy. 

His  five-day  column  often  has  the  customers  howling  in 
the  aisles  ...  is  good  for  readers’  disposition — and  for 
building  circulation!  Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  proofs 
and  prices! 

Chicago  Tribune  -iV«ir  York  Newro 
Syndicate,  ine. 
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TRIP  WITH  A  PORPOISE 


Porpoise  ‘Palooza’  Makes  World  Merry 


Exhausted,  anci  t)a<^  hen  J 
Miami,  we  read  one  clip  ftj 
a  London  newspaper  vtiS 
said:  “Surely  in  this  time^ 
stress,  such  an  action  can  onM 
enhance  America’s  prestige  id 
the  eyes  of  ...”  | 

The  moral,  editors:  Ne«J 
miss  a  chance  to  send  a  po^ 
poise  to  Italy.  People  are  tint 
of  sadness. 


By  John  Keasler 
Miami  News  Porpoise  Editor 


Auto  Writers 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
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Because  the  newspaper  gave  a  push . . . 

The  official  at  the  finish  line  raised  his  arm.  and  a  checkered  1  he  publisher  of  the  forward-lookin"  newspaper  knows  that 

fiaf  flashe<l  through  the  summer  air.  The  crowd  that  lined  what’s  good  for  his  community — its  citizens  and  institutions, 

the  raceway  roared  its  approval  as  the  winning  driver  literally  and  furthers  its  progress— will  advance  the  stature,  the  value, 

leaped  from  his  shining  vehicle.  To  the  accompaniment  of  and  the  jKisition  of  his  newspaper  a  hundredfold.  As  the 

eiploding  flashbulbs  he  pushed  back  his  crash  helmet,  revealing  community  goes,  so  goes  the  newspaper, 

a  boyish  grin,  set  in  a  sea  of  freckles.  In  one  leap  he  cleared 

the  barricade  and  strode  to  the  judges  stand  to  claim  the  The  newspaper  industry  is  a  community,  too.  It’s  composed 

Hinner’s  trophy — and  the  scholarship  that  would  provide  for  of  newspapers  like  yours,  newspaper  people  like  yourself  and 

bis  education  and  his  future.  your  staff,  agency  men  who  research  and  buy  newspaper 

space,  public  relations  people,  advertisers,  wire  services,  syndi- 

The  driver,  you  see,  was  no  professional,  no  veteran  of  road  I'ates,  countless  others  whose  lives  revolve  around  newspapers, 
and  track.  He  was  a  school  boy,  just  turned  fourteen.  The 

f*r  was  no  Maserati  or  Ferarri.  rather  a  soapbox  racer,  home-  That’s  why  your  advertising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is 

•Tiadc  with  loving  care  in  the  young  owner’s  garage.  And  the  something  different.  It  identifies  you  with  your  business  corn- 

race— was  just  one  of  many  like  it.  This  was  the  “Soapbox  munity.  in  addition  to  helping  you  in  direct  selling — it  builds 

W)y,”  sponsored  by  a  civic-minded  newspaper,  that  recog-  your  community,  the  community  of  newspapers.  And  that’s 

nnedits  responsibility  to  serve  as  well  as  inform  its  community.  real  total  selling. 

Newspapers  across  the  nation  unselfishly  sponsor  similar  Tell  your  newspaper  story  in  the  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PlIB- 

programs,  and  with  a  common  purpose — to  better  serve  their  LISHER.  It’s  the  town  hall,  the  town  crier,  the  town  square — 

'^onununity,  and  to  identify  themselves  with  that  conununity.  the  newspaper,  if  you  please — of  your  community. 


Editor  &  Publisher  •  Total  Selling  Medium  for  the  Netvspaper  Industry 
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Mass  Media 
Campaigned 
For  Olympic 

Chicago 

Mass  media,  including  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  stations,  gave  an  esti¬ 
mated  $300,000  in  space  and 
time  in  support  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  Olympic  Fund  drive  to 
help  finance  American  athletes 
now  in  Rome  for  the  Summer 
Games. 

A  total  of  511  mass  media, 
including  166  daily  newspapers 
answered  the  appeal  and  pledged 
their  support  to  the  program 
offered  by  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan.  The  agency  de¬ 
veloped  a  total  of  15  magazine 
and  newspaper  ads,  offering 
them  in  plate  and  mat  form. 
The  agency  also  produced  a  wide 
assortment  of  radio  and  TV  spot 
announcements. 

A  breakdown  of  media  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  agency’s  offer 
of  public  messages  to  be  run  as 
ads  shows  that  48  magazines 
ordered  mats,  as  did  166  news¬ 
papers.  A  total  of  297  radio  and 
TV  stations  assisted. 

As  a  result,  the  entire  nation 
was  virtually  blanketed  with 
Olympic  Fund  announcements, 
according  to  the  EWR&R  re¬ 
port  to  the  United  States  Olym¬ 
pic  Committee.  Family  coverage 
was  projected  to  show  that 
magazines  provided  an  esti¬ 
mated  circulation  of  30,940,681; 
newspapers,  5,224,333;  radio, 
96,660,583;  TV,  142,973,057. 

In  addition,  the  agency  pointed 
out  that  publishers  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Advertising  Age, 
Printers’  Ink  and  Broadcasting 
each  contributed  a  full  page  ad, 
urging  media  owners  to  support 
the  U.  S.  Olympic  Fund  by 
making  use  of  ad  materials 
furnished  in  special  kits  made 
available  to  various  media.  Pro¬ 
duction  costs  of  material  donated 
by  Chicago  suppliers  represented 
a  total  contribution  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $30,000. 

The  public  was  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Fund  and  by  so 
doing  to  receive  specially  printed 
postcards  from  l^me  when  the 
Summer  Games  got  under  way. 

• 

Vacation  Cutback 

Millville,  N.  J. 

The  Daily  Republican  did  not 
publish  Saturdays  during  July 
on  account  of  the  vacation  sea¬ 
son  and  charged  10c  for  a 
larger-than-usual  Friday  paper 
that  month.  Loss  of  circulation 
was  only  one  and  one-third  per¬ 
cent. 
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Joy  Miller 


Joy  Miller  is  AP 
Women’s  Editor 

Fresh  ideas  on  news  for 
women’s  pages  have  been  out¬ 
lined  by  Joy  Miller,  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures  writer  and 
editor,  newly  appointed  as  AP 
women’s  editor. 

Miss  Miller  brings  to  her  new 
task  a  thorough  training  on  the 
hard-news  side  of  newspapering. 
She  succeeds  Dorothy  Roe,  who 
retired  from  the  news  service 
last  May. 

Miss  Miller  expressed  a  strong 
belief  that  today’s  woman  news¬ 
paper  reader  is  vastly  changed 
from  those  of  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

“Women  today  have  more  of 
everything;  money,  independ¬ 
ence,  housekeeping  helps — and 
problems,’’  she  said. 

“They’ve  decided  they  belong 
just  about  anywhere  men  are. 
And  their  interests  have  kept 
pace  with  their  expanding 
world.  It’s  the  rare  woman 
these  days  who  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  three  Cs— clean¬ 
ing,  children  and  clothing. 

“Emphasis  will  be  on  keeping 
close  to  the  news — reporting, 
interpreting,  backgrounding 
points  of  interest  to  women 
behind  top-breaking  stories. 
We’ll  stay  close  to  the  firing  line 
of  developing  news. 

“This  means  we  will  also  be 
writing  about  trends,  points  of 
concern,  fascinating  develop¬ 
ments  in  every  sphere  of  femin¬ 
ine  interest.  That  includes  about 
everything:  religion,  medicine, 
social  sciences,  children,  men, 
marriage,  humor,  women  in  the 
news,  women  behind  men  in  the 
news.’’ 

Miss  Miller  said  she  expects  to 
provide  an  increased  number  of 
women’s  stories  for  AP’s  wires. 
Byline  stories  by  prominent 
women  on  newsworthy  topics 
also  will  be  a  part  of  the  AP 
women’s  report,  she  added. 


As  AP  women’s  editor.  Miss 
Miller  will  be  in  charge  of  three 
mailed  news  pages  weekly,  will 
write  two  wire  columns  weekly 
under  the  title  “Today’s 
Women,’’  and  will  handle  an 
increased  number  of  stories  of 
particular  interest  to  women  as 
part  of  the  Sunday  AP  News- 
features  budget. 

“In  all  this,  the  objectives  will 
be  to  relate  our  stories  in  a 
realistic  way  to  the  daily  life 
of  the  woman  reader,’’  she  said. 
“We  think  the  story  when  we 
have  it  completed  should  be 
important  enough  to  appear  any¬ 
where  in  the  paper — but  with 
an  added  feminine  fillip.’’ 

Miss  Miller  has  been  with  the 
news  service  16  years.  She  has 
a  ready  laugh,  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  a  great  love  of 
animals.  She  says  her  music 
interests  are  strictly  highbrow 
but  claims  wide  diversification 
in  the  field  of  literature,  ranging 
from  Santayana  to  murder 
mysteries. 

“I  guess  you  can  say  I  am 
interested  in  just  about  every¬ 
thing,’’  she  said,  pointing  out 
that  in  recent  years  she  has 
pursued  special  reading  in  such 
wide-ranging  subjects  as  Egypt¬ 
ology,  American  Indian  lore 
and  the  history  of  witchcraft. 

Bom  Nov.  20,  1922,  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Miss  Miller  grew  up 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Kansas,  where  she  majored 
in  journalism.  Active  in  campus 
affairs,  she  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Daily  Kansan,  president  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  women’s  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mortar  Board,  scholastic 
honorary  society. 

Before  and  after  graduation 
she  worked  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  the  Lawrence  (Kas.) 
Journal-World.  She  joined  the 
Associated  Press  at  Kansas  City 
in  1944  during  a  chance  stop¬ 
over  in  that  city  to  visit  a 
friend. 

There  she  was  thrown  into  a 
man’s  world  at  that  important 
Midwest  relay  point  of  the  AP. 
She  won  the  commendations  of 
the  men  around  her  for  her 
mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
news  filing  operation.  For  eight 
years  she  edited  the  night  East 
trunk  wires  carrying  heavy 
news  of  that  period. 

By  1953  Miss  Miller’s  out¬ 
standing  work  had  earned  her 
a  transfer  to  AP’s  main  offices 
in  New  York.  Her  feature 
writing  drew  praise  from  many 
editors.  She  became  known  for 
her  ability  to  handle  the  light 
feature  as  well  as  the  back¬ 
ground  story  that  supplements 
and  explains  the  heavy  news  of 
page  one. 


Religion  Is 
Big  Issue 
In  South 

Nashville,  Tenu. 

Fifteen  top  Southern  news- 
papermen  agreefl  in  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  here  that  the  issue  of 
religion  may  be  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  South  than 
civil  rights  in  the  Presidential 
campaigns. 

Queried  during  the  annual 
seminar  Aug.  13  for  correspond¬ 
ents  of  Southern  Education  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  the  editors  and 
reporters  said  almost  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  presence  of 
Sen.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  cannot  offset 
the  party’s  problems  in  Dine, 
Although  the  correspondents 
concentrated  their  attention  on 
the  SERS  field,  factual  and  ob¬ 
jective  reporting  on  public  school 
segregation  and  desegregation, 
portions  of  their  state-by-state 
reports  dealt  with  political  cli¬ 
mates. 

In  the  national  political  field, 
the  consensus  indicated,  the 
question  of  separation  of  churdi 
and  state  seems  certain  to  be 
raised  strongly  among  millions 
of  Southern  Protestants  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  Sen.  John  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  candidacy  for  President 

In  Tennessee,  it  was  noted, 
the  recent  two-to-one  victory  of 
Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  over  a  can¬ 
didate  who  stressed  pro-segre 
gation  sentiments  indicated  that 
civil  rights  no  longer  is  a  major 
issue,  but  the  matter  of  Cathol¬ 
icism  in  the  White  House  looms 
as  an  issue  of  consequence. 

Although  much  of  Tennessee 
is  considered  more  “border  state” 
than  “deep  South”  in  its  atti¬ 
tudes,  the  SERS  men  sugges^ 
it  might  be  at  least  suggestive 
of  trends  in  many  southern  and 
border  areas. 

The  poll  showed  six  states 
considered  fairly  safe  for  the 
Democrats  in  November — Louisi¬ 
ana,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Ge«- 
gia.  North  Carolina  and  West 
Virginia.  Florida  was  listed  as 
likely  to  go  Republican. 

Considered  doubtful  but  per 
haps  leaning  toward  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri  and  Mississippi.  The 
Republicans  were  given  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  “doubtful”  states 
of  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  Virginia.  Possibilities  of 
separate  party  electors  were 
considered  most  likely  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  South  Carolina. 

These  opinions  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  15  newsmen  who 
write  monthly  dispatches  foe 
Southern  School  News. 
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not  one  of  our  '•eaders — and  they 
include  educators,  historians 
bright  Civil  War  buffs  and  ex- 
pjrtg_has  found  fault  with  the 
product’s  aim  or  balanced  con¬ 
tent 

Part-Time  Venlure 

This  is  a  part-time  venture 
for  Mike  and  me.  Mike  still 
works  fulltime  on  the  city  desk 
and  I’m  a  fulltime  employee,  too 
(promoted  to  Sunday  editor  in 
June).  Toffether  we  spend  about 
40  hours  a  week  producing  the 
Century. 

While  the  Atlanta  Century 
(so  named  by  Mr.  Patterson)  is 
issued  from  Atlanta,  it  is  a 
national  newspaper  in  scope. 
(We  HAVE  said  to  ourselves — 
in  jest — that  since  Gen.  Lee 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant  on 
.“tpril  9,  1865,  it  might  be  wise 
for  us  to  stop  publication  a  day 
earlier — and  let  the  reader  dope 
out  the  climax  for  himself.) 

Non-Parlisan?  Where? 

One  reader  did  suggest  to  us 
that  instead  of  re-writing  the 
material  to  conform  with  the 
truth  of  history,  “Why  don’t 
yon  guys  just  reprint  the  news 
as  it  was  carried  in  a  non-parti¬ 
san  Civil  War  newspaper?” 

And  we  replied,  “Which  non¬ 
partisan  Civil  War  newspaper? 
A  Northern  one  or  a  Southern 
one?” 

The  promotion  department, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Pat  LaHatte, 
pushed  the  project  with  full- 
page  promotional  ads,  releases, 
circulation  aids,  school  promo¬ 
tions.  The  Journal-Constitution 
sends  the  Century  free  to  each 
elementary  and  high  school  in 
Georgia,)  along  with  a  binder  to 
keep  them  in)  and  other  aids. 
Circulation  people  were  told  the 
Century’s  story  and  we  enjoy 
their  enthusiasm. 

We’ve  promoted  it  on  local 
TV;  twice  a  week  WSB  Radio 
here  carries  brief  “newscasts” 
from  the  Century’s  offices — as 
though  the  news  were  just  de- 
'•eloping.  And  each  Sunday 
(since  April)  the  NBC  service, 
"Monitor,”  offers  a  newscast 
from  the  Century  for  all  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  response,  we’re  told, 
has  been  good. 

Matter  of  fact,  subscription 
requests  tied  directly  to  interest 
in  the  Century  have  come  from 
sU  50  states  and  14  foreign 
rountries, 

Contenis  Analyzed 

What  goes  into  the  Century? 

We  mine  about  10  periodicals 
fully  a  week,  not  to  mention 


other  sources.  (Much  of  the 
1860  news  reporting  was  bad, 
incidentally,  and  because  of  poor 
communications  a  story  of  an 
event  on  Aug.  8,  for  example, 
may  not  turn  up  in  a  newspaper 
thousands  of  miles  from  it  until 
a  month  later.  ’That’s  why  we 
must  always  research  ahead.) 

The  basic  newspapers  used 
are  those  which  were  published 
in  New  York,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco,  Atlanta,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  etc. 

The  result  is  a  comprehensive 
story  of  America,  her  people, 
her  heroes,  her  villains.  We 
allow  ourselves  no  pre-science 
of  coming  events  in  our  writing 
(the  editor  of  1860  didn’t  have 
it) ;  we  allow  ourselves  no 
omniscience.  We  must  have  ac¬ 
curacy  as  history  has  distilled 
it.  That  applies  to  pictures 
(such  as  reproductions  of 
sketches  in  Harper’s  and  Les¬ 
lie’s)  and  stories. 

We  look  for  legitimate  usage 
of  items  about  men  and  women 
who  were  already  well-known 
and  who  later  became  more 
famous.  We  see  fit  to  mention, 
for  example,  that  an  actor 
named  John  Wilkes  Booth  turned 
up  at  the  hanging  of  insurrec¬ 
tionist  John  Brown.  (But  we 
don’t  pointedly  tell  the  reader, 
“Here  is  Lincoln’s  assassin.”) 

When  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
as  the  commander  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Texas,  goes  chasing  a 
Mexican  bandit,  that’s  news. 
When  Lt.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  is 
almost  killed  by  an  Indian 
arrow,  that’s  news.  When  Wil¬ 
liam  Tecumseh  Sherman  makes 
noteworthy  comment  as  head  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Seminary 
in  1860,  that’s  news. 

There  have  also  been  sports 
stories  (a  great  boxing  match 
between  Heenan  of  America  and 
Sayers  of  England,  ending  in  a 
near-riot  after  43  rounds) ; 
stories  about  daredevils,  such  as 
tightrope  walker  Blondin,  who 
was  making  money  traversing 
Niagara  Falls;  Phineas  T.  Bar- 
num,  early  exponent  of  “rigged” 
shows;  an  exciting  balloon 
ascension  at  Savannah  (near 
Cape  Canaveral) ;  about  the 
start  of  the  Pony  Express,  the 
royal  treatment  of  the  first 
Japanese  accredited  to  a  West¬ 
ern  power  (in  Washingfton  in 
May,  1860) ;  a  probe  of  alleged 
irregularities  in  Pres.  James 
Buchanan’s  administration;  fea¬ 
tures  on  ladies’  fashions,  the 
National  Base  Ball  (cq)  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Fiery  Politics 

And,  of  course,  the  political 
scene  was  fiery.  We  reported 
with  excitement  the  dissention 
within  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  in  Charleston  in  April, 
1860;  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  which  nominated  Lincoln 


LOOKING  FOR  SPIES— Mike  Ed¬ 
wards  (above)  and  Norman  Shavin 
peep  from  door  to  their  "Tima 
Machine"  office,  where  the  Af- 
lanta  Century  is  edited. 


in  Chicago  in  May,  1860;  the 
charges  and  counter-charges 
featuring  Sen.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Vice  President  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  Gen.  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  and  others. 

The  parallels  are  obvious.  (A 
beautiful  example  occurred  for 
us  in  June:  As  we  were  report¬ 
ing  the  grand  reception  the 
Japanese  were  receiving  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1860,  Pres.  Eisenhower 
was  cancelling  his  trip  to 
Tokyo.)  Some  inflammatory 
statements  made  in  1860  are 
being  echoed  today,  almost  word 
for  word.  Change  the  names  of 
the  spokesmen  of  1860  to  those 
of  1960,  and  the  quotes  still 
stand. 

In  short,  we’re  striving  to  re¬ 
flect  the  problems,  interests, 
curiosities  and  mainstreams  of 
the  times.  That’s  why,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  use  an  occasional  ad 
in  the  Century — an  ad  taken 
from  an  1860  periodical.  (And 
Jack  Tarver  said  we’d  never  get 
any  ad  support!) 

Beardless  Lincoln 

There  are  problems,  to  be 
sure.  We  cannot  now  use  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  bearded  Lincoln  — 
simply  because  he  wasn’t  wear¬ 
ing  one  100  years  ago  at  this 
time. 

Even  in  the  best  of  sources, 
accounts  sometimes  conflict.  One, 
for  example,  reported  that  in¬ 
surrectionist  John  Brown  was 
hanged  at  11:20  a.m.  on  Dec.  2, 
1859.  Another  said  it  was  11:50. 

We  reported  the  earlier  time, 
forearm^  with  this  explanation 
to  any  dissenting  "expert”; 
“John  Brown,”  we’ll  tell  him 
“started  hanging  at  11:20  and 
finished  at  11:50.” 

Mike  and  I  have  heard  from 
a  great  number  of  individuals 
who  want  us  to  come  look  at  old 
trunks,  letters,  etc.  This  we  en¬ 


deavor  to  do.  But  one  woman’s 
otfer  isn’t  useful:  She  asked  us 
to  publish  an  account  of  how  her 
father  died  of  cancer  in  1912. 

Sandburg's  Comment 

Carl  Sandburg  wrote:  “I 
catch  myself  reading  one  news 
story  after  another,  one  little 
item  after  another,  and  getting 
the  feel  of  the  days  a  century 
ago  when  history  every  day  was 
portentous  and  ran  hot  and 
wild.  I  shall  follow  your  series 
with  keen  interest.” 

Said  I)r.  Bruce  Catton,  editor 
of  American  Heritage  magazine 
and,  like  Mr.  Sandberg,  a  rank¬ 
ing  Civil  War  historian:  “I  like 
the  Atlanta  Century  very  much ; 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very 
graphic  and  appealing  way  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  the 
background  and  the  general 
course  of  events  in  America’s 
greatest  war.  There  is  a  sense 
of  immediacy  and  the  daily- 
newspaper  story  that  one  gets 
in  no  other  way. 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
better  method  to  show,  in  gen¬ 
uinely  readable  style,  how  the 
nation  moved  into  and  through 
its  most  tragic  experience  .  .  .” 

Dr.  Bell  I.  Wiley,  eminent 
Civil  War  historian: 

“I  am  especially  impressed  by 
the  skill  of  you  and  your  as¬ 
sociates  in  re-creating  the  spirit 
and  the  character  of  the  times, 
both  in  the  format  and  content. 
I  have  a  very  definite  feeling  of 
being  back  in  1860  as  I  look  at 
the  illustrations  and  read  the 
vividly-written  stories.  You  and 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  splendid  project.  It  should 
be  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  observance  of  the  Civil 
War  centennial.” 

U.  S.  Grant,  3d,  Major- 
General  U.  S.  A.  (Ret’d)  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission, 
said  of  the  Century:  “It  is  a 
delightful  and  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  You  .  .  .  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  developing  this 
splendid  project.” 

Such  enthusiasm  only  spurs 
us  into  persistent  attempts  to 
improve  a  product  already  so 
widely  acclaimed.  We  literally 
sweat  out  each  issue.  And  when 
you’ve  pushed  for  hours  through 
texts  to  find  a  line  or  paragraph 
you  can  use,  or  to  clear  up  a 
nagging  conflict  in  reports,  or 
fought  for  hours  taking  notes 
off  eye-smarting  microfilm,  you 
need  a  sense  of  humor  about 
the  Century. 

That’s  why,  when  the  phone 
rings  in  the  Century  office,  one 
of  us  is  apt  to  answer: 

“Good  afternoon,  this  is  Fort 
Sumter.  Would  you  hold  the 
phone  please?  I  think  I  hear  a 
noise  outside.” 
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some  uneducated  tribesmen  and 
all  speaking  a  dozen  different 
dialects. 

!Vo  Television 

Television  is  nonexistent  in 
the  Congo  but  radio  presently 
is  of  even  more  importance  than 
newspapers  because  it  can  reach 
a  mass  audience.  There  are  four 
major  stations  in  Leopoldville 
and  FM  transmitters  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  installed  in  each 
of  six  provincial  capitals.  Even 
so,  in  attempting  to  reach  the 
mass  audience,  in  addition  to 
using  French,  Flemish  and  four 
major  vernaculars,  Congolese 
broadcasters  must  add  Chibem- 
ba  and  Zandi  to  their  list  of 
needed  dialects. 

With  all  its  language  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  Congo  press 
communications  are  still  in  rela¬ 
tively  good  shape.  By  compari¬ 
son,  its  neighbor  to  the  north¬ 
east,  the  Somali  Republic,  is  in 
a  pre-historic  stage  of  communi¬ 
cations  development. 

Somali — a  fusion  of  Somalia 
and  the  Somaliland  Protectorate 
—  became  a  republic  in  July," 
about  the  same  time  as  the 
Congo.  The  Protectorate  for¬ 
merly  was  administered  by  Brit¬ 
ain  while  Somalia  was  a  UN 
trust  territory  under  Italian  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  new  nation 
occupies  about  262,000  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of 
close  to  2  million. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  So¬ 
malis  in  both  areas  are  nomads 
or  semi-nomads  who  ceaselessly 
move  about  the  country  graz¬ 
ing  cattle,  goats,  sheep  and 
camels.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  90%  of  the  Protectorate 
area  is  still  in  a  nomadic-tribal 
stage  of  development  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  in  So¬ 
malia  change  their  habitat  at 
least  once  every  year. 

Low  Literacy 

The  literacy  rate  in  each  half 
of  the  republic  is  under  5%. 

Multiplicity  of  vernaculars  is 
not  a  problem  in  Somali  yet  lan¬ 
guage  confusion  is  just  as  criti¬ 
cal  as  in  the  Congo.  Somali  it¬ 
self  is  an  ancient,  unwritten 
tongue  with  no  recognized  rules 
of  spelling  and  little  or  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  any  of  the  modern 
languages  enjoying  world-wide 
use  today.  In  addition  to  So¬ 
mali  at  least  three  other  lan¬ 
guages  have  taken  root  in  the 
country.  Arabic  traditionally 
has  been  the  languagfe  of  trade 
and  is  spoken  to  a  small  extent 
by  Somalis  in  both  regions  and 


is  taught  in  both  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Italian,  however,  has  been 
in  wider  use  in  Somalia  and 
English  in  the  Protectorate. 
Arabic  is  the  sole  common  writ¬ 
ten  language  but  few  Somalis 
read  or  understand  it. 

Mass  communications  media 
have  barely  touched  the  roving 
people  of  this  still  essentially 
primitive  land.  Only  radio  has 
had  an  extensive  audience  out¬ 
side  the  major  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages.  The  press  is  limited  to 
five  weekly  newspapers  and  one 
daily,  all  of  which  are  published 
either  by  the  government  or 
various  political  parties.  Their 
combined  circulation  is  under 
10,000. 

II  Corriere  della  Somalia,  the 
only  daily  newspaper  in  the 
new  republic,  formerly  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Somalia  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  city  of  Mogadiscio. 
It  is  printed  in  Italian  and  Ara¬ 
bic  and  has  a  circulation  under 
2,000.  The  remaining  Somali  pa¬ 
pers  are  L'Unione  and  Lo  Stu¬ 
dent  e.  The  former,  which  began 
publication  in  May  of  this  year, 
is  an  organ  of  the  Somali  Youth 
League,  the  dominant  political 
party  in  the  new  republic.  The 
latter,  published  by  the  Somali 
Student  Organization,  is  irregu¬ 
larly  printed  in  Italian. 

Half  and  Half 

The  three  newspapers  in  the 
Protectorate  are  the  Somaliland 
.Veies,  published  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  half  in  English,  half  in 
Arabic ;  Qam  A  frikya,  an  organ 
of  the  Somali  National  League 
printed  in  Arabic;  and  Al  Litva, 
an  organ  of  the  National  United 
Front.  Their  combined  circula¬ 
tion  is  under  4,800. 

While  more  advanced  than 
newspaper  communication,  ra¬ 
dio  also  is  in  a  rudimentary 
stage.  An  estimated  15,000  lis¬ 
teners  can  hear  a  little  over 
five  hours  worth  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  time  daily  over  Radio  Mog¬ 
adiscio,  the  only  station  in  the 
Somalia  area.  In  the  Protector¬ 
ate,  Radio  Somali  offers  four 
hours  of  broadcasting  a  day  to 
an  audience  of  roughly  3,000 
listeners. 

There  is  no  known  publishing 
of  books  or  magazines  in  either 
area  and  none  is  expected  until 
the  critical  illiteracy  rate  is  sub¬ 
stantially  lowered. 

Small  and  fragile  as  this  com¬ 
munications  nucleus  may  be, 
Somali  at  least  has  a  press  of 
.sorts  which  reaches  about  20,- 
000  people.  Guinea,  still  another 
country  located  in  the  middle- 
African  belt  on  the  continent’s 
West  Coast,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  important 
African  country  without  a  press 
of  any  description. 

This  small  republic,  which 
gained  independence  in  1958,  oc¬ 


cupies  an  area  of  96,525  square 
miles  and  inadequately  supports 
2,600,000  people.  The  literacy 
rate  is  between  5-7%.  French 
is  the  official  language  but  there 
are  at  least  30  vernaculars  in 
use;  Mandingo,  Guerze  and 
Fula  being  the  most  important. 

Government  Paper 

In  1959,  sporadic  attempts 
were  made  to  publish  one  or 
two  newspapers  but  each  of 
them  folded  after  a  short  period 
of  irregular  publication.  At  the 
present  time,  the  only  news 
printed  in  Guinea  is  the  Daily 
Bulletin,  a  government  paper 
mimeographed  in  French.  The 
government  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  600  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  sheet  is  read  by  any¬ 
one  outside  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  political  leaders. 

Book  publishing  and  weekly 
newspapers  do  not  exist  in 
Guinea.  Periodicals  are  open  to 
question.  There  may  be  one  or 
two  monthly  magazines  issue<l 
by  Catholic  missions  but  even 
here  their  circulations  neces¬ 
sarily  would  be  quite  small. 

There  are  two  radio  trans¬ 
mitters  in  the  city  of  Conakry, 
one  medium-wave  and  one  short¬ 
wave.  A  third  150  kilowatt 
transmitter,  reportedly  .supplied 
by  Czechoslovakia,  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  sometime  this 
year.  The  usefulness  of  this 
embryonic  radio  system,  how¬ 
ever,  is  questionable.  Only  seven 
hours  of  broadcasting  time  is 
offered  and  the  major  portion 
of  that  schedule  is  government 
censored  news.  The  fervor  of 
nationalism  so  colors  the  pro¬ 
gramming  that  even  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  non-African  music  is 
prohibited  by  official  decree. 

This  leaves  the  new  Republic 
of  Malagasy  which  achieved  in¬ 
dependence  in  June  of  this  year. 
Malagasy  roughly  falls  into  the 
.same  communications  picture  as 
the  Congro.  Located  300  miles 
off  the  continent’s  southeast 
coast,  the  island  traditionally 
has  been  considered  part  of  the 
Franco-African  community  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  its  history  and 
cultural  background  are  basic¬ 
ally  non-African.  The  republic 
embraces  230,000  square  miles 
and  has  a  population  of  5,191,- 
000. 

Parallels  Gungo 

French  is  the  official  language 
but  Malgache  is  spoken  by  about 
75%  of  the  population.  Swahili 
also  is  in  the  running  with 
about  46,000  users  in  the  Cor- 
moro  Islands  located  to  the 
northwest  of  the  mainland.  The 
literacy  rate  parallels  the 
Congo:  30-35%  overall  and  60% 
in  some  areas. 

Eleven  daily  newspapers  are 


published  in  Malagasy  for  a 
combined  circulation  of  slighth 
under  30,000.  Only  one  of  then 
is  written  in  French.  ThU  it 
Nouvelles  Malgachee  Quotidien- 
nes,  a  mimeographed  daily  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  news  published  by 
the  government.  The  remaininf 
10  dailies  are  printed  in  Mal¬ 
gache  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  organs  of  various  political 
parties  ranging  from  extreme 
nationalist  to  Communist  ia 
orientation. 

Twelve  weekly  papers  are 
published  for  a  combined  ci^ 
culation  of  60,000.  Eight  of 
them  are  printed  in  Mdgacbe 
and  with  the  exception  of  three 
Catholic  mission  papers  most 
of  them  are  politically  inspired. 

In  general,  Malagsay  press 
communications  are  good  by 
African  standards  but  still 
leave  a  lot  to  be  desired.  There 
are  enough  newspapers  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  future.  The  big 
problems  are  illiteracy,  lack  of 
capital  and  trained  personnel. 

2  I.anguagen 

With  only  two  languages  to 
cope  with  and  a  fair  rate  of 
literacy,  radio  is  in  much  better 
shape  in  Malagasy  than  any 
other  news  media.  An  estimated 
350-450,000  people  can  hear  15 
hours  of  broadcasting  over  the 
government  controlled  radio  lo¬ 
cated  at  Tananarive.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  broken  broadcast¬ 
ing  time  down  into  two  distinct 
language  chains,  one  in  French 
and  one  in  Malgache.  French- 
language  programs  lean  toward 
emphasis  of  news  and  news  fea¬ 
tures  while  the  Malgache  chain 
stresses  educational  and  folk¬ 
lore  programs. 

The  overall  picture  gained 
from  the  four  countries  is  of  a 
generally  rudimentary  system 
of  press  communications  with 
some  relatively  bright  spots, 
such  as  in  the  more  advanced 
republics  of  the  Congo  and 
Malagasy.  By  Western  stand¬ 
ards,  however,  illiteracy  is  high 
in  all  four  countries;  multi¬ 
linguality  frustrates  efforts  to 
achieve  mass  communications 
and  the  emerging  press  current¬ 
ly  is  imbalanced;  too  much  the 
tool  of  governments  or  private 
pressure  groups.  There  is  little 
straight  or  objective  reporting 
of  news  and  the  highly  emo¬ 
tional  competition  of  political, 
economic,  religious  and  racial 
views  falls  upon  uneducated 
ears. 

Both  the  press  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  middle-African  re¬ 
gion  have  a  long  way  to  go 
fore  their  potential  for  enlij^ik 
enment  blossoms  into  a  free,  ef¬ 
fective  and  literate  press. 

*  *  * 

Next  week:  The  Asian  Story* 
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ment  moved  to  Colorado  Sprinjrs 
and  leased  to  publishers  of  the 
free  Press  there.  Unitypo  still 
(rtnis  building.  Press  is  up  for 
sale. 

Dewey,  Okla. — Some  <*quip- 
ment  sold  to  a  job  printer. 

Colorado  Springs  —  Unitypo 
owns  building  and  leases  the 
printing  plant  to  publishers  of 
the  Free  Pre.ss. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Real  estate 
and  equipment  sold  and  paid  for. 
Equipment  purchased  by  ITU 
member  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Complete 
plant  moved  to  Lima,  Ohio,  and 
leased  to  publishers  of  the  Lima 
Citizen. 

Kennewick-Pasco,  Wash.  — 
Plant  and  building  used  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Columbia  Basin  News. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Building 
and  equipment  leased  to  James¬ 
town  Sun,  Inc.  Unitypo  has  sold 
all  of  its  stock  in  the  plant  to 
private  ownership  which  is  pay¬ 
ing  substantial  monthly  install¬ 
ments. 

Miami,  Fla. — Real  estate  to 
be  placed  on  market. 

Englewood,  N.  J. — Warehouse 
sold;  also  a  Duplex  press  and 
other  equipment  sold. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — Dup¬ 
lex  press  up  for  sale;  other 
equipment  sold  to  publisher  of 
local  daily  in  opposition  to  non¬ 
union  paper. 

Bettendorf,  Iowa  —  Complete 
plant  of  Labof^s  Daily  sold  to 
Canadian  publisher  for  cash  and 
shipped  to  Montreal.  Purchaser 
of  building  making  monthly  in¬ 
stallments. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.  —  Unitypo 
owns  the  equipment,  building 
and  machinery.  Negotiations  for 
final  sale  to  the  Lets  Vegas  Sun 
are  under  way. 

Winning  in  the  Ciourts 

In  his  report  on  legal  affairs, 
ITU  iCounsel  Gerhard  Van  Arkel 
described  how  high  court  de¬ 
cisions  have  been  running  in 
favor  of  the  union’s  position, 
W  since  the  Taft-Hartley 
crisis  of  1947,  and  said  the  situa¬ 
tion  facing  the  union  now  is  one 
involving  bureaucracy  rather 
than  controversy  with  publishers 
over  the  contracts. 

“The  ITU,”  he  said,  “will  not 
binckle  under  to  the  National 
I*bor  Relations  Board  which 
^ts  to  tell  us  how  to  write 
agreements.” 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Van  Arkel 
^  the  ITU  is  doing  a  service 
h>  the  entire  labor  movement, 
"nie  present  Board,  he  asserted, 
^  taken  an  arrogant  position 

he  has  not  seen  any  evidence 
1  that  publishers  want  to  follow 


this  road  to  obtain  some  trivial 
advantages  over  the  union. 

As  a  result  of  divergent  de¬ 
cisions  by  two  courts  of  appeals 
on  the  validity  of  ITU  contract 
provisions  —  in  Honolulu  and 
Worcester,  Mass.  —  Mr.  Van 
Arkel  said  he  believes  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  will  grant  writs  of 
certiorari  which  have  been  filed. 
This  will  result,  in  a  year  or  so, 
in  final  disposition  of  litigation 
involving  union  priority,  juris¬ 
diction,  foreman  membership, 
apprenticeship  training  and 
General  Laws  clauses. 

Fair  Ruling  Held 
The  Labor  Board,  in  Mr.  Van 
Arkel’s  view,  would  leave  only 
wages  and  hours  to  contract 
negotiation,  if  it  wins  its  way. 
The  ITU  will  stand  on  a  plat¬ 
form  fashioned  from  the  May 
decision  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  York  which  held  that  there 
was  no  illegal  “closed  shop” 
agreement  covering  members  of 
the  Mailers’  Union  (ITU)  and 
the  New  York  News.  This  court, 
Mr.  Van  Arkel  said,  wrote  the 
fairest  presentation  of  the  is¬ 
sues  and  the  underlying  indus¬ 
trial  problems  of  all  of  the  20 
administrative  bodies  and  courts 
that  have  reviewed  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  ITU  contracts  since 
1947. 

Mr.  Van  Arkel  declared  caus¬ 
tically  that  a  new  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  whether 
Democratic  or  Republican,  could 
not  possibly  replace  the  present 
NLRB  with  any  more  incom¬ 
petent  people. 

The  ITU’s  counsel,  who  serve<l 
as  a  member  of  the  NLRB  prior 
to  Taft-Hartley,  was  critical 
also  of  the  leadership  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  in  tacitly  subscribing 
to  the  Landrum-Griffin  Law 
which  has  forced  the  printers’ 
union  to  assume  a  defensive 
posture  rather  than  to  exert  its 
energies  in  new  fields. 

The  law,  he  said,  has  opened 
courthouse  doors  to  every  griev¬ 
ance.  He  appealed  to  the  ITU 
members  to  restrain  themselves 
from  taking  these  costly  pro¬ 
cedures  and  to  rely  on  the  tra¬ 
ditional  intra-union  appeal  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  convention  delegates 
adopted  several  propositions  to 
bring  the  union  into  line  on 
requirements  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  law  for  internal  affairs, 
such  as  bonding  of  officers,  fiscal 
arrangements,  etc. 

‘Anti-Rat’  Laws  .Sought 
Uppermost  in  the  agenda  was 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  for  “anti-ratting”  legisla¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Brown  pledged  the  union 
to  a  crusade  to  obtain  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  in  40  state  legis¬ 
latures  which  meet  next  year  to 


outlaw  the  recruitment  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  help  in  strike  situa¬ 
tions.  Several  efforts  were  par¬ 
tially  successful  last  year  and 
in  one  instance,  in  Wilmington, 
Dela.,  a  local  ordinance  was 
passed  to  stop  the  importation 
of  strikebreakers. 

This  move  by  the  ITU  was 
aimed  at  the  Portland  situation. 
Again  in  reference  here,  Mr. 
Brown  said  the  union  would 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  gain 
a  victory. 

“Only  a  small  number  of  our 
employers  are  our  avowed  en¬ 
emies,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “Most 
of  our  employers  are  anxious 
to  keep  our  people  employed  at 
the  highest  possible  standards. 
As  we  organize  and  raise  the 
standards  of  their  competitors, 
we  can  expect  fair  employers  to 
respond  to  our  requests  with 
intelligence  and  reasonableness.” 

On  the  recommendation  of 
the  leadership,  the  delegates 
vetoed  a  proposal  to  change  the 
requirement  of  a  16%  night 
differential  pay  to  10%  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations. 

Before  the  convention  closed, 
Mr.  Brown  said,  it  would  en¬ 
gage  in  a  full-scale  discussion 
of  the  reproduction  (Bogus) 
question,  on  the  basis  of  a  re¬ 
port  made  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  during  the  last  year.  The 
1959  convention  called  for  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  by  local 
unions  of  contract  provisions 
for  the  resetting  of  certain  local 
advertising  copy  received  from 
outside  the  newspaper  plant. 

May  Soften  Bogus  Demand 

While  committees  worked  over 
controversial  propositions  on 
the  subject  of  reproduction, 
there  were  intimations  by  union 
officers  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  at  this  convention  to 
modify  the  adamant  position 
which  has  been  predicated  on 
the  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1952  that  “bogrus”  did 
not  contravene  the  anti-feather¬ 
bedding  statutes. 

Counsel  Van  Arkel  said  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  “bogus” 
as  a  union  demand,  in  the  face 
of  congressional  and  public 
opposition  to  the  principle  of 
make-work  practices,  had  been 
questioned  in  union  councils.  In 
view  of  Mr.  Brown’s  interest  in 
establishing  a  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  ITU,  it  was  suggested 
that  modification  of  the  bogus 
demand  might  take  the  form  of 
authorizing  local  unions  to 
negotiate  agreements  whereby 
publishers  would  grant  pension 
or  other  benefits  in  lieu  of  the 
cost  of  resetting  type. 

Editors’  Welcome 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  in 
which  Mr.  Newhouse  recently 


bought  a  15  percent  interest, 
welcomed  the  convention  with 
an  expression  of  hope  that  it 
would  concern  itself  with  some 
of  the  problems  of  a  growing 
nation. 

“I  have  long  had  dealings 
with  the  ITU,”  he  said,  “and  I 
and  my  associates  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  your  union.” 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Scripps- 
Howard),  recalled  that  the  local 
Typographical  Union  was  or¬ 
ganized  just  100  years  ago  in 
the  office  of  the  News,  then  a 
log  cabin,  one  year  after  the 
city  of  Denver  was  formed. 
There  has  never  been  a  .strike 
of  printers  on  the  News,  he 
.said. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr. 
Foster  related,  he  was  assigned 
to  Denver  to  close  the  News  or 
to  give  it  new  life.  He  gave 
credit  to  “the  very  large  heart” 
of  composing  room  workers  for 
making  survival  and  .success 
possible. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
issued  a  special  ITU  convention 
edition  featuring  President 
Brown’s  call  for  a  consolidation 
of  union  forces. 

Guild  Position  Explained 

The  Guild’s  active  role  in 
pursuing  the  one-big-union  plan 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
stock  who  drew  upon  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  formation  of  the 
editorial  union  to  point  up  close 
association  with  the  printers. 
He  acknowledged  that  ITU 
chartered  the  newswriter  locals 
some  75  years  ago. 

'The  Guild,  Mr.  Rosenstock 
said,  has  been  committed  to  the 
format  of  industrial  unionism 
ever  since  it  affiliated  with  the 
old  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganization  ( CIO ) . 

“This  decision  we  have  never 
regretted,”  the  ANG  president 
said. 

Mr.  Rosenstock,  who  is  super¬ 
vising  librarian  of  the  New 
York  Post,  quoted  the  Post’s 
editor,  James  A.  Wechsler,  as 
saying  “ours  is  a  press  that  is 
more  concerned  with  the  tax 
privileges  of  fat  cats  than  with 
the  care  and  feeding  of  any 
underdog.” 

Calls  for  Blueprint 

Before  a  more  perfect  union 
of  the  unions  can  be  effected, 
Mr.  Rosenstock  said,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  leaders  to 
draft  a  blueprint  which  will  take 
into  consideration  the  various 
benefits  which  are  now  cher¬ 
ished  by  members  of  separate 
unions.  He  mentioned  that  some 
printers  are  fearful  a  common 
organization  might  do  away 
with  the  Union  I^inters  Home, 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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some  pressmen  are  concerned 
lest  their  industrial  pensions  be 
affected,  and  Guild  members 
don’t  want  to  be  swallowed  up. 

Mr.  Brown’s  proposal  for  a 
union  built  on  a  departmental 
plan  merits  close  study,  the 
Guild’s  leader  said.  “It  parallels 
in  many  ways  our  own  think¬ 
ing.’’ 

All  of  the  unions  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  he  concluded, 
are  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
uniting  to  prevent  annihilation. 

Engruverw  Stand  Apart 

Wilfred  Connell,  president  of 
the  International  Photo  En¬ 
gravers  Union,  said  he  person¬ 
ally  endorsed  the  concept  of 
collective  resistance  to  “all  of 
the  forces  arrayed  against  or¬ 
ganized  labor.’’  But,  he  .said,  his 
participation  in  unity  talks  with 
Anthony  Deandrade  of  the 
Pressmen’s  Union  and  others 
nearly  cost  him  his  job  because 
the  engravers  are  so  resentful 
of  raids  being  made  upon  their 
historic  jurisdiction  by  other 
unions. 

The  engravers,  he  said,  had 
always  been  regarded  somewhat 
like  outsiders  in  the  printing 
industry  but  photocomposition 
has  created  new  problems  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relations  with  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  other 
graphic  arts  unions. 

At  their  recent  Louisville 
convention,  Mr.  Connell  re¬ 
ported,  the  engravers  voted 
flatly  against  amalgamation 
with  other  printing  trades 
unions.  A  principal  element  in 
the  position,  he  explained,  was 
the  ITU  policy  of  claiming 
jurisdiction  over  processes  re¬ 
lated  to  plate-making. 

Urging  the  ITU  delegates  to 
consider  a  revision  of  that 
policy,  Mr.  Connell  said  it  has 
become  “irritating  and  inflam¬ 
matory’’  within  his  union.  If  a 
change  is  made,  he  said,  the 


engravers  will  be  more  willing 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  ways  of 
reaching  an  accord. 

“What  I  have  said  may  be 
distasteful  to  you,’’  Mr.  Connell 
acknowledged,  “but  I  cannot  be 
less  than  frank.  My  statement 
is  the  result  of  strong  feeling 
and  determined  attitude  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  en¬ 
gravers  union  before  entering 
into  any  group  operation  which 
might  further  weaken  our  in¬ 
ternal  position  and  jeopardize 
our  strength.” 

Dale  Pleads  fur  Arbitration 

The  delegates  gave  a  cordial 
reception  to  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman  of  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  President  Brown 
told  how  ITU  officers  had  been 
making  progress  in  discussion 
of  common  problems  with 
groups  of  publishers  around  the 
country.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
nearly  a  score  of  years  that  an 
official  ANPA  spokesman  had 
appeared  on  the  ITU  convention 
platform. 

Mr.  Dale,  in  a  five-minute 
talk,  made  a  plea  for  ITU  dele¬ 
gates  to  consider  the  advantages 
of  arbitration  as  against  the 
losses  suffered  by  strikes.  He 
asked,  “Why  don’t  you  arbitrate 
a  new  contract  instead  of  going 
on  strike?”  There  is  strong  agi¬ 
tation  now,  he  said,  for  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  by  govern¬ 
ment,  which  no  one  likes. 

“Let’s  save  both  jobs  and 
newspapers  by  freedom  to  arbi¬ 
trate,”  Mr.  Dale  pleaded. 

ANPA  and  ITU  must  do 
better,  not  each  by  itself,  but 
together — and  soon,  Mr.  Dale 
declared,  adding:  “We  have 
been  going  apart  with  no  gain 
for  a  long  time.” 

Mr.  Brown  remarked  that  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Dale  that  the 
union  and  the  ANPA  have 
much  in  common  and  can  build 
a  road  for  progress  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

• 

Los  Angeles  IVIirror 
Wins  Gold  Medal  Again 

Los  Angeles 
For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
has  won  the  Gold  Medal  in  the 
California  State  Fair  judging 
of  stories  in  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers. 

A  series  of  articles  on  “Our 
Welfare  Scandal”  by  staff  writer 
Dick  Friend  took  the  top  award 
this  year.  California  Gov.  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Brown  will  present  a 
trophy  to  the  Mirror  in  cere¬ 
monies  at  Sacramento  Sept.  3. 
In  1969,  the  Mirror  won  the 
Gold  Medal  for  its  expose  of 
forces  trying  to  halt  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dodger  baseball 
stadium  in  Chavez  Ravine. 


Copyhoy  Helps 
Police  in  Arrest 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  St.  Paul  Dispatch  copyboy, 
Dick  Schinzing,  said  he  momen¬ 
tarily  lost  his  senses  the  night 
of  Aug.  19  when  he  helped  St. 
Paul  police  gather  in  a  group 
of  teenagers  after  a  frantic  auto 
chase  through  the  St.  Paul 
Loop. 

Dick  was  with  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  cruising  the  city  in 
a  press  radio  car  when  the  high¬ 
speed  chase  began.  Five  police 
squad  cars  were  involved  in  this 
incident. 

When  the  youths’  auto  was 
finally  halted,  all  its  occupants 
scattered.  Mr.  Schinzing  saw 
one  dart  down  the  street  in 
front  of  the  press  car  and  he 
chased  him  on  foot. 

Sighted  Youth 

He  saw  the  youth  hiding  be¬ 
hind  a  bush  and  jumped  on  him, 
pinning  him  to  the  ground.  “I 
screamed  for  the  police,”  Dick 
said.  “The  kid  thought  I  was 
an  officer.  He  wanted  to  get  up.” 

Police  by  that  time  had  cor¬ 
nered  most  of  the  other  youths 
and  came  to  Dick’s  rescue.  “It 
was  a  good  thing,”  Dick  said, 
explaining  that  the  one  he  was 
sitting  on  was  several  inches 
taller  and  broader.  “Besides 
that,”  he  confessed,  “I’m  weak.” 

• 

Pickets  Won’t  Stop 
Mechanical  Meeting 

Los  Angeles 
Officials  of  the  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
still  plan  to  meet  in  Portland 
despite  a  hotel  picketing  threat, 
it  was  learned  here. 

A  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
Sept.  22-25  meeting  was  reached 
at  a  weekend  meeting,  Fred 
Moyer  Sr.,  secretary,  said. 

No  change  in  the  location  will 
be  made  even  if  the  local  news¬ 
paper  unions  now  on  strike 
picket  the  convention  hotel,  he 
declared. 

Meanwhile  wires  have  been 
sent  the  presidents  of  five  inter¬ 
national  unions  asking  that  the 
local  unions  be  overruled,  it  was 
explained. 

The  picketing  move  has  been 
proposed  at  Portland  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  PNMC 
is  an  affiliate  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference,  Mr. 
Moyer  said. 

Attendance  will  be  seriously 
affected  if  pickets  are  posted, 
the  veteran  Conference  official 
admitted,  A  heavy  percentage 
of  the  PNMC  members  hold 
union  cards. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Denver  Post 
Makes  Changes 

Denvoi 

The  Denver  Po>it  has  a  new 
managing  editor.  William  H. 
Hornby,  37-year-o!d  editorial 
writer,  replaced  Robert  W. 
Lucas,  who  has  be.  n  named  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Post,  announced 
Mr.  Hornby’s  ajjpointment  at 
the  same  time  he  promoted  Bill 
Hosokawa  from  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  the  new  posifioo 
of  Sunday  editor.  Mr.  Hoyt  said 
Mr.  Hosokawa,  who  has  been  on 
the  paper’s  editorial  staff  several 
years,  will  have  direct  super¬ 
vision  over  the  supplements  and 
will  be  involved  in  planning 
additions  to  the  Sunday  package. 

Mr.  Hornby  came  to  the  Post 
in  1957  from  the  Great  Falli 
(Mont.)  Tribune.  He  previously 
had  worked  in  San  Francisco, 
after  graduating  from  Stanford 
University  with  degrees  in  po¬ 
litical  science  and  journalism. 
For  a  time  he  was  chief  of  the 
Post’s  copy  desk.  He  served 
with  the  Army  Signal  Corps  in 
India  and  China. 

Mr.  Lucas,  47,  who  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Post  for  the 
last  two  years,  was  editor  <rf 
the  editorial  page  for  seven 
years  prior  to  that.  He  will  join 
the  Hartford  Times  editorial 
page  staff  Sept.  12.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  began  work  with 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jouml 
He  was  executive  editor  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Rcpublie~H<r- 
aid  before  coming  to  the  Post 
He’s  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

• 

Publication  Resumed 
After  ITU  Strike 

Fostobia,  Ohio 

The  Fostoria  Review-Tim 
resumed  publication  Aug.  2t 
after  having  been  suspended 
eight  days  by  a  walkout  of  11 
members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

The  newspaper  issued  it* 
centennial  edition,  delayed  a 
week,  on  Aug.  23. 

• 

Top  Teens 

CLEvmm 

Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cle^ 
land  Press,  entertained  pri**" 
winning  teen-agers  and  their 
parents  at  a  banquet  recently' 
The  Press  has  been  running  * 
contest  for  the  “top  teens.”  Th* 
winners  were  given  the  duuur 
and  special  prizes.  Mr.  Seltier 
was  the  principal  speaker. 
BLISHER  for  August  27,  19<» 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


MACHINKRY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Mail  Room 


announcements 

Netetpaper  Brokers 

"confidential  information 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

If  you  are  capable  and  financially 
1^,  we  will  hnti  you  a  California  or 
^jiuna  newspaper  pro|)erty  where  you 
will  be  both  successful  and  happy.  We  ; 
huuile  both  larite  and  small  pro|>ertie8. 
SJbBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B 
Aiiinilton  Ave..  Riverside,  California. 

^  WE  are  not  its  much  interested  in 
as  in  satisfaction.  Aithur  W. 
Jtjpet.  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
ciMO  5.  California. 

HAVE  several  aood  wt*eklies  in 
2i,M0  to  20U.UUO  class,  exclusive. 
Semral  with  low  down  payments. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc..  4()S  S. 
Boaita  Dr.,  Paiian.a  City,  Florida. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joiapb  A.  Snyder.  2234  East  Romneya 
l»ri*e.  Anaheim.  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone  KEystone  3-1361. 

NAY  BROTHERS,  Binirhamton,  N.  Y. 
btdtiished  1914.  Newspapers  boutrht 
and  sold  without  publicity 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publieationa  for  Sale 

STRONG  ABO  GHICULATION,  rural 
village  weekly,  clean  community, 
varied  induatriee  and  stores,  owner  re¬ 
cently  deceased.  Box  3326,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CRAWFORD  STANDARD  SINGLE 
WRAPPER — Two  used  machines  in 
‘  good  condition  rendered  excess  by  de- 
,  livery  system  change.  Reasonable  offer 
accepted. 

The  Trentonian,  306  E.  Front  St., 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  EX  2-3401. 


Press  Bngmeert 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buyt  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>erson- 
ility  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
it  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
MUins. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleauuint,  Mich. 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
fnai  experienced  newspaper  men  who 
ut  adequately  financed.  Several  Semi- 
vwklies  grossing  over  $100,000.  Lo- 
eatad  in  Southeast. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 

I  Broken)  (Tax  Consultants) 

BOX  579 

GADSEN,  ALABAMA 
DIAL 

“Aaierica's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
U  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Mich.  TO  5-6864 


Many  buyers  and  'ellers  in  California 
turn  to  Vernon  V.  Paine,  who 
provide:,  complete  economic  reports 
on  each  market.  With  L.  H.  Paine. 
Write  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

TWO  CdX)D  WEEKLIES  in  New  York 
State  each  groaning  around  $25,000, 
need  practical  printer  as  publisher, 
good  net.  Also  one  in  E'lorida.  Johnson 
and  Lyncn,  Brokers,  Newfield,  New 
York.  Phone  47778. 

.\NGLO-JEIWISH  iwriodicals  for  Sale. 
$25,900.  Well  established  excellent, 
proven  earning  record.  Only  rash  deal 
considered.  Write  Box  3527,  Elditor  &  i 
Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY:  Na¬ 
tionally  known  Wisconsin  weekly,  ex¬ 
clusive.  i-ounty-seat:  average  net  over 
$20,090;  county-wide  ABC  circulation 
.5200 :  prize-winner  in  classifieu  adver¬ 
tising;  new  plant  with  new  Goss;  85 
year  old  paper  with  40  years  single 
family  ownership ;  excellent  unopposed 
job  business;  3300  city  impulation, 
sho|>i>ing  center  of  diversifi^  farming 
area  with  industrial  base.  Write  to 
Box  3537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
B.'i-BS  E'rankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
Erecting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  E*.  Bird,  Gen’I.  Mgr. 

UPECO  INC. 

Move — Erect—  Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


Press  Room 


SMALL  WEEKLY  in  Maine;  No 
Plant;  Good  Deal  for  quick  sale.  Write 
Box  3551.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Texes 

N.B. 

S.E. 

Ohio 

N.W. 

Penn 

Texas 

•Terms 


Met-Weekly 

Met-Suburban 

Weekly 

Trade  Journal 
Weekly 
Small  Daily 
Weekly 
Weekly 


$  75.000’ 

36.000* 
17,500» 
39. 090* 
125,OOC» 
30.600* 
22.500 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
diiention.  P.  T.  Hinee.  Publishers 
S«iTia,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspatiers 
for  itability.  Herman  Koch.  2923  Vir- 
(iais  St,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


cha'pman  company 

INCORPORATED 


j 

:  Atlanta 
;  Nashville 
I  San  Francisco 
Indianapolis 
New  York 
Seattle 


Ix>e  Angeles 
San  Antonio 
Troy,  O. 
Please  address; 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
.Atlanta  9.  Ga. 


San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
861  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  3,  California 


Thne  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 
Vilaations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
Kleviiion,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
^  other  purposes.  More  than  200 
is  11  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Quslified  exiiert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
<44  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  EXCLUSIVE.  $150,000  GROSS. 
$30,900  net,  priced  below  gross.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel.  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


I  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase 
long-established  and  profitable  weekly 
I  Chart  Area  2.  $25,0()0  cash  required. 
;  Publishers  Service,  P.O.  Box  3132. 
;  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
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16-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

5-unit  GOSS,  arch  type.  22%"  color 
hump,  reels,  tensions,  two  100  H.P. 
AC.  drives.  2-C-H  conveyors. 

24-pnge  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

*-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK. 
Roll  Arm  Brackets— Upper  E'ormer. 

$-page  (JOSS  COMET  FLATBED.  AC. 
drive-quarter  and  half-folder. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Sati<’oy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


AUTOMA’nC  FLAT  BED  PRESSES 
.MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
GOSS  (OMET 
GOSS  (X)X-0-TYPE 
MODEL  A  DUPLEX 
HIGH  SPEED  ROTARY  PRESSES 

12  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR— (Jolor 
reverses — Auxiliary  Fountains  —  All 
Stereo. 

16  PAGE  TUBULAR  DUPLEX  —  AH 
Stereo. 

16/32  PAGE  R.  HOE  with  >4  Folder- 
All  Stereo. 

16/32  PAGE  R.  HOE  with  color  rails 
-  -Stereo  optional . 

24/48  PAGE  SUPER  DUTY  DUPLEX 
— Stereo  optional — Press  A-I. 

Delivered  &  Installed  Package 
If  Desired 

UPECO.  INC. 

“20  minutes  from  Times  Square” 

750  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.J, 
GEneva  8-3744 

CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  sise  diameter. 

A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sixes. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 

Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

5  COLUMN  GAS  CASTER 
$45.90 

At  Farmington,  New  Hampshire  News 


HOE 

8  Units  &  2  Folciers 

SCOTT 

4  Units  &  Folder 
DUPLEX 

16  page  tubular  model  2/1 
Duplex  AB  8  Page  Press 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-unit  Scott  newspaper 
press  with  22%"  cut-off,  two  folders, 
two  color  cylinders.  G.  E.  Controi 
panel  and  drive.  Each  unit  has  Scott 
3-arm  reels  with  Jones  tension.  40-80 
page  press.  Stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cluded.  MUST  SELL.  MAKE  OFT'ER 
MEDIA  BROKERS  ON  ALL  OR  PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 


Publications  for  Sale 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
,  .  SUBURBAN 

^SBi-weekly  grossing  $540,000.  Top- 
rotary  plant,  large  building  in¬ 
flow  for  $325,000.  Rapid-growth  area 
"sgos  experienced  suburban  publisher 
wn  capital  gain.  Exclusively  listed 
»ith  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
Bsai.  California. 

CA^rNIA  EXCLUSIVE  FARM 
weekly,  grossing  $40,000; 
•44.000.  $16,000  down.  Sound,  over  60 
(■"old,  good  plant,  growth.  Jos.  A. 
sayW,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
!~*s»ya  Drive.  Anaheim,  California. 

weeklies  and  dailies  every- 
yjSS-  L-  STOLL  A  ASSOCI- 

*™S.  Suite  600-601,  6881  Hollywood 
?!?*•.  les  Angele^28.  California. 

WF  MEXKXf’S  fastest  growing 
^***sper.  Metropolitan  weekly.  Ma- 
stock  $8,932.  cash  down.  1008 
Jjj^Street,  N.W.,  Albuquerque,  New 

editor  8c  publisher 


Business  Opportunities 

NEW  PUBLISHING 
VENTURE 

Firm  or  individual  wanted  with 
$25,900  to  $50,000  to  invest,  part  of 
which  may  consist  of  personal  services, 
office  facilities,  clerical  help,  art  de¬ 
partment  etc. 

Preprinted  rotogravure  supplement, 
with  guaranteed  initial  circulation  of 
five  million.  Potential  net  profit  for 
first  year  in  six  figures. 

Box  3508,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS,  duplex,  web  fed,  flat  bed  press. 
f  PMe,  model  A,  serial  number  908. 
Elquipped  to  do  tabloid  printing;  Ban- 
thin  13  X  20  automatic  cylinder  press, 
serial  number  A-lOOl;  and  Ludlow 
typograph  machine,  number  5221,  rum- 
plete  with  many  styles  of  type.  Will 
sell  reasonably  due  to  conversion  to 
offset  printing.  Write  or  call,  Cecil 
Whig,  125  N.  Street.  Elkton,  Mary- 
I  land.  FIXport  8-3311. 


LUDLOW  22*/<!  ems.  electric  pot,  2 
cabinets,  one  super  surfaoer,  12  A  18 
F'ranklin  Gothic;  24  to  72  Sq.  Gothic 
Heavy;  24  to  72  Medium  Condensed 
Gothic;  48,  60,  72  Tempo  Black ;  36, 
48.  60  Tempo  Heavy ;  72  pt.  Tempo 
Italic;  84  pt.  Caps. 

o 

LUDLOW,  gas  pot.  one  cabinet,  6  to 
12  Tempo  Medium;  6  to  12  Goudy 
Light;  6  to  12  Tempo  Light;  8  A  10 
Bodoni  Modem  Roman;  assorted  6  A  12 
pt.  Gothic  Faces. 

APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12.  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


It  U 

NOT  ADVISABLE 
to  send  balky  packages  or  original 
material  to  E  A  P  box  numbers  I 


Loans  and  Financing 

LOANS  NEGOTIATED— $200,000  and 
up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers.  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro.  North  (Carolina. 
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>erior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Sup< 
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IPanled  to  Bur 


IPanled  to  Buy 


LINOTYPES 


MODEL  30  MIXEK,  NO.  61986 
2/90-2/72.4/34  Mafcazines  —  6  Molds. 
Bloetric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  AC 
Motor. 


GOSS  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Decker.  23- 
9/16"  cutoff,  double  folder.  Reverse 
cylinder  and  color  fountains  for  two 
colors  and  black.  A.C.  drive,  end  fed. 
Available  immediately.  Herald.  Grand 
Forks.  North  Dakota. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


MODEL  14  NO.  49834 
SwinKins  Keyboard.  3/90-1/34  Maea- 


Stereotrpe 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlowt — Elrods—  Mat  ^llm 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


_  _ _  _ _  R.  HOE  FTATCAST  FINISHING 

sineer  Mold  Blower,  Mohr  ¥aw”*~AC  EQUIPiiIB24T ;  Radial  Router;  Stereo- 


STEREOTYPE 


tjrpe  Saw.  and  Combination  Stereotype 
with  squaring  Trimmer.  AC  mo¬ 
tors;  good  condition ;  available  now. 
Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Production 
Outfitter,  660  Eastland.  Berea,  Ohio. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE? 
Right  and  Left — AC— Vacuum  Back 


(Panted  to  Buy 


WANTia)  CASTING  BOX.  Speciiica- 
tiona:  21%"  cutoff,  7/16  plate  thick¬ 
ness,  60°  bevel,  19"  around  inside 
plate,  13^6  across  plate.  The  entire 
casting  box  including  sticks  and  rings 
m-st  be  in  good  condition.  Write  The 
Wilson  Daily  Tiroes.  Wilson,  North 
Carolina. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  t,  Es 

CASH  ! !  ■ 

Immediately  for  your  plant  or  oMU 


WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 
WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE 


WANTED;  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  323 
N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


Li  notypes — I  n  tertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


vidual  item.  A  call  or  letter  vM] 
receive  iirompt  action.  Oscar  ItMlh 
210  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York  dti 
12.  worth  6-0070.  ^ 


MAT  ROLLER  wanted  now. 
Indiana  Publishing  Company,  Kniakb. 
town,  Indiana. 


8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 


260'  JAMPOL  PLATE  CONVEYOR 


16'  JAMPOL  Raised  Plate  Return 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  toTpositions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


PRESSES 


Administrative 


Classified  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


•  EXTRA  SPECIAL  • 


SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22% 

4  or  6  Unit  Press  with  a  reversible  j  M21 

Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder — SCOTT  -  - 

Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  t  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER— Controller; 
experienced  in  management,  costs, 
public  relations.  Man  or  woman.  Box 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  proven  record.  Daily-Sun- 
day.  Box  3422.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Dis/day  Advertising 


CHART  AREA  1,  Display  Advertaiw 
man.  gotd  opportunity  for  aihaao. 
ment.  Solid,  growing  11,000  circuktaa 
daily.  Want  producer  who  can  kaaflt 
own  copy  and  layout.  Attleboro  Dnlr 
Sun.  Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 


with  C-H  Conveyors — SCOTT  3  Arm  to  serve  as  Secretary  to  Publisher. 
Reels  with  Jones  Tensions — Trackage,  Box  3423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Turntables,  Steel  Floor  Plate.  LAS'?  — 


PRESS  located  at  BOSTON  HERALD- 
TR^ELE®. 

'TERMS  for  immediate  removal! 


Artists— (Cartoonists 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Up  to  21  Units — 6  Color  Cylinders — 5 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers — 6  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure  with  3 
Ann  Reels.  Available  as  result  of 
Meahanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  merchandising  copy  and  layout 
artist,  male  or  fenwle.  Staff  of  ten. 
Prepare  special  ad  promotions,  small 
campaigns,  house  ads,  and  assist  in 
sales.  City  of  50,000  plus.  Chart  Area 
6.  Give  full  details.  Confidence  re¬ 
spected.  Interview  at  our  exiiense. 
Write  Box  3636,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPE^UNG  for  aggressive 
display  advertising  salesman  with  at 
least  four  years’  experience.  Good  on 
layout  with  strong  selling  copy.  Five 
day  daily  Southern  California.  Salary 
and  commission.  State  references, 
availability:  William  R.  Cass.  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  Ledger  Gazette,  P.  O.  Box 
711.  Lancaster,  California. 


EXPEJRIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  - 
must  know  copy  and  layout.  PiUiili 
morning,  evening.  Sunday,  20,040.  Usi- 
versity  town  in  heart  of  rccr 
area.  References  and  salary  n. 
ments.  Write  Business  Manaaer,  TV 
Daily  Missoulian,  Missoula,  Hontsia 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  ADVER'nSING  MAN¬ 
AGE®  wanted  by  small  daily  chain 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  go«^  sales¬ 
man,  good  on  layouts  and  systems  and 
be  possible  General  Manager  material. 
Tell  all  first  letter  to  Box  3301,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


SOME  DISPLAY 
EXPERIENCE 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives, 
cated  Knoxville  Journal. 


CIRCULA'nON  GO-GETTE®  to  sell  by 
phone,  mail.  Real  opportunity.  Box 
3424,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEIX  METTROPOLITAN  2'’%"  I  CIRCULATION  MAN  for  progressive 
4  and  5  Unit  Presses— Double  Folders  I  weekly-  Opportunity  to  break  into  ad- 
AO  Drives — -Located  Staten  Island  Ad-  ‘  yertising^  *“ 


vance — Charlotte  News. 


3  UNIT  HOE  22!%" 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylinder 
3  Panoout  Color  Couplee — -AC  Drive — 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times-Union. 


3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — ^AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Chart  Area  2.  Write 
full  to  Box  3431.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  expand¬ 
ing  Chicago  weekly  offset  group.  Com- 
prtition.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Fu¬ 
ture.  Good  salary,  plus  iiercentage. 
Box  3634,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
with  solid  training  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Ten-year-old. 
fast  moving  organization  needs  man 
capable  of  heading  ad  department  of 
new  adventure  in  photo-offset  journal¬ 
ism.  Write,  wire,  call  Robert  Ledom, 
K-GALaxy,  Albany,  Oregon. 


Whether  you’re  on  a  smaller  pi|(r 
or  a  larger  one  makes  no  diSeresnio 
us.  What  does  matter  are  imsginstisi 
creative  talent,  selling  snd  lamt 
ideas,  and  interest  in  advertisisf.  If 
you  le  limited  in  experience  «e  m 
still  interested  if  you  are  s  makk 
young  man  and  a  personable  indiviM. 
Lrftrge  Eastern  daily — Chart  Area  I 
Give  expectant  starting  salary.  Fktwr 
income  dependent  on  yourself  sad  k 
unlimited.  Write  Box  3531,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


2  UNIT  HOB  22%" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon.  N.  H. 


1<  PAGE  DUPLEX  ’TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego.  Calif. 


2-MODE7L  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBED? 
Located  Sanford.  N,  C.  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  Manage 
300  carriers,  organize  deiiartment,  pro¬ 
mote  circulation.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced,  hard-working  man. 
Press  ^blications,  ESmhurst,  Illinois. 


immediate:  OPENING  for  aggressive 
retail  advertising  salesman  in  weekly 
chain  of  100,000  circulation.  Elxcellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  State 
salary  needs,  etc.  Matzner  Publica¬ 
tions,  1  William  Street,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey. 


CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  wanted  by 
5.000  ABC  daily  in  northern  Ohio. 
Prefer  man  in  early  thirties  with  sev¬ 
eral  years’  daily  newspaper  exi>erience. 
Will  consider  good  district  manager. 
Must  be  ambitious  and  of  good  char¬ 
acter.  Excellent  opportunity  for  growth. 
Results  rewarded.  Complete  resume  in 
I  first  letter.  Write  H.  Sihaafsma, 
Reflector-Herald,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  13.000 
daily.  Contact  D.  Grandon,  ’The 
Gazette.  Sterling,  Illinois. 


AGGRESSIVE  young  Southern  ad  man 
has  excellent  opportunity  awaiting  on 
this  Mississippi  afternoon  daily.  Layout 
and  sales.  Three-man  staff.  Salary, 
car  expense,  and  bonus.  Write  fully. 
Box  3406,  E^tor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMET 
Located  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
by  August  1st. 


Classified  Advertising 


MAILROOM 


2— JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS 


2— DOCK  DISPA’TCH  BELT  OON- 
VSSYORS  with  12  Telescopic  Loaders. 


READY  TX)  STTIP  UP  to  classified 
manager?  Progressive  ABC  daily,  well 
balanced.  Are  economically  tope  in  big 
game,  fish,  sports,  college  town.  Good 
salary  and  bonus  call  collect  WO 
3-3161,  La  Grande  Observer,  La  Grande, 
Oregon. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  large 
Ohio  Suburban  weekly  in  competitive 
field.  Should  lie  good  at  layout  and 
able  to  service  new  and  legular  ac¬ 
counts.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Must  have  proven  .sales  record  and  be 
able  to  furnish  references.  All  in¬ 
quiries  will  be  answered.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Bo.x  3620, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN,  some  ad 
selling  experience  helpful  but  |>erson- 


EXPANDING  small  Ohio  daily  has 
opening  for  exi>erienced  man  or  woman 
to  head  classified  department.  Posi-  ... 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  September  16.  Excel.  aJity  agj^iveoes,  ^re  impor; 

lent  cH>Portunity.  Write  fully.  Pub-  t&nt;  onset  weekiy  m  states  hottest 
60  Elast  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  Usher,  'The  Daily  News,  Port  Clinton,  area.  Oak  Creek  Pictorial,  South  Mil- 

Ohio.  '  waukee,  Wisconsin, 


Advertising  Rotes 
CLASSIFIED 

Um  Ratts  EACH  COWStCUTIW 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Nyiklc 
order)  4  times  9  55c  per  list  ad 
intertian;  3  timet  0  70  c;  2  #  Ik: 
1  «  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Strricf. 

ALL  OTHIR  CLASSIHCATIONS: 
4  timet  ®  $L0O  per  line  esek  intotim: 
3  timet  «  $1.15;  2  timet  •  1 

time  S  $1.45  per  lint.  3  line  mismm. 
Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

SI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AinOAK. 

DfADUNf  FOR  CLASSIFMO  Al- 
VERTISIN6,  WodiMtday,  4  p* 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  akkrmMM 
(add  1  lino  for  box  inforMtiM).  M 
hoMtrt’  idcntitict  held  in  ibkt  * 
fidonet.  Replitt  mailed  daily.  Editol 
Puklither  rtservet  the  right  ta  edit  A 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

26  9 


Aiate 

1 

6 

13 

Lines 

Time 

Timet 

Timet 

564 

$560 

$476 

$448 

282 

320 

272 

256 

141 

190 

161 

152 

70 

115 

98 

92 

35 

70 

60 

56 

237  2U 
140  12 

85  Ti 
52  <t 


Editor  &  Publisher 


1475  Broadway,  N.  V.  34,  R- 
PImm  ityosf  9*3dS2 
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help  wanted _ 

Diiflor  idtWtUing _ 

mpHUBNCED  M/N  to  fill  one  of 
MWU  on  a  staff  of  seven, 
of  31,m.  Oirculatipn 
Good  salary,  bonus,  paid  life 
“iJJiiee  hoopitalixation.  Conk'enial 
‘^Sotore  on  a  irrowintc  paper.  Write 
KSuowils*.  Advertisinfr  Manaiter, 
Free  Press.  Mankato.  Minne- 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPBRIENCED  Ria>OItTER.  inter¬ 
ested  in  variety  of  assignmente  on  a 
small  city  daily.  Good  salary  for  right 
man.  Write,  FVed  G.  Baton,  managing 
editor.  Tbs  Samtogian,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. 


Editorial 

BW.OINING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Jobe  available  from  Coast  to 
."S/’Send  resumee,  location  prefer- 
svsilsbllity  date.  Contact:  Bill 
55;,  birch  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinoie. 

44470. 

CHART  AREA  6  —  General  aseign- 
for  18,000  afternoon  daily  strong 
a  local  news;  town  of  28,000.  G»^ 
alsTT,  future.  Experienced  or  recent 
gnd.  Sulmit  reeume,  refer- 
— .  availability.  Vacancy  due  to 
lOTOMtion.  Box  3302.  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiAer. 

B)IT0R  for  outstanding  suburban 
ss^T.  solid  news  writing 

i-Ktymnnd  and  be  enthusiastic  about 
Ui  profession.  Permanent  position  with 
lost  established  publishing  organizs- 
on.  Richard  W.  Davis.  Transcript 
Mbeations,  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

GBTEBAL  news  REPORTER  for 
atbisn  sixe  daily  in  Southwest.  Tal- 
tstad  besinner  or  man  with  limited 
opwience.  Write  giving  particulars 
isdniiiiir  expected  starting  salary.  Box 
i]I4.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RIPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  expe- 
rimesd,  for  prize-winning  ABO  week- 
I7,  (kr.  6-dsy  week,  8110.  Chagrin 
ViUiT  Herald.  Chsgrrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

SPORTS,  WIRE  E©lTOR,  small  city 
iftmuxm  daily.  Use  camera.  Bryan 
nwt,  Bryan.  Ohio. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  100,000  cla*8 
CiuLrt  Area  6  paper.  Muet  be  nuperior 
writtf  and  know  makeup.  Box  3337, 
Edhw  k  Publiaher. 

WANTED  for  sports  editor  13.500 
A.B.C.  afternoon  daily.  No  floaters. 
Perawnent.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Ideal 
lidst.  hunting,  fishing.  Write  with 
isBiilM,  C.  V.  Rowland,  'The  Sentinel. 
Leiristown,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTF3):  Good,  fast  copyreader  for 
Vitropolitaii  daily  located  Chart  Area 
S.  Minimam  four  years*  experience  de> 
lind.  Top  workinfT  conditions.  bene« 
lha  Excellent  future  for  competent 
mta.  Box  3320,  Editor  ft  PuMisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imag- 
ismon.  technical  skill  to  head  two- 
mss  department  for  aggressive  Lake 
W  retort  city  daily.  Send  samples, 
miaimum  salary,  William  Roesgen, 
^kadusky,  Ohio,  Register. 

TODNG  reporter  for  central  Florida 
PX  dtily.  Journalism  degree,  some  ex- 
preferred.  Chance  to  trade 
work  in  cold  climate  for  better 
swxing,  living  conditions.  State  sal- 
•iT  needed  first  letter.  Box  3324,  Edi- 
t«  A  Publisher. 

bureau  manager,  husband-wife 
Pbotoffrapby.  circulation  experi- 
Fringe  benefits,  profit  sharing. 
B«  5423.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

(DOMINATION  NEWS  and  ad  man 
for  3.200  prize  winning  daily. 
(A»ers  experience  helpful.  Good  sal- 
“T,  fringe  benefits,  permanent,  prom- 
*sf  future.  Don  Ward,  Norton. 
Daily  Telegram.  Phone  WA 

EXPERIENCE©  GEa^ERAL  NEWS 
REPORTEIR  (male).  Daily  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Box  3448, 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for 
expanding,  progressive  suburban  news- 
paper  chain.  Young,  professional  staff.  ' 
Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  ciwaprriiensive,  ‘ 
paid  vacations,  auto  allowanoe,  life  I 
insurance.  Prefer  journalism  graduate.  I 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  William  , 
Dulaney,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington  ' 
Heights,  Illinois. 


REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN.  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  advance.  Describe  qualifications,  i 
E.  J.  Karrigan,  American-News,  Aber-  I 
deen.  South  Dakota. 

REPORTER,  two  or  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  for  general  assignment  work 
and  features  on  60.000  daily.  Prefer  , 
applicants  from  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  : 
I^ne  opportunity  for  newsman  now  on  | 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Box  3428,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. 

TWO  REPORTERS,  one  experienced,  | 
needed  to  fill  promotion  vacancies  on  | 
fast  growing  paper.  Managing  Editor,  | 
Merced  Sun-Star,  Merced.  California.  , 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  SPORTS 
EDITOR  for  one  man  department  ' 
Northern  Illinois  daily,  10,0<)0  circu¬ 
lation.  New  plant.  Salary  depends  on  : 
individual.  FVinge  benefits.  Omtact: 
Roger  Thompson,  CSty  Editor,  Evening 
Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


YOUNG  GENERAI,  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER,  journalism  grad  or  expe¬ 
rienced,  for  top  semi-weekly,  over 
16,000  paid  circulation,  average  60- 
plus  pages  weekly.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  air-conditioned  newsroom. 
Permanent,  good  future.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability,  liberal  fringes. 
Tell  all.  interview  will  be  arranged. 
Granite  City,  Illinois,  Press-Record. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  write  general 
news,  features  for  25-30.000  circulation 
Illinois  daily.  Camera  knowledge  help¬ 
ful.  Fine  working  facilities  in  modem 
plant,  prosperous  city.  Liberal  starting 
pay,  many  special  benefits,  merit 
raises.  Write  details  education,  expe¬ 
rience.  references  to  Box  3426,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  for  night 
desk,  independent  metropolitan  morning 
daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excellent  future 
for  man  with  two  or  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  good  smaller  daily.  Box 
3505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


®IT0R-WRITER.  Minimum  10  years’ 
^•n«ee  with  press  association.  S«w- 
jjtkroad  desirable,  not  mandatory. 
“*{■  require  leg-work,  editing  and 
intemretive  news,  features  for 
{!*kfn  clientel  interest^  in  U.N., 
legislative,  diplomatic  affairs, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  late 
Ten  thousand  yearly  salary, 
v*4av  week.  Send  clips,  detail^ 
■•Pteolc.  professional  experience,  ref- 
All  inquiries  confidential.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


(X)PY  EDITOR — ’The  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  Copy  Editor  for  the  news 
copy  desk.  Salary  S136  for  five  years 
minimum  experience.  Candidate  must 
nualify  for  metropolitan  operation. 
Steady,  sober.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  opportunities.  Write  Box 
3536,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

nERKMAN-REPORTER  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  with  10.000  circula¬ 
tion.  fteveral  years  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Man  in  thirties  preferred.  Must 
■write  well  and  show  initiative  in  run¬ 
ning  desk.  Box  3539,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER 
''•anted  for  afternoon  Sunday  paner  in 
Centr.!!  Ohio.  Contact  Fred  ’Tharp, 
News-Journal.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


EDirORIAL  JOBS 

Men  should  he  versed  in  avionics, 
electronics,  construction,  nucleonics, 
engineering  design,  civil  engineering, 
oil  marketing  OR  ehemistrv  fields. 

Salaries  $7.000-*10.000 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEt-  fAgenev) 
56  W.  45  St.  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


fmtfpppkimg  NFWS 
COPRF'^PONDENTS 

Business,  financial,  communications, 
industries;  free  lance,  for  national  and 
international  weekly.  Box  3594,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

for  August  27,  1960 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR-^tert  at  $400.  Liberal 
weekly  going  daily  soon.  Write,  wire, 
call  Robert  Leedom,  K-GALaxy,  Al¬ 
bany,  Oregon. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  live¬ 
ly,  progreMive  western  New  York 
morning  daily.  General  beat.  Job  open 
immediately.  Full  particulars  in  first 
letter  please  to:  James  J.  Fox,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Jamestown,  New 
York  Sun.  No  idione  calls  please. 


FAMOUS  RESORT  has  position  for 
man,  preferably  married  with  no  chil¬ 
dren,  25-35,  to  write  feature  travel 
articles  and  general  ne'iva  stories.  News¬ 
paper  or  related  experience  with  sports 
background  desirable.  Applicant  must 
be  versatile  writer  with  enthusiasm, 
imagination  and  ability  to  dig  out  fea¬ 
ture  material.  Position  requires  living 
outside  U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  8115  week¬ 
ly — no  income  tax — depending  on  quali¬ 
fications  and  exiierience.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  ideal  location  for  some¬ 
one  interested  in  three  to  four  years 
expowre  to  resort  publicity  writing. 
Applicant  should  be  available  by  end 
of  October  1960,  Send  complete  record 
of  education,  business  experience  and 
references  to  Box  3546,  F.ditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAST-GROWING  Southeastern  Setni- 
Weekly  Offset  Paper,  with  daily  possi¬ 
bilities,  desires  young,  aggressive  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Address  reply,  with  full 
particulars  to  Box  3548,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR 

Experienced,  ivith  home  economics 
background  preferred.  Must  be  able  to 
write  well,  layout  food  i>age  and  be 
familiar  with  color.  Contact  Harry 
Horton,  Personnel  Director,  The  Miami 
Herald. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter, 
I  two  or  more  years’  experience.  28.009 
afternoon  daily.  Personal  interview  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume,  expected  starting 
'  salary,  to  Managing  Editor,  'The  ihiy, 
I  New  London,  Connecticut. 


I  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  general  re¬ 
porter  Minnesota’s  leading  non-metro¬ 
politan  paper.  25,000  circulation.  Cam¬ 
era  helpful,  not  necessary.  Some  small 
daily  experience  jireferred.  Good  salary 
right  man.  Call  or  write  Charles 
Withers,  Post-Bulletin,  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota. 


LIBRARIAN 

Large  metropolitan-urea  newspa- 
I>er  in  Chart  Area  2  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  lor  the  right 
man  or  woman.  Your  compensa¬ 
tion  will  be  commensurate  with 
your  ability.  Other  unusual  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  must 
be  an  experienced  librarian,  pref¬ 
erably  with  some  newspaper  library 
background.  You  will  have  com¬ 
plete  jurisdiction  over  the  proper 
storage,  indexing  and  cross  in¬ 
dexing  of  all  clips,  cuts,  mats, 
micrchlm  and  reference  material. 

Write  complete  details  about  your¬ 
self  to  Box  3547,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTING  skills  are 
excellent  background  for  creative 
writer  spot  open  on  five-man  publicite- 
promotion  staff  of  one  of  nation’s  big¬ 
gest  publishers  of  consumer  magazines 
and  books.  Writing  includes  news  re¬ 
leases  to  radio,  TV  and  newspapers, 
sales  promotion  writing,  direct  mail, 
continuity  for  audio-visu^  aids.  Young 
college  grad  with  one  or  two  years’ 
writing  experience.  Plenty  of  growth 
opportunity.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strict  confidence  and  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Irwin  Oxley,  Meredith  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1716  Locust  Street,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


WOMENS  EDITOR  — Abie,  attractive 
woman  to  hecul  department  of  booming 
Florida  morning  daily.  Should  know 
layout.  Box  354>8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  AND  A  DESKMAN— Ex- 
isuiding  daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has 
openings  for  two  men ;  Guild  Scale, 
five  day  week,  top  benefits.  Send  full 
run  down  on  education,  job  experience. 
Box  3549,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


OUR  NEWSPAPER,  an  expanding,  in¬ 
teresting  and  intelligent  Chicago  area 
suburban  weekly,  offers  a  climate  in 
which  the  individual  can  achieve.  We 
pay  attention  to  the  significant  things 
and  want  a  reporter  who  can  dis- 
tiniwsh  and  write  about  them.  No 
prejudice  against  a  beginner  who  has 
the  attributes  to  do  the  job.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  writing  to 
Managing  Editor.  ’The  Independent 
Register.  Libertyville,  Illinois. 


REWRITE  EDITING 
PROMOTION 

COLUMN  COPY  EDITING 
FEATURE  SELLING 

Newspaper  feature  syndicate 
in  New  York.  Can  use  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  and  trainees 
with  NBWSPAPHaiS  EXPE¬ 
RIENCE  in  above  depart¬ 
ments.  Give  detailed  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  referencee,  home 
address,  starting  salary  in  first 
letter.  Permanent,  no  drifters. 
Confidential.  Box  3507,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER,  bright, 
imaginative,  to  run  bureau  for  lively 
metropolitan  upstate  New  York  daily. 
Should  have  2-3  years’  experience,  car. 
Prefer  J-grad,  with  camera  ability,  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Write — don’t  phone— all 
details  to  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  ’The  Knickerbocker  News. 
Albany  1,  New  York. 


WANT  TO  STUDY  for  master  or  doc¬ 
tors  degree  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois?  We  have  several  openings  for 
parttima  or  fulltime  reporter  or  desk- 
men  who  are  journalism  graduates  or 
have  had  newspaper  experience.  Write, 
^itor,  the  News  Gazette,  (Campaign. 
Illinois. 


WASHINGTON 

National  magazine  seeking  man  to 
write  1,000-word  weekly  Washington 
page.  Box  3512.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


WANTED  —  working  foreman  with 
knowledge  of  Teletypesetter  operation. 
Six  linotype  machine  plant  in  northern 
Michigan.  Address  Box  5521,  EMitor  Sc 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

TWO  MEN  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  SALES  TO 
NEWSPAPESIS 

E^eld  sales  and  service  engineers,  or 
production  men  with  substantial  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  experience,  desiring 
sales  careers.  Ground  floor  opportunity 
in  well  financed  growth  organization 
specializing  in  material  handling  and 
oriier  equipment  for  newspapers. 

Technical,  industrial  engineering  or 
business  administration  education  de¬ 
sirable.  Midwest  and  southern  loca¬ 
tions.  Salary  open. 

Address  jiersonal  to  Howard  M.  Jarapol. 
I^eeident.  Jampol  CV)rporation,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Lamson  Corporation.  728-742 
61  Street,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS:  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  housa  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magasinea  buy;  Paymsnt  from 
810  to  8100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gabbia  Press 
Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


Promotion/— Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELA’TIONS  —  Young  man, 
some  writing  experience  on  newspa¬ 
per  (editorial  or  advertising) ;  Good 
be^nner’s  job  with  small  Ohio  agency 
wit^  future.  85-6,500  to  start.  Box 
34^,  Editor  A  PubliMter. 


61 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion^— Public  RMationx 


PROMOTION 

If  yoi.  would  wpicome  the  o|>- 
portunity  lo: 

1)  Write  varied  tyi>e«  of  promo* 
tion  copy  for  a  newsi>a|>er  that 
is  a  consistent  winner  of  pro* 
motion  awards  (13  promotion 
honors  in  last  5  years); 

2)  Demonstrate  your  executive  abil* 
ity  throutrh  achievement  and 
accomplishment : 

3)  Grow  with  a  xrowin^r  news¬ 
paper  in  a  lar^re  Eastern  com* 
petitive  market ; 

4)  Live,  work  and  play  in  an  area 
that  blends  Intdition  with 
protrress  and  expan:  ion — 

Tell  US  about  yourself.  Samples 
and  an  interview  at  our  exi>ense 
can  come  later.  Naturally,  every- 
thint;  in  confidence.  Box  3532, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion— Public  R^ation* 


rex:ent  college  graduate. 

Yountr  man  with  journalism  studies  or 
new'si)ai>er  ex|>erience  for  be^innin.v  i)o- 
sition  in  si>ot  news  and  feature  writing 
in  educational  public  relations  office. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  published 
writintr  and  minimum  salarv  require¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Lynn  Poole.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimor«\  Mary¬ 
land. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

JOURNALISM-back^cround  younv  man 
with  one  to  five  years*  new's  or  other 
journalistic  working  experience  needed 
by  lar^e  multi-state  Southern  firm  with 
broad  and  KTOwinjr  public  relations 
projrram.  (^ood  opportunity  for  above- 
averaKe  man  23  to  28  who  is  viood 
writer,  has  Kood  personal  characteris¬ 
tics  and  administrative  laytential. 
Write  fully,  including  salary  nc^s,  to 
Box  3502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT— 
Immediate  o|>enin»?  for  youn^  man 
with  major  (Connecticut  industry. 
New8pai>er  editorial  ex|>erience  neces¬ 
sary.  Working?  knowledge  of  public  re¬ 
lations  desirable.  Growth  op|>ortunity. 
Send  resume  to  Box  3615,  Editor  & 
Publi‘>her. 


YOUNG  (under  32)  WRITER 

With  NewR|MH>er  Ex|>erience 
Small  Town  Daily  Preferred 

Position  in  Public  Relations  Division, 
large  life  insurance  co.  Duties:  write. 
t>dit  and  lay  out  tw’o  monthly  news-  ' 
l>a|>ers.  one  for  agents,  other  for  home 
office;  write  news  releases,  both  trade 
and  general.  plu.s  other  imblicitv.  Sal¬ 
ary:  depends  on  qualifications.  Future: 
as  big  as  your  capacity  for  life  insur¬ 
ance  public  relations  makes  iwssible. 
Write:  Vice  President,  Public  Relations 

GENERAL  AMERICA^N 
LIFE  INSURANCTB  fX)MPANY 
St.  Ix»uis,  Missouri 


HELP  WANTED 


Syndicate  Saletmen 


EXPERIENCED  SYNDICATE 
SALESMAN 

Small  new  syndicate  has  openini;  for 
salesman  already  calling  on  editors ; 
commission  basis  but  new  column  irrow- 
inK  fast.  Box  3482,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


TRAVELING  SALESMAN 

For  national  circulation  supply  busi- 
neea.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  aggressive  repre¬ 
sentative. 

150  Fourth  .Avenue  N. 

I  Nashville,  Tennessee 


Syrnflicntp  Salenm^n 

SALESMEN  ; 

One  of  America’s  outstanding  news-  ’ 
l>ai>er  syndicates  has  an  exceiK-ional  i 
opix>rtunity  in  New  York  for  two  or 
three  young  men  to  sell  a  large  variety  I 
of  famous  features  to  editors.  We’re  ' 
more  concerned  with  intelligence,  initi-  I 
ative  and  ability  than  years  of  ex|>eri-  | 
ence.  If  you  are  ambitious,  free  to 
travel  and  want  to  build  a  solid  future 
write  us  and  sell  youi'self.  Box  3552, 
Bkiitor  &  Publisher.  I 


WANT  $7,500 
EXTRA  INCOME? 

5  men  needed  at  once  1  Prefer 
men  now  callinK  on  Circula¬ 
tion  Manairere,  to  handle  our 
comics  and  editorial  features 
as  an  extra  inclusion  in  your 
portfolio.  Our  features  used  by 
over  300  daily  newspapers  (tops 
on  reader  polls!  ;  hiirhly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  both  Circulation 
Manairers  and  Editors.  Box 
3412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


INSTRUCnON 


Clarified  Adi  crtUimg 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIRffi 

380  Newspapers  Have  EnralU 
Salespeople  and  'ixscutim 
In  Parish  Sales-  I'raininc 
Course  in  Classifie<l  Adveitisist 

Sales  train! nit  provided  by  tks  Hse. 
ard  Parish  Course  in  I'lassifled  JUnr- 
tising  shows  Classified  personasl  km 
to  square  right  up.  to  analyst 
solve  sales  problems  they  <Uly 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  sn  a. 
pertly  trained  (at  home — on  THQ 
own  TIME)  developed  to  incrssss  thib 
individual  sales  production  sad 
writing  skill  to  get  and  kttp  lam 
business. 

The  famed  Parish  Course  (only  oei 
in  existence)  has  proved  since  11(4 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  sad  n, 
cessfully  trains  liegmners — brssdH 
and  refreshes  experienced  persoassL 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  tm 
you  now  to  slash  turnover, 
job  intereet  and  satisfaction  sad  ds 
velop  professional  pride— all  wkils  K 
helps  you  develop  more  Cltaiiid 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  u  yw 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-I«m 
sales-boosting  Course  is  $66  eseh.  SsM 
in  the  namee  now  or  write  for  ds 
scriptive  brochure. 

:  SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES.  INCORPORATB) 

Classified  Advertising  DevelopoMst 
^rvices  for  Newspapers  Sines  IM 

2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  FlocUi 
I  Oxford  1-8331 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 


MANAGEMENT  MAN- 
NEWSPAPER  TRAINED! 

Proven  producer,  all  departments! 
^selrs  challenge,  money  I  Contact  in 
absolute  secrecy!  Chart  Area  3-4-5-6. 
Box  8108,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  ASSISTANCE?  Newspaper 
veteran,  haif  century  ALL  business 
jobs,  now  securely  employed  famous 
daily,  invitee  offers.  Box  3339,  Editor 
A  ^blisher. 


TOP  EXECUTIVE 

Heavy  experience  as  general,  business 
and/or  advertising  manager.  Available  I 
now,  go  anywhere.  Good  at  expense 
control,  sales  building.  Experience  with 
all  unions.  Write  Box  3411,  ^itor  & 
Publisher 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  or 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Young,  college  trained,  experienced  in 
personnel,  labor  negotiations,  adver¬ 
tising  and  mechanical.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  mechanical  supervisory  iiosi- 
tion  but  want  more  opportunity.  Pre¬ 
fer  medium  size  daily  in  south,  or 
southwest.  Box  3501,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Artists  Cartoonists 

TOP  SKETCH  AR'nST,  editorial, 
sports.  Worked  on  large  dailies  and 
national  publications.  Young.  $7500 
minimum.  Box  3.305,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGiatS  or  Di¬ 
rectors  job  on  medium  or  large  daily. 
10  years’  experience.  5  years’  metro¬ 
politan,  5  years’  small  daily.  Age  30. 
Write  Box  3447,  £!ditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


DYNAMIC  CffRCTTLATION  MANAGER 
21  years’  experience.  Morning,  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  papers  5,0€0-125,0(K> 
class.  Bxi>erienced  in  ABC.  Little  Mer¬ 
chant.  mail  .subscriptions,  daily  and 
Sunday  Motor  routes,  iiersonnel,  trans- 
l>ortation  and  promotion.  Box  3542, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

(Classified  Advertising 

NA’nONALLY  KNOWN  classified 
manager,  A-1  competitive  record,  strong 
on  S(  und  training,  dedicated.  Box  3436. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

SEEKING  CHANGE 

15-years  advertising  sales,  service,  man¬ 
agement  experience.  AH  phasM.  42 
years  old,  car,  married,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Pyefer  (Thart  Area  2.  Box 
8202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  piRBXTOR,  solid  experience,  con¬ 
scientious,  capable:  proven  methods, 
practices.  Write  Box  3407,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising  I 


MANAGER  DESIRES  ADVER’HSING 
DIRECTORS  ixmtion  on  medium  or  | 
large  daily.  Will  relocate.  Excellent 
history  of  success.  Sales  training,  pro-  ‘ 
motion  minded,  experienced  in  highly 
competitive  market.  Confidential.  Box  I 
j  3404,  Editor  A  Publisher.  j 

'  I’M  LOOKING — for  an  Eastern  daily,  j 
i  10,000  to  25,000  circulation,  needing  an 
:  all  around  ad  man.  Will  trade  5  years’  | 
experience  as  ad  manager  of  com-  | 

!  parable  sized  daily  for  pleasant  asso- 
'  elation  with  unlimited  future.  Write  ; 

I  Box  3409.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES-  ' 
MAN-MANAGER,  good  on  layout,  copy,  j 
selling,  servicing  with  consistent  in-  ■ 
^  creases  in  linage  each  year.  Small  daily  j 
and  metro|>olitan  experience.  College 
gi^uate.  Replies  confidential.  Box  j 
i  3529.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YES 

Can  Increase  your  Lineage 
Want  permanent  position 
Bo.x  3526,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADMAN,  tops  in  layouts,  desires  po¬ 
sition  in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

"CREATIVE”  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion 

man  with  10  years  of  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  experience  .  .  .  plus, 
doubling  as  advertising  manager  at 
both  a  retml  and  manufacturing  level 
.  .  now  wishes  a  [losition  where 
stronger  creative  talents  are  needed. 
(Familiar  with  Media,  Copy,  Layout, 
Budgets  etc.)  Am  interest^  in  news- 
l«per  promotion  job  or  advertising 
dept,  of  a  progressive  firm.  I  am  now 
in  Chart  Area  6,  but  can  relocate, 
^x  3518,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  i 

i  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I  personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  ; 

I  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  ' 
'  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  ; 
i  26  W.  45  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728  | 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  EXECU-  i 
TTVB  seek*  administrative  or  editorial 
j  position  with  magazine  or  public  re-  ■ 
'  iations  firm.  New  York,  Londim,  Paris, 
Switzerland.  Available  September  1.  | 
For  resume,  write  Box  3204,  Ekiitor  A 
1  Publisher. 


AMBI’TIOUS  young  man  with  thne 
years’  daily  experience  in  EtM  Mata 
reporter  or  copy  desk  job  on  forwirt- 
looking  California  paper.  Can  haadk 
any  assignment.  Married,  child.  Bd 
.3322.  Eiditor  and  Publisher. 

COPY  REIADEHl,  no  pedant,  defwai- 
tial  nevertheless  to  E'owler  and  Wtk 
ster,  seeks  interested  publisher.  Bo 
3306,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

RBPORThiR :  Eixperienced  almost  tB 
pliases  of  news  work.  College  snde- 
ate,  veteran.  Have  covered  city  htll. 
police,  courts,  sports.  Box  3334.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EUl’TOR,  for  PA(^ 
COAST  newspaper.  Feature  writisi. 
Box  3304,  EMitor  A  Publisiher. _ 

A  LIVELY,  interesting  women’s 
tion  can  bo  yours  with  Women’s  Butor 
seeking  to  relocate  West-Sootkwag. 
^x  3413.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

BEGINNEHt  seeks  part  or  fnH  to 
position  in  or  near  metropolitsB  Nia 
York  area:  must  work  in  late  sfy 
noon  or  evening  in  order  to  comP*^ 
requirements  for  college  degree  W 
January;  two  years’  college  nta*i* 
per  experiaice.  Box  3400,  Editor  * 
Publisher.  _ _ 

EIDITOR.  EXPERIE2ICBD.  ,  ms» 
seeks  duly  or  weekly  post.  Mail  dew 
please.  Elox  3419,  Mitor  A  Pnbliam- 

EDITOR-WRITE».  Industry: 

■  EUeetronics,  Medicine.  Magssi^ 
Newspapers,  Books,  Ph.D.  31.  vet,  W 
I  1-9165,  New  York  City.  Box  M* 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


NEIWS,  telegraph  editor,  capable,  SELLING?  ^ 

steady.  Semi-retired,  no  dependents.  Let  an  E  &  P  Classified  As 
Make  offer.  Chart  Areas  2,  3.  4.  Box  for  you. 

3210,  Editor  A  PnWI*’’er 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  27,  I9f» 
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situations  wanted 


titiiorial 


fast  RBI<IABI<K.  aocurate  newsmen, 
'•^ara  expert.  E-M-erienced  large  Mid- 
Mt  daily.  ChUiino  >uburban  weekly; 

coinmui.ity  «Jaily.  'nioroughly 
MDaWnt  any  eity  room  aaaignment. 

Area  7.  8  .iesired.  Twenty  yeara’ 
23S«^x  34(2.  Editor  &  Pub- 
li*ar. 

m^SPORTS  WUITBR,  a  sports  re- 
Inftar  instead.  .<eek  challenge,  oppor- 
aiity  after  S  years’  large,  small 
2  yean’  radit^TV.  Now  l>man 
JJironent.  photo,  make-up,  column. 

aaneral  ri  |>orting  at  $110  week, 
uade  30,  car.  IIJ,  Miasouri;  M^, 
liortlineftem.  Box  3420,  Editor  4t 
ftiklialier.  _  _ 


reporter.  feature  WRITER. 
1(  yeara  dailies,  seeks  iiermanent  post 
ia  Southern  California.  Top  beats, 
'ormer  state  editor.  Can  handle  cam- 
^  darkroom.  Clips,  resume,  refer- 
ftH§.  Write  Box  3438,  EJditor  &  Pub- 
li*er. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FX)RMER  TRAVEL  BHUTOR.  31.  now  ! 
feature  writer  on  metrofiolitan  South-  1 
western  daily,  seeks  return  to  travel  | 
field  as  editor-writer  for  news|m|ier, 
travel  iniblication.  Box  3525,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HAVANA  STRINGER 

On  the  spot  news,  photo  coverage  in 
Cuba.  Cable  or  Air  Mail.  Advise  needs, 
rates.  Box  :{506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  KNOW  NBWSPAPBRING  and  want  j 
to  be  feature  writer-reviewer,  but  have  ; 
been  bogged  down  in  sports.  If  given  > 
chance,  could  approach  drama,  movies,  | 
radio-TV,  etc.  ’rom  local  angle  and 
turn  them  into  solid  reader-attracting 
"entertainment  beat.”  Box  3628,  Elditor 
A  Publisher.  j 

NEGRO  editor  33,  5  years  weekly  and 
magazine  experience.  Midwest,  J-grad 
seeks  trade  union  pai>er  s|>ot  or  )>ublic 
relations  |>oat  near  New  York  City, 
Box  3111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


reporter.  26.  three  years’  experi- 
(Mt.  vst.  seeks  job  with  advancement 
(gigoitonity.  Presently  employed  by 
.■1.11  city  daily.  Resume  and  clips  on 
ragged.  Box  .3444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

responsible  American  corresgjond- 
!St  ia  the  Middle  East  will  take  on 
finance  assignments  for  newspapers, 
aagtiinn.  Can  supply  well-researched 
Saaday  section  interpivtives  or  cabled 
gut  aews.  Box  3403,  Elditor  A  Pub- 
iber. 

telegraph — Peskman.  Experienced 
Big  01^  slot,  makeup.  Steadv,  fast, 
ucorate.  Box  3433,  Editor  A  Pub- 
litkcr. 


!|  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  Amuse- 
mmt  Editor,  columnist  and  display 
nla.  Drama  and  music  critic.  Prefer 
(Wt  Areas  12-10-6.  Box  3439.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


YOCNG  NEWSMAN  seeks  job  in 
eeitril,  southern  California.  Now  with 
medium  (25,0001  dailv  one  year.  Pre¬ 
fer  move  to  large  daily  or  weekly. 
Cbslleage,  opportunity  most  impor- 
isst.  Would  consider  other  media, 
other  western  areas  for  right  job. 
Bom  MIS,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS.  F’EATURES.  some  idiotogra-  ' 
|ihy,  noey  in  nice  way.  I960  Journalism  | 
Graduate.  Barbara  Deans,  Bed  Oak. 
North  Carolina. 

NEWSMAN,  two  yeuirs’  experience  on  I 
all  beats,  also  gthoto  and  lab,  .seeks 
step  up  to  medium  or  large  daily  in  ; 
Chart  Aren  10.  II  and  12.  Car,  J-grad, 
vet.  Box  .3516,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


RBI*OR'rBR — editorial  experience.  Lon-  ^ 
don.  Paris  nagazines,  Wellesley  pa¬ 
per.  Seeks  reporting  New  York,  Bos-  ! 
ton,  Washington  areas.  Box  3550,  Eldi-  | 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REIPORi  mk- writer-editor,  6  years’  ex-  ' 
perience,  J-grsd.  vet.  now  on  staff  of 
New  York  daily  seeks  spot  in  gmblic  i 
relations,  house  organ,  trade  press,  i 
etc.  Box  3545,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  i 

SPORTS  EimiTOR-COLUMNfST  —  1-3  I 
ye«Js’  experience  makeup — versed  in  all 
sports.  Box  3.311,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ; 


SPORT  WRITER-BPITOR- -Nearly  3 
years’  experience  citv  reixtrting.  all 
I  phases.  2  dailies.  Now  want  sports 
'  job.  Magna  cum  la'^le  J-grsd.  PIO 
'  for  reserve  unit.  Married.  25.  Box 
1  3524.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.4-1  COPY  REAPER  -12  years  from 
iporti  to  city  hall  to  desk  on  dailies  I 
o(  llOftO  to  250.000.  Potential  news,  1 
fitr  *^tor.  6d’t''nal  writer.  Studiona.  i 
libird  art®.  Non-<lrinker.  26,  family.  | 
ICtkiny  $135.  Chanre  of  promotion  any  * 
w  (kilv.  Chart  Area  1.  2.  Box  3500,  j 
Editor  A  Publisher.  j 

A-1  WIRE  EDITOR  for  reoorter-re-  j 

vntm^n.  For  full  details.  Box  3311.  ! 

Editor  A  Publisher.  i 


A  TOl^NO  GAL  with  more  ambition 
and  enthuaiaam  than  her  present  poei-  ' 
tioi  allows  is  1ookin<*  for  an  onpor- 
twibr.  Will  locate  anvwbere.  Graduate  I 
of  rctailinir  school.  B.S.  in  commnni- 
<^tion  ar+s.  experience  in  retailinir,  j 
writin".  T>»kotojrraphy.  Box 
55II,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


--BUSINE<?S.  LA  BOW.  SfTTFNCK — 
Oott  vour  pane**  let  the  Pi’blic  Pela- 
men  provide  its  coverage  of  ♦he«‘» 
wtkich  touch  the  livos  of  all 
>ti  r«ad«rs?  A  f'rst  ra+e  editor,  re* 
feature  writer  hones  to  nnd<»^- 
■ake  a  one-man  beat  ^or  a  dailv  b**' 
to  need  one  but  too  small  to 
^loT  a  panel  of  sneciaBsts.  AloP" 
jHth  aolid  achiev^mepts  as  a  iournalist.  I 
^  offf»r^  the  rif'ht  credentials  for  arv  | 
JJf**^**  pajre.  Box  3517,  Editor  & 
nwiidier. 


jjnr  mrroR 

^we^arf^e  man.  Handled  »^oat  beats. 
^o*mBr,  ePereetic.  l^>-vear  vet- 
Seeks  asrtrepQ^ive  o?irfit  w^'e*’^ 
pays.  Box  3513.  EdHor  &  Pub- 


TOP  AMfTSEMENT  FPITOP 
AND  MOVIE.  TV  RFVTEWTER 
Box  3630,  Editor  &  Publisher 

YOTfNG  OTTY  ET>TT^P  op  dailv  seeks 
similar  j^'b  on  weekN.  Chart.  Areas 
1.  2.  3.  BA.  MA  in  journalism,  vet. 
sinsrle.  car.  Box  35C8,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG.  TVTET.tJGENT.  he^d  worV- 
in<r.  ambitions  Naw  ionmalist  seeks 
start  in  newsoaners.  General,  snorts, 
photographic,  makeup  pud  l**vont  er- 
necience  Available  October.  Box  2802, 
Editor  &  Publist'er. 


VETERAN  EDITOR  and  nubli^ker 
seeks  connection  as  maneeer.  editor 
or  pditor-Tnara»mr  of  "o^d  weeklv  nr 
small  daMv.  Consider  investment.  Box 
3538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Merhani^ni 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


OP  MECHANTCA  L 
SUPEIPTNTE^NT<ENT 
TT>oroughIv  cxiwianiwl  nrofe*<sional 
with  Provan  B(irV"Toun<l.  Plnoot  Paf- 
'-ranceu.  Box  3328.  Editor  A  P<ib- 
liahar 


MFCHANTCAT,  SUPER TNTFNPENT 
want,  opportunitv  to  citt  vour  covt. 
IS  vaar,  of  produetkm  axparienca  in 
comnoaing.  tire,,.  vtaroo.  Av»il,h|p 
now.  Box  3332.  Editor  and  Piih1i,har. 


job  bv  thormigh  ■*'oun(r  man.  I 
as  small  d»ilv  editor,  I 
reporter.  Box  3514.  Editor 
•  Publisher.  i 


Tor  pour  vears  have  directed  work 
Jlour  reporters,  edited,  headed  conv  : 

r>Pable  reporter :  total  1 2  years* 
JJP*i*®n**e:  want  move  from  AM  to  PM 
Box  3S22.  Editor  A  Pnbli«har. 


Photoarnohr 


PHOTOGRAPHER-NEWS,  age  31  with 
6  years  German  Magazines:  1  year  In¬ 
dustrial  News.  United  States:  3  years 
United  States  Daily.  De-^ires  position 
with  progressive  dailv.  News  Agency 
or  Maitazine.  News  and  Features  award 
winning  photos.  Write  Box  3510.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Photography 

Promotion— Public  Helationn 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  deairea  po¬ 
sition  aa  chief  photograi>her  or  staffer. 
Twenty  nine  years’  experience  all  with 
one  newspaper  chain.  Have  covered  all 
phases  of  newspaper  assignments,  pta  1 
gtroupa  to  world  series,  strikes,  floods, 
«ports,  etc.  Six  years  as  bureau  chief  | 
with  newspaper  syndicate  in  eity  of 
million  population,  st  preaent  in  city 
of  half  million.  Write  Box  3318.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATION  EXBXnrriVE  SECRE¬ 
TARY.  Publish  monthly  magazine. 
News  reporting  and  broadcast  back¬ 
ground.  Box  3414,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR— News  gal. 

7  years’  newspaper,  public  relations 
wants  job  with  Florida  firm.  Box 
3334.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  journalist  Becks  ikmI- 
tion  with  future.  Two  years  in  public 

REPORTER-PHOTCKiRAI>HER, 

5  year®*  experience  all  news  beats,  prise 
winninir  iibotofrrapher.  Veteran,  mar¬ 
ried,  :i2.  family,  J-School.  Seek  |)OHi- 
tion  on  daily  40,000  and  up.  with  clear 
chance  for  advancement.  Htymied  here  ; 
by  seniority.  Now  on  Midwest  60.IKM) 
daily,  will  consider  relocation  any  area. 
Box  35,33,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

relations,  employee  publications  and 
preas  relationH  at  lar^re  plant.  Pre- 
viouMly  servi'd  three  years  as  reporter 
on  daily  newsimper.  Journalism  irradu- 
ate,  aKe  28,  married,  three  children, 
veteran.  Will  furnish  reference*®  and 
samples  of  work.  Box  3519,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Salegmen 

Pronuttion— Public  Kelation* 

EXPERIENCED 
EQUIPMENT  SALESMAN 

i  Now  available.  Known  throughout  the 
country  in  newsimper  industry  with 
20  years  of  proven  background.  Box 
3327,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
nnd  employee  communications  psople 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact; 
Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 

USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Clip  and  mail! 


I  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I I  Classified  Department 

I  "  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

.  I  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ _  . 

i  insertions. 

I  CLASSIFICATION:  _ _ 

I I  COPY: _ _ _ 

1 1 

I  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 
.  ACCOUNT  OF: 

I’  NAME _ 

1 1  ADDRESS _ 

I  CITY,  STATE _ 

i  ®  Authorized  BY _ 


(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  andose  remittance  with  order- 
see  Clauified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Tfint 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Skilled  Men  Needed 


Reports  of  a  shortage  of 
skilled  manpower  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  newspaper  departments 
should  raise  the  eyebrows. 

Complaints  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  about  the  lack  of  qualified 
applicants  for  reporting  jobs 
are  no  longer  news.  In  this  area, 
at  least,  something  is  now  being 
done  to  attract  young  people 
into  journalism  schools  and 
then  into  newspaper  work. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  New  York 
Times  tried  to  transfer  part  of 
its  production  of  the  Sunday 
edition  to  an  out-of-town  plant 
citing  among  other  things  a 
shortage  of  pressmen  for  the 
shifts  required.  The  unions, 
notably  the  stereotypers,  blocked 
the  move  and  the  dispute  will 
go  to  arbitration.  But  that  won’t 
provide  additional  pressmen. 

Now  comes  word  that  print¬ 
ers  and  even  good  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  are  in  short  supply. 

*  «  9K 

A  bulletin  just  received  from 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  states: 

“The  severe  shortage  of 
printers  —  which  has  become 
more  acute  in  recent  months  — 
affects  every  newspaper  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly. 

“The  Southern  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  (Nashville,  Tenn.) 
sponsored  by  SNPA  has  already 
trained  and  supplied  to  employ¬ 
ers  this  year  80  young  men. 

“It  has  demands  for  100  more, 
but  now  has  in  training  less 
than  50.  Thus  a  large  number 
of  students  are  needed  for  early 
enrollment.” 

SNPA  notes  that  many  SNPA 
members  in  the  past  have  pub¬ 
lished  classified  ads  to  attract 
students  to  the  school  and  has 
distributed  a  sample  ad  for  use 
now.  “Newspapers  which  carry 
this  advertising  are  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  it  because  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  school  usually  pre¬ 
fer  jobs  in  their  home  communi¬ 
ties,”  SNPA  says. 

The  school  offers  courses  in 
hand  and  machine  composition, 
letterpress  presswork,  and  off¬ 
set  lithography. 

With  demand  exceeding  the 
supply  and  employment  practi¬ 
cally  guaranteed  it  shouldn’t  be 
too  difficult  to  fill  the  school  if 
enough  newspapers  will  cooper¬ 
ate  in  seeking  applicants.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  ad  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  one-time  shot.  As  SNPA 
says,  it  should  be  published  “as 
early  and  as  many  times  as 
space  permits.” 
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The  shortage  in  the  editorial 
writing  domain  is  reported  by 
Robert  H.  Estabrook,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Wcish- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Summer  issue  of  The 
Masthead,  official  publication  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers. 

Mr.  Estabrook’s  title  is  “Why 
Editorial  Applicants  Aren’t,” 
and  relates  the  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  NCEW  members.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  to  319  active 
editorial  writers  and  86  detailed 
responses  were  received.  Here 
are  some  of  the  impressions 
coming  out  of  the  survey: 

“The  ideal  applicant  for  a  job 
as  an  editorial  writer  is  a  man 
between  30  and  45  with  repor- 
torial  experience  and  a  strong 
background  in  liberal  arts  rather 
than  extensive  academic  train¬ 
ing  in  journalism  techniques  as 
such. 

“Such  an  applicant  will  have 
emphasized  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  history,  political  science, 
economics,  natural  science,  soci¬ 
ology,  languages,  psychology  and 
philosophy,  with  perhaps  some 
attention  to  newspaper  editing, 
law  and  history.  He  will  have 
a  liberal  arts  degree  and  will 
be  a  proficient  wiiter  by  the 
time  he  applies  for  a  job.  He 
will  be  prepared  to  represent 
the  new'spaper  in  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  capacity.  He  will  have 
been  selected  through  a  search 
of  the  newsroom  or  through 
talks  with  other  editors. 

“Yet  few  of  the  applicants 
.seen  by  NCEW  members  actu¬ 
ally  meet  these  criteria.  Rea¬ 
sons  listed  by  members  vary 
from  immaturity  and  inexperi¬ 
ence  to  low  pay  scales  and  in¬ 
ability  to  write.  Haphazard 
methods  of  selection  and  the 
tendency  to  fob  off  ‘hacks’  on 
the  editorial  page  contribute  to 
the  scarcity  of  qualified  appli¬ 
cants.” 

Mr.  Estabrook  found  that 
“some  members  reported  few 
applicants  of  any  kind.  Never¬ 
theless,  fewer  than  half  the 
newspapers  represented  in  the 
survey  make  any  effort  to  in¬ 
terest  talented  young  people  in 
editorial  writing  as  a  career  or 
have  any  training  program  of 
their  own  for  new  editorial  and 
news  employes.  .  .  . 

“Relatively  few  of  us  are  fol¬ 
lowing  more  than  a  hit-or-miss 
procedure  for  recruiting  bright 
youngsters  or  at  least  establish¬ 
ing  contact  with  them. 


“Here  we  are,  the  practition¬ 
ers  and  champions  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  which,  we  modestly  like  to 
think,  assists  the  .sun  to  rise 
and  set  —  and  we  are  doing, 
very  little,  seemingly,  either  to 
seek  out  the  young  people  with 
brains,  and  judgment,  who  we 
hope  will  be  our  successors  or 
to  interest  them  in  the  virtues 
and  satisfactions  of  editorial 
writing. 

“If  this  is  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture,  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  our  members  are  burdened 
with  hacks  and  report  few  quali¬ 
fied  new  applicants.  Apparently 
most  of  them  are  going  to  the 
news  room  or  —  since  news¬ 
paper  recruitment  could  stand 
a  few  improvements  too  —  to 
du  Pont,  television  or  Madison 
Avenue.  Despite  our  institu¬ 
tional  association  with  adver¬ 
tising,  we  seemingly  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  for  our  own  purposes; 
we  expect  potential  newcomers 
to  acquire  through  sheer  osmosis 
the  fascination  that  we  our¬ 
selves  feel  about  editorial  writ¬ 
ing. 

“I  think  it’s  a  damned  shame,” 
concludes  Mr.  Estabrook. 

Hayzlett  Made  BM 
In  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Robert  M,  Hayzlett,  39,  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News-Press  and  formerly 
chief  industrial  engineer  for  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  has 
been  named  business  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express. 

The  Hearst  afternoon  daily 
post  has  been  vacant  since 
George  Hearst  Jr.,  was  elevated 
to  the  Herald-Express  publisher- 
ship,  last  May  6. 

Mr.  Hayzlett’s  executive  ex¬ 


perience  includes  two  years  as 
production  manager  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier  and  Evening  Post.  The 
appointee  is  a  1951  industrial 
engineering  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  a  graduate  of  Pasa¬ 
dena  City  College. 

• 

Safety  Group  Seeks 
Data  on  Accitlents 

Chicago 

The  National  Safety  Council 
is  turning  to  the  press  for  help 
in  finding  the  “hidden  causes" 
of  traffic  accidents  that  may  oc¬ 
cur  over  the  forthcoming  Labor 
Day  holiday  weekend. 

Convinced  that  behind  the  ob¬ 
vious  causes  of  such  accidents 
— such  as  speeding  or  improper 
passing — are  more  subtle  fac¬ 
tors,  the  Council  is  asking  city 
editors  to  send  it  information 
on  local  accidents  where  the  im¬ 
porter  believes  such  information 
reveals  the  real  or  hidden  cause 
of  the  accident. 

Information  on  holiday  acci¬ 
dents  may  be  sent  to  Paul  Jones, 
director  of  public  information, 
National  Safety  Council,  425 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
11,  Ill. 

• 

L.  O.  Brewer,  71, 

Iowa  Publisher 

Newton,  Iowa 

L.  0.  Brewer,  71,  publisher 
of  the  Newton  (la.)  Daily  Neut 
for  16  years,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  his  home  July  25.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the 
paper  since  1917  and  was  hon¬ 
or^  as  a  master  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  by  the  Iowa  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1955. 
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Some  strange  paradoxes  crop  up,  at  times,  in  the 
American  scene. 

We  are  scrupulous,  as  a  nation,  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  court  ...  his  right  to 
worship  without  interference  ...  his  right  to  .speak 
freely  and  openly  on  any  issue. 

We  have  federal  laws  and  regulations  to  protect 
him  against  unfair  competition  in  his  efforts  to  make 
a  living  .  .  .  unfair  competition,  that  is,  except  that 
jrom  the  federal  government  itself. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  producing  and  selling  electric  power  in  the 
open  market.  Because  federal  power  systems  pay  no 
federal  income  taxes,  and  little  or  no  taxes  to  state 
and  local  governments,  they  can  undersell  the  inde¬ 
pendent  electric  companies  which  do  produce  taxes. 
In  fact,  the  very  taxes  provided  by  the  independent  elec¬ 
tric  companies  and  their  custotners  are  used  in  part  to 
help  finance  this  unfair  competition. 

Now  the  proponents  of  federal  “public  power” 
are  pressing  for  billions  more  to  build  additional 
federal  power  plants,  although  the  independent  elec¬ 
tric  companies  are  ready  and  able  to  supply  all  the 
power  the  nation  can  conceivably  need.  And  this  on 
top  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000  of  taxpayers’  money 
already  spent  on  such  government  installations. 

How  can  this  go  on?  Simply  because  the  public 
doesn’t  know  about  it. 
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A  NEW  BOOKLET  TELLS  THE  STORY 

You  can  get  interesting,  little-known  facts,  figures 
and  quotes  by  mailing  the  coupon  below  for  the  new 
free  booklet,  “How  Federal  Government  Electricity 
Affects  the  Businessman.”  It  discusses  how  “public 
power”  spending  can  affect  your  costs,  prices  and 
profits,  what  happens  when  the  government  goes 
into  business  with  taxpayers’  money,  and  the  anti¬ 
business  implications  of  federal  power  spending. 

AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


POWER  COMPANIES  — 

Room  1118-R 

1271  Avo.  of  the  Americas 
New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  promptly  the 
material  checked  belo2V, 
without  charge: 

□  “How  Federal 
Government  Electricity 
Affects  the  Businessman” 

□  Names  of  the  companies 
that  sponsor  this  message 
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Give  Light  and  the  People 

Will  Find  Their  Own 
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